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You can compare the top 
three sewing machine brands 
by visiting three different stores. 


Fortunately there's a 
more practical solution. 


Make just one trip. To your nearby Sears. 


It’s the only store that carries the three most popular sewing machine 
brands: Kenmore, Singer™ and Brother. 


And that makes Sears the only place where you can compare the leading 
sewing machines side by side, feature for feature. 

When you buy your new sewing machine at Sears you also have the 
assurance of satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. Plus Sears credit 
plan and a nationwide service network you can depend on. 

Sears. We make buying your new sewing machine easier. By comparison. 


Brand 


vegreal _ The brands you want at the store you trust. 


Also available at most Sears stores across America. 






© Sears, Roebuck and Co. 1989 





On the cover: A blouse develops from 
a basic fitting pattern. Rosemary Ing- 
ham describes the process starting 
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Needs bead-knitting needles 

I loved “Bead-Knitting Madness” 

(Threads, No. 24, p. 24), but vou did us 

knitters a disservice by not publishing 

sources for needles. Some of the 

suppliers, particularly the thread 

sources, do only wholesale business too. 
—Lyndagayle Daniels, 
Greenwell Springs, LA 


Alice Korach replies: You can order 
3-in.-long steel double-pointed needles 
in sets of 5, size O to size OOOOO from 
Beggar’s Lace, Box 17263, Denver, CO 
80217, (303) 722-5557; or from Lacis, 
2982 Adeline St., Berkeley, CA 94708, 
(415) 843-7178. Lacis also carries 30/3 
silk thread in 300-m. spools. It comes 
in many colors, but be aware that some 
green dyes weaken some fibers. Test 
vour thread for abrasion-resistance and 
strength before knitting. 


More sheep thrills 
I believe that you should publish to 
satisfy the majority of subscribers. I 
protest articles like Judith Duffey’s 
“Taming the Beast” (Threads, No. 22, 
p. 67) and Donna Steinberg’s “Buckskin 
Dresses” (Threads, No. 24, p. 62). 
Please—more useful articles on 
machine knitting. 

—Jean Huckeby, Glassboro, NJ 


I was distressed to read Dianne 
Gustafson’s criticism (Threads, No. 24, 
p. 4) of Judith Duffey’s excellent 
(astounding!) “Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing.” I 
want to cast my vote with Meg Swansen: 
a beautiful, skillful work, and I’d love a 
poster too. 

—~Anne H.W. O’Brien, Gladwyne, PA 


If Threads had refused to publish 
Ms. Duffey’s phenomenal selection of 
knit sculpture, it would have 
failed in its primary responsibility as, 
in my opinion, the finest fiber-arts 
magazine in America. Its unbiased 
variety of articles is unceasingly 
refreshing and informative. 

Ms. Gustafson contradicts herself if 
she believes that subjective interpretation 


should rule the validity of a work of art, 
while at the same time expecting 
inspiration, excitement, and expansion 
of “the thinking and craftsmanship of 
fiber artists.” 

Since learning to knit socks from 
Threads, No. 2, p. 28, I’ve been intrigued 
by the idea that “when you can turn a 
heel, you can knit any shape you want.” 
Ms. Duffey’s brilliant creativity 
exemplifies the possibilities of the 
magical heel-turning technique. 

—Peggy Scharmen-Lynch, Piney Pt., MD 


Chanel cliff-hanger 
I wish you had included more 
information on the Chanel suit (Threads, 
No. 23, p. 24). The sleeves were left out 
completely. Are they also quilted? 

—E. Mason, Agoura, CA 


Claire Shaeffer replies: Yes, the sleeves 
are quilted; use the same technique as for 
the body of the jacket. If you’re using a 
three-piece sleeve, as was shown in the 
drawing on p. 25, machine-stitch the 
sleeve underarm and the sleeve front 
together (both the lining and fashion 
fabric) before quilting. If you’re using a 
two-piece sleeve, quilt each piece 
separately. Stop the quilting at least 2 in. 
from the underarm seam, and 3 to 3’ in. 
from the seam around the sleeve cap. 

As in the jacket body, the sleeve lining is 
hand-stitched right to the edge of the 
sleeve rather than to the raw edge of the 
hem, as in conventional jackets. If the 
lining forms piping in the jacket, also 
pipe the sleeve hem. 


Stylish quilted clothes 
Before reading the article by Ann 
Williamson Hyman (Threads, No. 24, 
p. 43), I had never seen elegant quilted 
clothing. It always seemed more 
appropriate for a backyard barbecue 
than for haute couture. She has elevated 
quilted clothing to new heights. And 
Margaret Komives (Threads, No. 24, p. 56) 
is marvelous. She reduces those 
tailored collar and lapel rascals to 
utter simplicity. 

—J.L. Forestell, Cabin John, MD 


Fur alternative 


Your lovely magazine should help lead 
the trend away from fur coats to crafted 
coats. Coats with handmade beading, 
lacework, cross-stitch, metallic threads, 
and beautifully colored and textured 
handwoven fabrics could give us another 
outlet for art, creativity, and the joy of 
working with our hands. 

—Thea Venckus, Chicago, IL 


Recycling plastic bags 
When reading the complaints about 
vour new polybag wrapper (Threads, 
No. 23, p. 4), I thought, “What about 
some simple recycling? I have come to 
appreciate using the materials at hand 
to create useful, beautiful objects. My 
kitchen boasts a rug woven from plastic 
bread bags, and I’ve seen crocheted plastic 
rugs and purses. If you use your 
imagination, recycling is simple. 
Does anyone have a use for the bundles 
of old shirts that I’ve been saving? 
I bet there are other readers who have 
similar bundles. 

—~Peggy Ammerman, Indianapolis, IN 


Yarn sources 

Those of you looking for the wool rug 
varns recommended by Beverly Dieringer 
on p. 38 of Threads No. 23 can find 
Halycon yarns at Halcyon, 12 School St., 
Bath, ME 04530, (800) 341-0282; and 

the Paternayan yarns at Johnson Creative 
Arts, Box 158, 445 Main St., West 
Townsend, MA 01474; (508) 597-8794. 


Wrong phone number, 
incomplete address 
Our apologies. Threads, No. 24, p. 72: 
The correct telephone number for the 
Association of Traditional Hooking 
Artists is (702) 883-1399 (D. Marie 
Bresch, president). 

Threads, No. 23, p. 74: The address of 
The Quilt Digest Press is 955 14th St., 
San Francisco, CA 94114. 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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COLOR TRENDS 


At Last COLOR TRENDS 
Is A Book; An Annual Book! 


Bee 


Continued Presentation of Elegant 
Fabric Samples —A Workbook 
to help you see & use colors 
more successfully. 





Information; on colors of the future 
for the body, soul & workplace. 


Unlock dye secrets. 
Color formulations? Of course! 
Dye instruction? Where else! 


Forage for the interesting & unusual, 
buttons, bangles, metallics, etc, in 
our all new source compendium. 


$52.00 per year Beginning NOV 1989 
Reserve Your Copy Now! 


From: COLOR TRENDS Tf? 
way 8037 9th NW 
A229 Seattle, Wa 98117 


WA. Residents: add sales tax of $4.20 
Overseas Subscribers add $10.00 
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SERIES 
FOR JAPANESE MACHINES 
GETTING STARTED « GETITING EVEN 
GETTING BETTER ¢ DBL. BED DOIN'S 


THE PASSAP TUTORAL 
SERIES 
LESSON ONE 
LESSON TWO 


The String Slinger 
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P.0.BOX 5235 — P.O. BOX 23272 
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Miniature Wooden 
Spool Necklaces 
and Wreath Ornament Kits 





A unique Christmas gift for friends (and 
yourself) who enjoy needlework. Thread 
color selections are Amish, Americana, 
Autumn, Country, Pastel, Victoria and 
Christmas. 


SPOOL NECKLACE KIT - contains 
spools, wooden beads, thread and co- 
ordinating ribbons. $8.00 


| WREATH ORNAMENT KIT - contains | 


spools, gold beads and bells, thread and 
mini shopping gift bag. $9.00 


STERLING SILVER NECKLACE - ready- 
to-wear Sterling silver Chain and beads 
with Victorian box for gift giving. $26.00 


Send check or money order along with 
$2. for Shipping to: 
TAC CREATIONS 
P.O. Box 371, Dept. T 
Plainfield, Indiana 46168 
Orders over $40.00 shipped postage free. 


FABRICS 
FALL ’89 


Send for our kit of over 100 ewatcties 
including ANGLO™ wools, Imported 
Silk Prints, UL TRASUEDE® and coor- 
dinating tissue faille, FACILE™ and 
English “VIYELLA” coordinates. Send 
$3, applied to your order. (Canadian & 
Foreign, $4 U.S. funds) 


(AVAILABLE SEPTEMBER) 
MAXINE FABRICS—Dept. TH989 


62 West 39th Street, #902 
New York, NY 10018 
LJ Professionals—ask about our 
swatch catalog. 
Name 
Address ites 
City State = Zip 








%} SILK 


Our commitment to our customers is to constantly search out the 
best in silks and stock popular as well as unique & exotic varieties. 
Phone for our complete list & new additions. 





Orders 
(All fabric natural or bleached.) over Bolt 
(Priced by the yard in dollars.) $70.00 Price 
Silk Habotai (also known as China silk. 
Dyes beautifully.) 
SMM 45" .svevseeceeeemcheawrewese+ is 25s sc54 $3.20 $2.80 
S5MM 36" 44636 hin kx 3.66 3.30 
8mm 45” 4.99 4.45 
10mm 36” ............-.. 4.46 3.90 
10mm 45” 6.09 5.49 
D2 45 eee we bee Saves 6.88 6.20 
Crepe de Chine: 
8mm 36” (unique Japanese designer fabric) . 7.51 6.76 
14mm 45" (classic silk). . 7,90 6.95 
16mm 45” . 8.30 7.30 
Silk Satin (tight weave, shiny) 
12mm 45" . 5.65 4.95 
Charmeuse (smooth, luxurious) 
12.5mm 45”. 8.81 7.95 
19mm 45". ipeasene corse ch ca eenie eee sake A 11.08 9.98 
Silk Satin Twill (tight weave, soft) 
14.5mm 40”. 5.98 5.34 
Tussah (medium to heavy silk, buff to brown, 
natural colors) 
3A 42” . 5.90 4.71 
BBWS ade 22 a4 ehessas 5.34 4.81 
3C 36” . 4.84 4.10 
3D 45" me 6 Bee F 8.95 
S30 koe ee 6.81 6.13 
1 gu ae uE aoe rege RMSE CR ORy hs CRC ET eget ery aL Sere 7.32 6.20 
Spun Silk Taffeta (light weight, white) 
36" . 3.30 2.90 
45". 3.60 335 
Silk Knit 
90 gram, 56” tube, fixed price . 16.46 


Plus: Chiffons, Organza, Raw Silk Noils, Fuji Broadcloth, 
Metallic Chiffons, Dupion, Shantungs and an exciting 
variety of Jacquards. 


Silk Sample Sets: $17.00 


SILK SCARVES 
(All finished edges are hand- rolled. Perfect for dyeing and painting.) 


Crepe de Chine 12mm Habotai 8mm 


22" 22” Or x54" 220 22t Qin 45” 
25" x 25" 12" x 60" 30” x 30" 9” x 54" 
35° x35" 15" 60" 35" 35" 12" x 60" 
AS! x 45" 14" 72" 14° 72" 


Superior Indian Cotton Crepe de Chine 8mm 

42" x 45" 35” x 35" g” x 54” 
12” « 60” 

Indian Mulberry 

36” x 36” (plus 9” fringe) 


Silk Knit Camisole $7.95 each 
Silk Satin Charmeuse Camisole $8.50 each 
Dupion Silk Ties (ready to paint)$5.35 each 


Domestic and Imported Natural 
and Bleached Cottons. 
Beautiful Selection of Sateens 
plus Constant new Additions. 


PLUS: 


Jacquard Silk Colors: Vibrant, high quality silk dyes manufactured by 
Rupert, Gibbon & Spider, Inc. 


Jacquard Gutta Resist: Clear, Black, Gold & Silver 


Vertical Fabric Steamer: Professional, heavy duty, life-time 
usage. $695.00 


Deka Fabric Paints and Dyes: Complete line. 
Brushes, Dispenser Bottles, Metal Tips, Books and Patterns. 


Prices subject to change. Customer pays shipping charges. 
Dealer inquiries welcomed. Ask for our New free catalog. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


P.O. Box 425 © Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707 / 433-9577 


Questions 





Rotary-cultter woes 
How do you keep the fabric from 
“skootching” around when yowre trying 
to cut it with a rotary cutter? 

—Ann Ingraham, Eureka, CA 
David Coffin replies: I assume that 
vou re not just cutting straight strips with 
vour cutter, since running the cutter 
against a straightedge (transparent plastic 
is best) pressed firmly down on the 
fabric will certainly keep at least the 
cutting line from moving. If you’re 
using the cutter to cut out garment 
pattern pieces, as I do, the fabric does 
tend to ripple and shift in front of the 
rolling cutter blade when you’re cutting 
anything but straight lines. (For straight 
cutting, I always cut against a 
straightedge.) I’ve found that if the 
pattern is held down with light weights, 
and if I press near the cutting line with 
my fingertips to keep everything in 
place, all I have to do to get rid of the 
ripple is to occasionally lift the cutter 
in the middle of a cut. When the ripple 
flattens out, I start cutting again. 

If you don’t have lots of other pattern 
pieces that might shift out of place, you 
can also hold the fabric at the end of 
the cutting line (or pinch a bit of fabric in 
the middle of a long line) and very 
slightly pull the fabric away from the 
cutter as you push it with your other 
hand. If you pull a little more slowly than 
vou push, you'll be able to cut without 
creating any ripples. 

If these ideas don’t solve your 
problem, investigate spray adhesives. 
Treadleart (25834 Narbonne Ave., 
Lomita, CA 90717; 213-534-5122) offers 
KK100 Adhesive Spray, which is 
designed for holding appliqués in place, 
patterns to fabric, and so on. It 
evaporates within 48 hours, so there’s no 
clean up. Spraying this on your cutting 
mat might do the trick. 


Wither inkle info? 
Where can I get information on using 
an iwnkle loom for band weaving? 

—W.H. Schwettmann, Alto, NM 
Alice Korach replies: Mary Meigs 
Atwater’s classic book, Byways im 
Handweaving, 1988, first published in 
1954 ($12.95+ $1.50 S&H, available from 
ShuttleCraft Books, Box 550, 
Coupeville, WA 98239; 206-678-4648), has 
an excellent section on inkle (Scottish 
for fabric bands) looms and patterns, 
along with card weaving, plaiting, finger 
weaving, and other band techniques. It 
belongs on every weaver’s bookshelf. 
Also available from ShuttleCraft is Harriet 
Tidball’s Monograph (Number 27), 
Weaving Inkle Bandas. 
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Where are these 

basic notions? 

I can’t find silk buttonhole twist locally. 

Do you know of a mail-order source? 
—Barbara Easton, Canaan, NH 


I need a very fine silk thread for 
hand-rolled hems on scarves. Where 
can I buy such thread? 

—Mary Sheehan, Rochester, MN 


I’ve looked high and low for a good- 
quality, simple thimble. The current crop 
doesn’t have deep enough pits. 

—Lucretia Romey, Canton, NY 


Where can I get just the repair parts for 
zippers—sliders, pulls, and stops? 

—M. Friedman, Mahopac, NY 
David Coffin replies: I have a treasured 
sterling silver thimble with nice deep pits 
that I found at William Wawak Company: 
Box 59281, Schaumburg, IL 60159-0281 
(within Illinois, 312-397-4850; outside 
Illinois, 800-645-2235). It’s a tailor’s 
open-end thimble, but Wawak sells 
closed-end thimbles too. You can get 
either kind in nickle-plated brass, solid 
nickle, or sterling silver. The sterling 
thimbles are things of beauty. They’re 
around $30 (the others are a couple of 
dollars), but they don’t wear out. They 
run about two sizes smaller than regular 
thimbles. You can send a tracing ora 
rubbing of the opening of a thimble that 
fits (or the whole thimble), and Wawak 
will find a match. 

Wawak’s color catalog ($3.50—a must 
for sewers) also lists all kinds of zipper 
parts, and silk thread as well, but their 
silk buttonhole twist comes only in the 
waxed skeins that tailors use, which are 
expensive and don’t come in many colors. 
For a great selection of colors and 
weights of sewing silk, try Things 
Japanese (9805 N.E. 116th St., 

Suite 7160, Kirkland, WA 98034; 
206-821-2287). Owner Maggie Backman 
tells me that all her threads are pure 
filament silk, and she sells machine 
sewing thread (Z-twist) in two weights 
(machine and topstitching) and hand 
buttonhole twist (S-twist), all in 171 
matching colors. Real-thread color 
cards are $10, printed cards are $3, or you 
can send a swatch and have Maggie 
pick a matching color. These same silks 
are also available in needlework- and 
knitting-weight yarns by special order, 
and in a heavy twist for tassel making. 

The old, familiar Belding-Corticelli 
machine and buttonhole silks are still 
available from G Street Fabrics 
(11854 Rockville Pike, Rockville, MD; 
800-333-9191) and The Mill End Store 





(8300 S.E. McLoughlin Blvd., Portland, 
OR 97202; 503-236-1234). When couturier 
Charles Kleibacker hand-rolls a hem, 

he untwists a cut length of the 3-ply 
machine silk and uses each ply 
separately for an ultra-thin thread. 


Shadow embroidery — 

who knows? 

I’m looking for books and design ideas 

for shadow embroidery. Any suggestions? 

—Delores Crago, Gainesville, FL 

Julia Golson replies: Shadow embroidery 

refers to the technique of stitching on 

the underside of a fine, transparent 

fabric, so that the design shows 

up on the right side. It was originally 

worked white-on-white, but contemporary 

embroiderers usually do shadow work 

with colored fabric and threads for more 

variety. The two main sources on 

shadow work are Mary Thomas’s 

Embroidery Book, (Dover reprint, 

1983) and Hetsie Van Wyk’s Embroider 

Now (out of print, but available from 

Muriel Connery, 116 Pinehurst Ave., 

New York, NY 10033). The technique is 

also mentioned in The Larousse 

Encyclopedia of Embroidery 

Techniques (Larousse & Co., 1984). 
Designs are available from me (Julia 

Golson Designs, 490 Forestdale Drive, 

Atlanta, GA 30342), from Belles and 

Beaus (5002 E. 97th Place, Tulsa, OK 

74137), and from Karen’s Art Stitchery 

(2718 Gervais St., Columbia, SC 29205.) 


Reader replies 


Readers have volunteered the following 
mformation in response to queries. 


More on old sewing machines 

I’m a collector of antique sewing 
machines and can help readers with 
information about their oldies. Send 
the model number and a photo of the 
machine to me: Ellie Holbein, RD 2 
Sweetman Rd., Ballston Spa, NY 12020. 


Renee Goldin of Cabin John, MD, wrote 
to recommend Don Albert at American 
Vacuum and Sewing Machine, 11212 
Georgia Ave., Wheaton, MD 20902; 

(301) 933-6662, as a knowledgeable 
collector and restorer of old sewing machines. 


About the answer people: David Coffin 
and Alice Korach are associate editors of 
Threads. Julia Golson is a designer and 
teacher of embroidery. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown CT 06470. 
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ay NOW, CREATE BEYOND YOUR WILDEST DREAMS. 
NCE NECESSARY 








THE WORLD PREMIERE OF THE 
PFAFF CREATIVE®1473 CD. 


At last, the sewing machine that 
brings you full freedom to create every- 
thing you’ve ever dreamed of making. 
And awhole lotmoreyou never dared to 
dreamof. 

The Pfaff creative® 1473 CD lets you 
turn any sketch into heirloom embroidery. 
Just slip your drawing into the new Creative 
Designer. Move the scanner arm along 
your line and press the button wherever 
you want the Pfaff creative®1473 CD to 
sew astitch. The advanced microchip 
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NO EXPERIE 


remembers up to 3,262 
stitches. And sews them 
oncommand. 

Imagine amachine 
that also puts 355 built-in 
stitch programs at your 

fingertips. There are 
dozens of embroidery 
stitches. Including a 
unique true cross stitch. And there are 
even programs that combine stitches into 
fancy arabesques and other motifs. 
While other machines force you to 
settle for anarrowstitch width, the Pfaff 
creative® 1473 CD will sew stitches up to 
9mm wide. That's another unique feature. 
There are also nine different styles 
of buttonholes in an enormous range 

of sizes. Plus four different monogram 
alphabets and three styles of numerals. 
No other machine even comes close to 

this kind of versatility. 

Before you settle for just any sewing 
machine, comeintoyourauthorized Pfaff 





dealer for ano-obligation demonstration 
of the machine that lets you go beyond 
your wildest dreams. Or for more infor- 
mation and the name of your nearest 
Pfaff dealer mail the coupon today. 


THE LARGEST EUROPEAN MANUFACTURER 
OF SEWING MACHINES 


PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP. 


610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 
In Canada: Pfaff Canada Corp. 
4630 Dufferin St., Downsview, Ont., M3H 5S4 


Mail to: PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP 
| 610 Winters Ave., Paramus, NJ 07653 


Yes! Please send me your free full-color brochure on the 
| machine that willlet mecreate beyond my wildest dreams. 


Name 
i 
| Address 


City State___ ss Zip 


My present 
| machine is 
MAK YEAR 


T-10-89 


MODEL 


Uses for counterpane squares 

I loved Mary Walker Phillips’ book, 
Knitting Counterpanes (Taunton Press, 
1989), and immediately began experimenting 
with uses for the patterns. Knit in perle 
or Parisian cotton on size O or 1 needles, 
they make great trinket boxes. I used one 
pattern for the top and one for the bottom, 
knit the side band separately, then 
stiffened the pieces in draping solution, 
available in hobby shops. (You can also 
use thinned white glue or liquid starch.) ] 
blocked them to shape, using rustproof 
pins and assembled them when dry. 

After I’d made several square and 
octagonal boxes this way, I made the 
round box at right. I used “Margaret 
Murray’s Pattern” (pp. 63-64) for the top. 
{(Editor’s note: Three counterpane 
patterns appeared in Threads, No. 22, p. 32). 

I made the flower-shaped knob in the 
center by knitting 4 rows in stockinette 
on 12 sts. Row 5 is a series of eyelets: 

*vo, k2tog* to end. I finished with 4 more 
stockinette rows, then cut the thread at 
12 in. and used a tapestry needle to 
gather the stitches and sew the sides to 
form a tube. I folded the tube along the 
eyelet row with the gathered stitches 
inside. With the same needle and thread I 





Using multisize patterns 
I like to use multisize patterns over and 
over in different sizes for my growing son. 
Before I lay the pattern tissue on the 
fabric, I clip the curved areas of the 
pattern tissue perpendicular to the 
cutting line and just up to the smallest 
size as though I were clipping curves in 
a sewn garment. Where there is a sharp 
curve, such as in the neck area, I may 
make six to eight clips. For a raglan or 
drop-shoulder sleeve, I may make only 
three or four clips. 

I then fold the tissue along the 
proper cutting line (drawing below) and 
cut out my fabric. When I need to use 
the pattern for a larger size, all I do is 
refold the pattern along the cutting line 
for that size. This method also works for 
patterns where the garment requires 
more than one size to fit properly. 
—Shirley Zak, Montara, CA 





Clip curves to cutting line of smallest size 
you need, and fold tissue to cutting line. 


gathered the bottom edge and sewed 
the flower over the hole at the center of 
my box top. I blocked and stiffened it. 
For the bottom and sides I found a 
jar about % in. smaller than the top and 
knit the bottom to the size of the jar’s 
bottom. I used five needles, starting with 
2 sts on each of four needles. I knit 
1 rnd, placing 8 yo increases evenly; 
then purled 1 rnd without increasing. 
These 2 rnds formed the pattern. I had 
great fun placing the increase holes in 
different patterns until the circle was 
the size of the jar bottom when stretched. 
To make the knit-in side band, I left 
the bottom stitches on the needles and 
cast 12 more sts onto the last needle. 





SS 


Ribbon stitch holder 


Recently I knit a hat for my little boy 

and wanted to try it on him when I’d 

finished the ribbing. I used a piece of 

narrow satin ribbon instead of yarn to 

hold the stitches. Even though my yarn 

was very fuzzy, the stitches slipped onto 

the ribbon easily. And having the ribbon 

to “scoop” against made replacing the 

stitches on the knitting needles a snap. 
—Ann Miller, Flagstaff, AZ 


Fixing punch-eard errors 
When punching new patterns for the 
knitting machine, I often make a mistake 
or decide to change a design after 
sampling. To cover a space that I punch 
incorrectly, I use white freezer tape. It’s 
much better than clear tape because it 
gives the visual aid I need in punching. 
~Hannelore Ring, San Diego, CA 


Cutting fabric ribbing 
To make children’s clothing, using 
ribbing for cuffs, waistbands, and 
neckbands, I used to waste time fiddling 
with the large chunks of ribbing fabric. 
Now I use a rotary cutter, vardstick, and 
grid mat to cut several strips at once in 
standard widths for cuffs and 
neckbands. I keep the strips in a basket, 
and just cut off the length I need. 
—Charlene Pierce, Marshall, SK, Canada 


Note: Slip all the stitches purlwise, and 
bring the yarn to the back after you’ve 
slipped the stitch(es). 

Row 1: k11, k2tog, turn. 

Row 2: sli, k10, sll, turn. 

Row 3: sl2, k9, k2tog, turn. 

Row 4: sli, k11. 

Repeating these 4 rows until all bottom 
stitches were worked off, I joined the 
remaining 12 sts to the 12 cast-on sts. 
Finally I shaped the bottom of the box 
around the jar and stiffened it. 

I found this method much easier 
than sewing already stiffened pieces 
together. I’ve enjoyed working all the 
patterns that I’ve tried, but the 5-needle 
patterns have less bias than the 
diagonal patterns and are thus more 
suitable for boxes. Border patterns, 
which can be worked to any size 
rectangle, would make beautiful 
envelope-style lingerie bags. I used 
5 repeats of a scalloped edging to make 
a sachet. I folded it over and sewed a net 
bag filled with rose potpourri inside. A 
plain window shade would look great with 
a knit border along the bottom. The 
possibilities seem endless. 

—Sandy Terp, Viking Design, 
Phillipsburg, NJ 


Testing “dry clean” fabric 
for washability 
Cut a swatch in half and measure each 
piece. Put one piece in a bowl of cold, 
soapy water for three minutes. Rinse it 
in cold water, remove excess moisture 
with a towel, and let it dry, or press it 
dry if it’s silk. Compare it with the 
unwashed half. Also test for water 
spotting by sprinkling some water on the 
swatch and letting it dry. To check the 
darker colors of prints for bleeding, fold a 
damp swatch in half and let it dry. If 
vou plan to machine-wash, pin the 
measured swatch to a piece of stable 
fabric, and use the gentle cycle. 

—Susan Herrmann, Damascus, OH 


Cleaning sewing machines 

I use Archer’s Instant Dust Remover 

Spray to clean lint, dust, threads, and 

even lost straight pins from my 

computer sewing machine. It’s also great 

for cleaning my knitting machine, 

accessory boxes, and other tiny places. It’s 

moisture-free, and a 6-o0z. can costs 

only $1.99 at Radio Shack. This is 2 oz. 

more and $3 less than the brand 

ordinarily sold at sewing stores. 

(Editor’s note: This spray, and similar 

products, contains freon, which is 

associated wih ozone-layer damage.) 
—Ellen J. Riggan, Gloucester, VA 
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Stringing beads 
Plastic dental-floss threaders make 
wonderful needles for stringing small 
beads. First put whatever thread you're 
using through the loop. Then put the first 
bead on the tip and push it to the “eye” 
to hold the thread more securely, as 
shown below. After you’ve puta 
number of beads on the needle, push 
them onto the thread at once. Dental- 
floss threaders are sold at drug stores—20 
for under $2. I prefer the fine, 3’A-in.-long 
ones (Butler EEZ-THRU). 

—Claude English, Sebastopol, CA 





Long, fine dental-floss 
threaders are easy to thread, 
and they go through very small beads. 


Pressing for better piecing 
Quilters strengthen seams by folding 
them to one side rather than opening 
them, but the added bulk makes one- 
sided seams hard to press flat. 

Since Seminole piecing requires flat 
seams to ensure accurate cutting and 
assembly, I’ve worked at developing 
ways to press seams flat. Soft or thick 
fabrics should have the stitching 
pressed in before the fabric is opened out. 
I work on the face of the piecing with 
the seamed side down and use the iron’s 
long edge to “strike” against the folded 
seam as the iron passes sideways across 
the seamline. I chose an iron with the 
sharpest edge on its soleplate (the less 
expensive models usually have the 
sharpest edges). I also avoid stretching the 
work by reserving steam pressing until 
I’ve completed all the piecing. 

Stephanie Santmyers, Greensboro, NC 


Thread organizer 
Mv homemade thread organizer is a 
handy gadget for doing stitchery. It has a 
revolving platform mounted on a post 
about 34 in. high that stands on a 14-in.-sq. 
plywood base. I mount a short dowel 
into the top of the post to hold a platform 
for a Rubbermaid turntable. I drill 
holes for *4-in. dowels all around a 
circular board that rests on the 
turntable, and I glue the dowels in place. 
I hang each skein on a dowel and stick 
a label below the dowel on the edge of the 
circular board to identify the color’s 
symbol. I usually sit on the couch 
with my embroidery frame supported. 
The work goes faster because I can use 
both hands. 

—Adeline D. Farmer, Superior, WI 
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Easier threading for weavers 
Write out your threading in groups of 
four on narrow paper, like adding- 
machine tape. Tape it to vour loom at 
eye level. After threading a group, stick a 
pin in the paper. Move the pin along as 
vou thread, and you'll always know just 
where you left off. Also, look for 
consistencies in threading. For example, 
in a simple draft, every thread that goes 
through a heddle on an odd harness may 
come through the middle of the lease 
sticks. By checking yourself as you go 
along, you’re more likely to end up 
perfectly threaded. 

—Peggy Osterkamp, New York, NY 


Sewing sharp points 


To make sharp points, sew regulation 
stitches until you’re 1 in. from the corner. 
Then make very small stitches to the 
point. Sew two or three tiny stitches 
across the point, depending on the 
thickness of the fabric. Next, trim close to 
the small stitches and cut across the 
point (top drawing below). Turn the fabric 
right side out and insert a needle that’s 
threaded with doubled, unknotted thread 
on each side of the point through the 
seam (bottom drawing). Pull gently on the 
thread to sharpen the point. 

—Ilya Sandra Perlingienn, San Drego, CA 

A 
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\ ) 


Do you have a handy tip, a useful 

trick, some good advice, or a source for 
hard-to-find equipment or materials? 
Well pay $25 for each item that we 
publish. Send details, photos, or 
sketches (well redraw them) to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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At least once a year 
we hold a special 
exhibition of 
costume and/or 
textiles. A World of 
Costume and 
Textiles, which 
closes Nov. 12, 
includes some of 
our greatest treasures; 
works span time 
from ancient Egypt, 
represented by an 


EXHIBITS 


Costume and 
textiles at RISD 
Lucy Truman 

Aldrich was one of 
those indomitable 

and wealthy women 
who collected fine 
costumes and textiles 
around the turn of the 
century. Together with her 
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sister, Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller, Lucy traveled to Asia 
to find, among other items, superb Noh 
robes (photo at right) and Ch’ing Dynasty 
costumes. In 1923, while on a train to 
Peking, she was captured by Chinese 
bandits, robbed, forced to march in her 
nightgown for miles in the middle of the 
night, and suddenly released in the 
countryside. Undaunted, the following 
vear she traveled to India, where she 
purchased fine saris and printed textiles. 
Lucy’s story makes her one of the 
most interesting of the donors who 
helped the Museum of Art at the Rhode 
Island School of Design (RISD) build a 
collection of over 14,000 historic 
costumes and textiles. Started when the 
Museum was founded in the 1880s, the 
collection is a resource for students and 
art historians. It has many outstanding 
examples, from ancient Egyptian linens to 
Gothic tapestries to 20th-century 
couturier fashions. It is open to researchers 
with special projects. Antonia Kormos, 
for example, is studying our 15th-century 
weavings from Perugia, Italy, graphing 
and examining the weaves so she can 
Weave a modern version. 


Dolls at the 
Wenham Museum 
“You've come a long 
* way, dolly,” is the 
catchword of 
modern cloth 
dollmaking. People 
who make dolls have 
found that fabric 
possesses all the 
flexibility of wax 
or porcelain and 








“Miss Eula stops by 
to tell what her eyes 
have seen” reflects 
doltmaker Etlen Tur- 
ner’s sensitivity to 
the people of the 
mountains. (Photo by 
Ann Hawthorne) 
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No amount of adversity could stop collector 
Lucy T. Aldrich from traveling to find cos- 
tumes and textiles like this Japanese Noh 
robe (1750-1800) of silk, kat, and silk floss. 
(Photo by Robert Thornton; courtesy of the 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design) 


have increasingly turned to it to create 
startlingly realistic or imaginative dolls. It 
is in tribute to these artists that 

the Wenham Museum in Wenham, MA, 
mounted the exhibit, Doll Fantasies— 
Current Artists in Cloth.” The exhibit, 
which closed in September, featured over 
100 dolls by invited artists from 21 
states, Canada, and the Netherlands. 

The variety and quality of cloth dolls 
are limited only by the artist’s 
imagination and sewing skills. 

Employing needle sculpture and contour 
seaming, combined with embroidery, 
fabric painting, and exquisite needlework, 
each dollmaker demonstrates the 
versatility of fabric. From princesses to 
bag ladies, the dolls represent the 

human condition. 

Michelle V. Limpert creates woodland 
sprites in the heart of New York City. Her 





uncut linen pile tunic, to 
the present, with a textile by 
contemporary designer Junichi Arai. The 
exhibition catalog ($25+ S&H) includes 

a history of the collection, color plates of 
selected pieces, and a description with 
each of 113 black-and-white plates that 
places the item in its social and 

historical context. An example is an early 
20th-century pile skirt from the Kuba 
tribe of Zaire, with a traditional geometric 
pattern. Embroidered with raffia fibers 
drawn through the woven cloth and cut to 
form short tufts, it would have been 
worn by ceremonial dancers. A skirt like 
this also served as a form of wealth, 

being given as a gift or “paid” as 
compensation in legal settlements. 

The museum is open Tuesday through 
Sunday; the Costume and Textile 
Department is open by appointment on 
weekdays. For information, write or 
phone me or the assistant curator, 
Pamela Parmal: Museum of Art, RISD, 
224 Benefit St., Providence, RI 02903; 
(401) 3381-3511. —Susan Anderson Hay 


Hay is Curator of Costume and 
Textiles at the Museum of Art, RISD. 


dolls take you to a secret place, where 
the creatures join you to share in dances, 
songs, and stories. 

Ellen Turner of Horse Shoe, NC, has 
lived in the Blue Ridge Mountains most of 
her life. Her principal interest lies in 
portraying the women of Appalachia, such 
as Miss Eula in the photo at left. She 
constructs her dolls on a cloth-wrapped 
wire armature, then stitches and 
paints the face. 

As home of a world-famous collection 
that includes 5,000 dolls, dollhouses, 
playthings, and miniatures, the Wenham 
Museum is ideally suited for presenting 
dollmakers to a wide audience. From 
the 1,000 dolls permanently on display, a 
visitor can follow the course of 
dollmaking from ancient Egypt through 
the golden age of 19th-century 
European dolls to Shirley Temple and 
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Donna Salyers’ 


Fabulous Fakes 


Enjoy the fabulous feel of a 
full-length ‘fur’ coat! 





¢ Warm yet lightweight; luxurious yet affordable 
¢ The kinder, gentler fur to wear guilt-free 


¢ Kit includes pattern plus appropriate amount 
of “fur” (approx. 3 yds.}—choose from six 
Fabulous Fakes 


¢ Patterns describe the sewing methods 
furriers use to create a gorgeous, authentic- 
looking, full-length “fur” coat. 


« Average sewing time: 8-9 hours 
¢ Skill level: advanced beginner 


“Il knew | had done a fairly good job in sewing a full- 
length black “fox” coat when the doorman at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York commented on my 
‘beautiful fur.’ After being refused checking service in 
an exclusive New York restaurant because ‘we can't 
assume responsibility for a coat of that value,’ | needed 
no further convincing that | had created one smashing 
coat,” says syndicated columnist/author/TV personality 
Donna Salyers. 
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Create your own Fabulous Fake with an incredibly gorgeous fur-like 
fabric. The rich sheen, guard hairs, even pelt lines that create a scallop 
along the hem, add up to a million dollar look. 


NEW FABRICS! Lynx, leopard and raccoon have been added to our 
classics—dark brown ranch mink, black fox and silver fox. 


NEW PATTERN! This classic straight-cut coat with square shoulders 
offers a choice of collars plus a jacket cutting line (Pattern #02). Or 
choose our original pattern with a face-framing boa and natural shoulder 
line (Pattern #01). The coats in both patterns have set-in sleeves and are 
fully lined. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: If not satisfied, return uncut fabric and 
pattern in original packaging within 10 days of delivery for a full refund. 


ABOUT THE FABRICS - Raccoon: Dark brown frosted with white guard 
hairs and 4 1/2" pelts, considered by many to be the most fabulous of the 
fakes. Kit $129; Per yd.: $49.95. 


Leopard: Velvety soft and unpelted—perfect for a full-cut coat, has spots 
of beige, tan and black. Kit: $129; Per yd.: $49.95. 


Lynx: Black markings on creamy beige make this unpelted fur a 
spectacular alternative to the endangered species. Kit: $129; Per yd.: 
$49.95. 


Black Fox: Plush 4" pelts with shimmering guard hairs (often mistaken for 
sable). Kit $109; Per yd.: $42.95. 


Dark Brown Ranch Mink: Ideal with our new pattern to create the 
sophisticated “Fifth Avenue” coat; has 2 3/4" pelts. Kit: $109; Per yd.: 
$42.95. 


Silver Fox: Stunning on a woman with blond or silver hair, this fur has 
luxurious, full 4 1/2" pelts. Kit: $119; Per yd.: $45.95. 


PATTERN ONLY: $7 includes shipping; may be applied to kit purchase. 


LINING KIT: $30 includes shipping; contains 3 1/2 yds. satin lining fabric, 
shoulder pads, 3 fur hooks, thread, stay tape, velvet for pockets. Indicate 
black, tan or grey. 


FABRIC: 60” wide, acrylic/Kanecaron blend; dry-clean; fabric may be 
purchased separately-—one yard minimum. 


SIZING: Patterns follow conventional home sewing pattern sizing; all 
sizes contained in each pattern. Petite 6-8; Small 10-12; Medium 14-16; 
Large 18-20. 


OH Please rush my: kit 
in size , and pattern# priced at $ 
I'm adding $9 for shipping for a kit or fabric. 


O IdalsolikeaQ black O tanor O greylining kit. 


OC I'm not sure which fur I'd like, so I've enclosed $8 for a set of 6 
swatches. 


0 I'd like to first take a look at one of the patterns and have 
enclosed $7 for Pattern O O1or © 02. 


City/State/ZIP 

Telephone ( ) 

O Mastercard QO Visa_ Acct. No. 
Exp. Date Signature 


Send check or money order to: 
Amanda Scott Publishing P.O. Box 40425 Cincinnati, OH 45240 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(513) 851-8936 : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Address 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Allow up to 4 weeks shipping - US Funds Only 


Ohio residents: please add 5.5% Ohio sales tax | 
Canada: $18 shipping - Alaska: $30 shipping | 
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Ginny. The collection has always been 
strong in cloth dolls, both from the hands 
of recognized makers and those made 
by “loving hands at home.” 

The Wenham Museum is located at 
132 Main St., Rte. 1A, approximately 45 


SYMPOSIA 


Contemporary quilts 

in Atlanta 

Quilt National ’87 will be at the High 
Museum of Arts in Atlanta, GA, until Nov. 3. 
In celebration, the museum has 
organized a symposium and workshops 
for Oct. 6-8. Keynote speaker Yvonne 
Porcella will be followed by lecturers 
discussing the historical background of 
quilting and quilt conservation. For 
further information, or to register for 
these events, which will also take 


SEWING NEWS 


Have you discovered something new in 
the world of sewing that others might 
want to hear about? If so, write to us 

at Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


A one-stop fabric reference 
Claire Shaeffer’s latest book, Claire 
Shaeffer’s Fabric Sewing Guide (Chilton 
Book Co., Chilton Way, Radnor, PA 
19089; 1989, $24.95, 532 pp.) is 
magnificent—a book that every sewer 
needs. What makes it so special? 
Shaeffer’s accomplishment isn’t her 
thorough research, the large collection of 
designer garments pictured, or even her 
welcome emphasis on unusual and 
decorative sewing techniques. Her real 
contribution is that she has rethought the 
sewing reference book so busy sewers 
can quickly get at what they need. 

Here’s the idea: Once you've settled 
on a fabric for your project, you look up 
its characteristics in the first three 
parts of the guide— Part One: Fiber 
Content; Part Two: Fabric Structure; 
and Part Three: Surface Characteristics. If, 
for example, you have a striped, 
transparent, silk chiffon, you’d read the 
section on silk, especially the section 
on lightweight silks in Part One; the 
section on wovens in Part Two; and the 
sections on striped and soft transparent 
fabrics in Part Three. 

In the section on silk, there’s 
information on silk’s characteristics, on 
selecting silk and matching it to 
garment types, and on preparing and 
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minutes north of Boston. It is open to 
the public Monday through Friday, 

11 a.m.-4 p.m.; Saturday, 1 p.m.-4 p.m.; 
and Sunday, 2 p.m.-5 p.m. An admission 
fee also includes a tour of the 
17th-century Claflin-Richards House, 


place with exhibits at the Atlanta 
History Center’s Folk Life Festival, contact 
the Quilt Colloquium, High Museum of 
Arts, 133 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, GA 30308; (404) 577-6940. 

At the Great American Gallery 
(1925 Peachtree Rd., N.E.), an exhibit 
of contemporary quilts by 13 artists will 
be on display until Nov. 4. Jane Burch 
Cochran (detail of her quilt is at right) is 
among the artists represented. Yvonne 
Porcella curated the exhibit and invited 
the artists to create works based on the 
theme, “Americana Enshrined.” The 
gallery phone is (404) 351-8210. 


caring for silk. You'll also find a list of 
silk fabrics and the sections in Part Three 
that apply to each. In addition, there’s a 
detailed discussion of how to sew with 
silks, culminating in a quick, but 
thorough, checklist of the tools and 
techniques you can safely choose from 
as you plan your garment. You'll find 
similar checklists in Parts Two and 
Three, and by comparing them, you'll be 
able to narrow down your choices. If 
voure in a hurry, you can go right to the 
checklists, but the text is hard to pass 
over; it’s to the point and sprinkled 

with tips. 

If a checklist mentions an unfamiliar 
technique, turn to Part Five—90 pages 
of designer sewing ideas. Besides a 
27-page “Fabric and Fiber Dictionary,” 
the book has an excellent bibliography, 
glossary, and index. 

One quibble: The illustrations are 
carefully numbered, but they aren’t keved 
to the text, and many could use more, 
or clearer, labels. But it’s hard for me to 
imagine starting a sewing project now 
without first checking in the guide. 
Congratulations to Shaeffer for a job 
well done! —David Page Coffin 


Couture-sewing videos 

The proliferation of sewing videos 

seems to have slowed down a bit. Perhaps 
people are starting to realize that 

there’s more to making a video than just 
pointing a camera at a sewing lecture 

and letting it rip. Evidence of this is 
ample in Roberta Carr’s Couture 
Techniques for Fine Sewing and Couture 
Techniques for Sewing Pants (each 






which contains period furnishings, 
costume collections, and quilt 
collections. —Diane D. Buck 


Buck is curator of the doll collection at 
the Wenham Museum. 





Jane Burch Cochran's quilt, “For All Our 
Grandmothers.” (Photo by J. M. Cockerill) 


$34.95 + $2.50 S&H, available from The 
Fabric Carr, Box 32120, San Jose, CA 
95152). Both tapes are visually delighting, 
and there are plenty of attractive and 
interesting clothes to look at. The 
emphasis is on top-quality construction 
and fabrics; there’s not a whiff of 
polyester in the air. Carr is an ideal 
teacher; she speaks well, she’s well 
prepared, and she has a logical turn of 
mind. Combine this with the innovative 
techniques she presents and the careful 
editing and camera work, and you have a 
pair of videos worth serious consideration. 

The video on fine sewing is a bit of a 
grab bag. There are three main sections, 
covering in detail Carr’s suggestions for 
sewing sleeves, both tailored and for 
dresses and blouses; using bias bands 
to finish edges and as decoration; and 
precision pad stitching for lapels. In 
each case, I found ideas and methods that 
clarified familiar, vet challenging, 
techniques. I especially liked Carr’s 
discussion of sleeve-cap shaping. 
Interspersed among these long segments 
are shorter takes on cording, elegant 
and simple faced buttonholes, single-layer 
pockets, and shoulder pads. 

If you're serious about making 
dressy, first-class pants, the pants video is 
a must. While there’s a clever tip for 
avoiding pocket/pleat details when you 
adjust crotch length, this is nota 
pants-fitting tape. Instead, Carr goes 
over every detail of pants construction, 
from cutting to hemming, adding 
uncommon, but sensible, refinements at 
every step. Highlights are her 
techniques for narrowing and shrinking 
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| for Gordon Baldwins ‘Large 


TEXTILE ARTISTS! TEXTILE DESIGNERS! PAPER MAKERS! 


We distribute extraordinary, innovative textiles and wailcoverings fo 
architects and interior designers throughout the word. 


We are interested in acquiring new lines of shibori, hand-painted, 
batik, and handwoven fabrics as well as hand-made papers. 


Technique must be excellent, concept must be challenging. 
We will consider both production work and designs suitable for 


production. 

send samples or contact Joyce or Maya at: 

OM the maya romanoff corporation 
On 1730 w. greenleaf 
= chicago, Il 60626 


fel: (812) 465-6909 — fax: (3812} 465-7089 





CAN YOU Of course not. 


You just need 


AFFORD ANOTH ER some help. 


Power Sewing 

SEWING FAILURE? answers all your 
questions concerning why something . 
didn't turn out well and you don’t 
know why or who to ask. The 
r (oe Power Sewing textbook gives . 
eal | logical step-by-step, well-illustrated | nt s 
methods for approaching and com- ‘s “* 
pleting a project — successfully, 
without frustration. 257 pages, 
$16.95 plus postage. 


NS 





Sandra Betzin 
Sewing columnist 
and television 
personality. 


Postage/Handling, U.S. $3.00; Canada $5.00 





Free brochure available upon request. 


POWER SEWING worid Trade Center, Ste. 275H, San Francisco, CA 94111 
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Cnething Patterns 
Our historic pattern brochures feature over 120 
patterns for men, women, and children. Pioneer 


and Indian clothing patterns for shirts, pants, 
leggings, moccasins, vests, accessories, 


Ladies’ gowns including wedding gowns, skirts, 


bodices, jackets, blouses, and dresses. Revolu- 
tionary War, Fur Trade Era, Scarlett O'Hara, em- 
pire, crinoline, and bustle styles also featured. 
Send $2.00 for brochures. 


order from 


FABRIC FANCIES 
Dept. T-1 
501 EVANS AVE., 
RENO, NV 89512 


PM63 Frontiersman’s 
Shirt Pattern 

(Sizes 36-50 included) 
$7.50 + $1.00 shipping 
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A new book by LOIS ERICSON... $15. 


Adding the technique of pleating can take the fabric out of the ordinary into a new dimension. 


TEXTURE. ..A CLOSER LOOK $22.00 

224 pgs. 200 photos, 16 pgs of color. 
Manipulate, create textured surfaces 
from ordinary material. 


FABRICS... RECONSTRUCTEO $14.00 
176 pgs., 80 photos. .each an example PRINT IT YOURSELF. $7.00 
of fabric manipulation. Fabric Painting. 
Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send check or MO to: 
LOIS ERICSON - Box 1680 - Tahoe City, CA 95730 


P & H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books. U.S. funds 
Cal. res. add 6% - Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off 


OESIGN & SEW IT YOURSELF. $15.00 
A workbook for creative clothing. 


BELTS.. WAISTEO SCULPTURE $12.00 
An idea book of more than 50 belts. 





SUBSCRIBE NOW AND WIN A WORK OF CRAFTS 
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“A perpetual celebration 
of the genius of the 
craftsman’s hand to 


CU] 


“The most beoutiful 
ond meaningful of 
the hundreds 


create and a monument of ort 

to new boundaries in magazines 
terms of taste and style | receive.” 
in living.” Jock Lenor 
Sir Roy Strong Lorsen 


former Director offhe Vv & A) 


RAFTS is a must for anyone 

who appreciates fine 
work in glass, jewellery, pottery, 
furniture, textiles and fashion. 
Published every other month by 
the Crafts Council of England 
and Wales, CRAFTS’ unmatched 
standards of photography, 
illustration and writing will 
open your eyes fo a world you 
thought you knew — unfil now. 


UBSCRIBE on this form and 
yourname will nof only 
be entered info our prize draw 


Vessel, pictured here. You will 

also receive the following 

benefits: 

M An extra issue free for one 
year subscribers 

MM Three extra issues free for 
two year subscribers 

M Aselection of ten Crafts 
Council postcards. 


ALDWIN'S ‘Large Vessel’ in 

The Belvedere series Is 
CRAFTS draw prize, It stands 
26" high and is valued at 
£1,500. 







“Surely the best “Anybody who practices “The new Crafts 
magazine in or who is interested Magazine makes 
this field in the role of crafts you want to rush 
in the world.” should be sure to out and see 
Sir Hugh Casson subscribe to the everything in it 
(former President of magazine. They will be for yourself.” 
the Royal Acodemy) missing a lot of Dan Klein 







interesting things if 
they don’t.” 
Sir Terence Conran 
(Charman — Storehouse PLC) 


rere wg To: Crafts Magazine, |Oxendon Sireet, London SWIY 4AT, England. | 


.. a: To: Crafts Magazine, 1 Oxendon Street, London SWIY 4AT, England. 
Please send me one/two year subscription to CRAFTS. 


starting with the issue. 





One Year Subscription UK & Ere £19 50 
Overseas £27.50 (USS49.00) 


Two Year Subscription: UK & Eire £35.75 
Overseas £50.00 (USS90.00) 


|enclose payment a Please invoice me g 
Charge my Access L] Eurocard L 
Mastercard L_] American Express (eal 


Welt f tt fl fT rk 


Expiry Date 
Title (Mr/Mrs/Ms/Miss) Initials 


Name 
Adaress 


Visa 








Post code/Zip 
Phone (Daytime} 


Signature Date 
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| 
Single copies of CRAFTS magazine are available at £3.95 
each including post & packing. (Overseas £4.75, USS8 50). | 
| 

| 
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Your FREE gift will be despatched to you within three weeks 


Please send me a Student Application Form 


Please send me the 1989 Crafts Council Map 
of Selected Galleries & Craft Shops 


——_——— of receipt of this form 63] 





October/November 1989 








the knee to reduce bagging, and 
shaping a waistband cut on the 
cross-grain with an iron. Highly 
recommended. —David Page Coffin 


Burda magazine goes English 
If you like Burda patterns, but they are 
unavailable at your local fabric store, an 
enjoyable alternative is burda MODEN 
magazine, Burda’s monthly fashion 
publication. Similar to an American 
sewing-pattern and knitting magazine 
combined, it’s filled with color photos 
of 20 to 100 attractive garments, several 
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Castro Winningham 

starts to make warmth 
and beauty out of virtually 
nothing. (Photo by Casey Winningham) 


Appalachian string quilts 

“[ been working on something for you 
kids,” said my father-in-law, Castro 
Winningham. “Might as well give it to 
vou right now. Remember the quilt I 


ORGANIZATIONS 


World’s largest 

needlework guild 

If vou’re a needleworker with a desire 
to sharpen your skills and develop your 
creativity, vou may want to explore the 
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sweaters, and usually one or two 
needlework projects. The similarity stops 
there because, unlike an American 
sewing-pattern magazine, it includes 
inserts with a full-size pattern for every 
garment, with terse (half-page at most) 
sewing instructions. You isolate the 
pattern pieces by outlining them with a 
felt-tip pen, trace them onto fresh 
paper, and they’re ready to use. (Sandra 
Betzina demonstrated how to prepare 
the patterns in Threads, No. 23, p. 61.) 
Unlike a multiple-size Burda pattern, 
the magazine pattern is usually in a 


made for your first child, Ian? I madea 
string quilt for your next child.” (I wasn’t 
even pregnant vet!) He pointed to a spot 
on the quilt: “This yellow piece is from 
my grandmother’s clothes, and this 
piece,” he pointed out a scrap of 
windowpane plaid, “is from one of my 
shirts. And there on the back I pinned a 
few patches so my grandkids will know 
how it was made, fifty vears from now.” 

I’m fairly knowledgeable about quilts, 
but I’d never heard of string quilts until 
Castro mentioned them. During the 
Great Depression, some poor families 
didn’t even have scrap cloth to make 
quilts. In parts of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, families would buy bundles 
of “strings”—cloth scraps from clothing 
factories—that were so tiny they had to 
be pieced together to make blocks. Each 
bundle cost $1. “That don’t sound like 
much,” Castro said, “but back then a 
dollar could be a day’s wages. But you 
got a pretty big bundle for a dollar.” 

The strings were in all colors. 
Generally, a narrow strip would be pieced 
by a wide one, and a bright by a dark 
one; the contrast was part of the charm. 

The first step in making a quilt was 
to cut a block template from stiff 
cardboard, leaving room for seam 
allowances. The template was laid on 
layers of newspaper, from which 
squares were cut. The children would 
select strings and piece two together 
and to the paper at the same time, so 
they’d be sewing through three layers. 
“You just take them as they came,” said 
Castro. “Most generally, they was 


opportunities available through the 
Embroiderers’ Guild of America (EGA). 
Setting and maintaining high standards in 
embroidery, teaching embroidery arts, 
and preserving the needle-arts heritage 
are the goals of the EGA. Membership 

is 25,000, with 300 chapters throughout 
the U.S. The largest needle-arts guild in 


maximum of four sizes, and often in 
only one popular size, which may require 
fitting and pattern-sizing skill. 

Until September, burda MODEN was 
in German, with an English insert with 
translations for everything but the chatty 
garment descriptions and ads. Now it is all 
in English. Sample copies are available 
for $5 from GLP International, 560 Sylvan 
Ave., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632-3188; 
(201) 871-1010. —Amy T. Yanagi 


Coffin and Yanagi are associate editors 
of Threads. 


straight on one side, so that was the side 
vou started with. If one piece was 
curved, then you sewed it to a straight 
one. If you had a little extra [seam 
allowance], no matter—it was just warmer 
later.” When the newspaper block was 
covered, it was ironed smooth and flat, 
and the ragged edge was trimmed. The 
paper and fabric remained attached until 
after the blocks were sewn together. 

The blocks were sewn together to 
make a full-size quilt; then the paper was 
removed carefully so the stitching 
wouldn't tear. The quilt backing was often 
old feed sacks sewn together or cheap 
unbleached muslin. For stuffing, Castro 
said they used cotton grown by an uncle. 
After removing the seeds, cards were used 
to make batts. The quilt top, batting, 
and lining were basted together while 
everything was kept stretched and smooth; 
then it was attached to the quilting frame. 
Castro said his mother used a fan 
pattern for quilting. Starting from one 
corner, she’d draw an arc at arm’s 
length, using a pencil on a string. She’d 
fill the arc with concentric arcs and 
continue to fill the whole quilt with arcs. 

I plan to tell my children what their 
grandfather told me and to have them 
make a string quilt. ’ll use and 
treasure the small quilt as a monument to 
the human spirit. May we all have the 
grace to create beauty and warmth from 
next to nothing. —-Nancy Winningham 


Nancy and her husband, Casey, enjoy 
discovering and preserving family 
history and old-time crafts. 


the world, it is concerned with canvas 
work, crewel, counted and free-surface 
embroidery, smocking, quilting, pulled- 
and drawn-thread techniques, etc. 
Members have access to many 
educational programs in 11 fields of 
embroidery: Master Craftsman; 
Individual and Group Correspondence 
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All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VVILDIe YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 


Send $5.00 
for samples. 
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Dawn had all 


They Could Be Your Customers! 


With The Stellar 1 Computerized Embroidery System 


1575 West 124th Avenue/Denver, Colorado 80234 














BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 


| MASTER Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 
| DESIGNERS 
SYSTEM 


all 


Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 
grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 
drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 


| Des: Nomens “1 
re describing these books. 





or Childrens Garments 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-9 
343 So. Dearbom St. Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 









Sandy needs unique 
embroidered items 
for her clothing 


The linens are next! 





Embroidered goods are booming in popularity! The 
easy-to-use STELLAR 1 automatically embroiders 
designs, lettering and monograms and comes with 
everything you need to start a profitable embroidery 
business. Lease/purchase plans are available. For 
more information, call 1-800-544-4050, or write: 











Wheto by Stuart F. Wenigaon 


Courses; School of Advanced Study; and 
Judge and Teacher Certification. Certified 
teachers provide instruction at national 
and regional seminars, develop and 
critique correspondence courses, and 
give local workshops. Certification 
consists of a series of exams ina 
specific needlework technique. Applicants 
are asked to have at least 60 hours of 
classroom teaching experience and a 
familiarity with the language of design 
before they start the program. The exams 
require candidates to produce samplers 
of technique exercises; a research paper 
on the technique’s history; a résumé; 
and teaching proposals. There are written 
exams on design, and candidates are 
evaluated in an actual teaching situation. 
Carolyn Ambuter, a member of our 
Manhattan chapter, completed the 
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How do you make a living while creating 
beautiful work? Run your own cooperative. 
Maria Meza Giron weaves a Mayan pattern, 
using a supplementary weft technique. 


Mayan weaving cooperative 
Impressed by the Mayan weavings I’d 
seen at a New York exhibit in October 
of 1988, I decided to take a trip to Sna 
Jolobil (House of Weavers), the 
cooperative in Chiapas, Mexico, where 
the weavings were made. Prior to the 
cooperative’s establishment, Mayan 
women, like widow Micaela Ruiz, were 
weaving beautiful, intricate garments 
but receiving just pennies for these pieces 
that took months to make. 
Under these conditions, Mayan weaving 
in the highlands was becoming a lost art. 
The symbolic Mayan designs and 
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certification for canvas embroidery. 
When she entered the program, she had 
written two books on canvas work, 
owned and operated a needlework shop, 
and executed commissions as a free- 
lance designer. Yet, she thinks that the 
program is rigorous and stimulating and 
that the samplers she prepared for the 
exam are still valuable as references. 
Besides classes, exhibitions are an 
integral part of EGA’s educational 
function. The national headquarters in 
Louisville, KY, mounts exhibitions 
in its gallery and organizes biennial 
exhibitions that tour the country. All 13 
EGA regions have annual shows, and 
chapters sponsor exhibitions in honor of 
anniversaries and significant member 
achievements. The guild also publishes 
Needle Arts, a quarterly magazine. 


intricate woven brocade work were being 
dropped in favor of embroidered 
patterns. In the 1970s, when 
anthropologist Walter Morris arrived in 
Chiapas and found Mayan women weaving 
kangaroo designs from store-bought 
kits, he knew there had to be a better 
way. So, in 1978 he and a small group 
of Americans, Mexicans, and Mayan 
Indians founded the cooperative to 
preserve Mayan weaving techniques. 
Located in San Cristé6bal de las Casas, 
Sna Jolobil has become one of the most 
successful weaving cooperatives in 
Latin America. It is the best run, and its 
weavings are of the highest quality. 
Last year it grossed more than $80,000, 
70% of which went to the weavers. 
Over 700 women weavers belong to 
Sna Jolobil. Except for director Pedro 
Meza, a weaver and an accountant, 
Mayan women run the store, choose what 
pieces to buy, and organize weavers in 
the 15 hamlets and villages surrounding 
San Cristébal. In addition, they teach 
weavers how to make natural dyes, choose 
the highest-quality threads, and weave 
brocade. The weavers also get together in 
the spring and fall for a weaving contest 
sponsored by San Crist6bal. The winner 
receives a cash prize and gains 
recognition in the community. 
Representative weavers from the 
communities meet to select pieces for the 
cooperative store and to receive 
payment for sold pieces. They decide who 
becomes a member of the cooperative 
by looking at a weaver’s work. 
A small group of weavers who hold 
the informal title of “master weaver,” 
serve as teachers. Women like Rosa 
Hernandez of San Andrés know the myths 
behind the symbols woven into the 





I joined the Manhattan Chapter in 
1983 after attending its annual holiday 
sale; I’ve missed only two meetings 
since. My stitch repertoire has increased, 
and I’ve learned innovative applications 
for traditional techniques. 

If you can’t participate in a local 
chapter, you can be part of EGA’s 
Member-at-Large Program. The EGA is 
also planning an overseas group. 

For more information, write to the 
Embroiderers’ Guild of America, Inc., 
335 W. Bdwy., Suite 100, Louisville, KY 
40202; (502) 589-6956. —Marie Wilson 


Wilson is a fiber artist and 
needlework designer in New York City. 
Her work has been exhibited at 
galleries and museums, including New 
York’s Museum of American Folk Art. 


cloth, as well as the practical weaving 
techniques. For them, weaving is more 
than income; it is a way of living the ways 
of their ancestors. 

Sna Jolobil is fanatical about quality. 
When selecting a piece for sale, Micaela 
Ruiz, a community representative and 
the cooperative’s quality controller, 
checks for tight weave, a design that is 
true to the village of origin, fineness of 
thread, and the number of colors used. 
These criteria determine price. For many 
people, $300 for a wool huzpil is a lot. 
But that $300 gives the weaver a fair price 
for her labor and skill and sends a 
message that the ancient rhythms of 
Mayan life still live and hold meaning. 

Although the store is the focal point, 
Sna Jolobil also serves as an educational 
and research center for its weavers and 
visitors who want to learn Mayan 
techniques. The cooperative has a 
collection of about 500 old and new 
woven pieces, many of them rare 
ceremonial garments, available for study. 

Sna Jolobil has survived for more 
than a decade, despite the lack of 
government funding, Mexico’s 
economic instability, and its internal 
political problems. It has survived 
because the members, not foreigners and 
businessmen, are carrying out their 
own vision of their culture. Sna Jolobil 
thrives by weaving the dreams of the 
past with techniques of the present. 

For information on visiting the coop, 
write to Sna Jolobil, SC, Pedro Meza, Calzada 
Lazaro Cardenas 42, Apartado Postal 
191, 29240 San Cristébal de las Casas, 
Chiapas, Mexico. —Sarah L. Pattee 


Pattee is a writer and collector of 
Mayan textiles in San Diego, CA. 
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Houston’s 15th 
| International Quilt Festival 


















the world's largest quilt show & sale Craft Marketing A 

Opportunities P 

from American P 

Craft Enterprises L 

| 

EXHIBITOR C 

NOV. 2-5, 1989 APPLICATIONS . 

George Brown Convention Center Apply now to exhibit at all seven ACC Craft Fairs. T 

H t T These juried shows are the preeminent 
ouston, 4exas marketing events for American crafts. 
+ classes begin Nov. 1 with habtliniien 
| 4990 ACC Craft Fairs Deadlines on 

| | BALTIMORE Feb. 27-Mar. 4 October 4, 1989 

Deirdre Amsden = Jean Kay Laury BOSTON NEW March 24-28 October 4, 1989 N 

Jinny Beyer Nancy paren MINNEAPOLIS April 48 October 1, 1989 S 
Monica Calvert Yvonne Porcella ATLANTA NEW May 3-6 October 45, 1989 
Nancy Crow and others NEW YORK May 40-43 (tentative) October 45, 1989 
= ) WEST SPRINGFIELD June 49-24 October 45, 1989 
+15 special quilt exhibits SANFRANCISCO = August 8-42 October 45, 1989 


+ over 200 exhibitors 


| For more information contact: 


| American Craft Enterprises, inc. 
(enum PO Box 10, 256 Main Street, New Paltz, NY 12564 
Game  800/836-3470(914/255-0039 in NYS} 


For a brochure send long SASE (45¢ postage) to Quilt Festival, 
14520 Memorial #54, Houston, TX 77079 
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BROTHER KNIT - FITS KNITKING Babylock 1500 |-step Buttonhole 189 KRI10 Electronic KnitterContour 139 WISS-MADE PASSAP K 
KH950 w/Mylar Knitter $1,199 Babylock 2400 24-stitch SM 219 KR7-Knit contour Attachment 129 E6000 Computer KM $2,290 
KH940+ Memory Knitter 1,149 Babylock 200 Free arm ZZ 149 ST3 Metal Stand 69 Roller Stand 601 For E6000 249 
KH930 Computer Knitter 999 INGER SEWING L-C2 Lace Carriage 169 =RT63 Stand DM80_ 89 
PPD110 for 940/930 399 6268 Ultra w/cassettes SM $999 YC64-color Changer 149 U-70 Transfer Carriage 69 
FB 100 Disk Drive 299 2210 Computer 100 stitches 599 SC3-Linker 4.5mm Carriage 79 ~_U-100E Transfer Carriage 159 
KG93 Garter Carriage 349 4623 1-step Buttonhole SM 499 RT1-Transfer 4.5mm Carriage 79 Deco PC Unit 299 
KH892 Punch Knitter 649 4613 Self Wind Bobbin SM 3909 AW1-Weave 4.5mm Carriage 79 Computer Forma 199 
KH836 PC, KMw/Lace Carriage 399 4610 autotension, stretch stitches 299 4G20 Intarsia 4.5mm Carriage 29 Paper Forma 89 
KG88/89 II G-Carriage 349 5805 best basic Free Arm, BH 199 DL 1000 Linker-Electric — 499 4-Color Changer 249 
KR850/900 Ribber 299 322 Feather weight 11 Ibs. 139 TOYOTA - KNIT CRAFT Motor 3000A II 999 
KH260 P.C.Bulky Knitter 589 3102 Flatbed zig zag 129 KS950P.C. Knitter $499 Cast On Combs 43 
KR260 Bulky Ribber 389 = 15c Black treadle head 79 KRS506 Ribber | 289 Hand Punch 29 
KH230 Bulky Knitter 299 14U85-5 thread serger 599 KS858 P.C. Knitter 339 E6000 or DM80 Video 29 
KR230 Bulky Ribber 199 14U34-4 thread serger 469 KRS5O5 Ribber 259 E6000 Training Manual 29 
Knit Calculator 89 14U32-3 thread serger 349 KS650 P.C. BulkyKnitter 449 _Intarsia Carriage 79 
Electric Linker 499 20U professional Machine 1,199 KR350 P.C. Rib — 259 ONS AND ACCESSORIES 
KL1 16 Knit Leader 99 8p blindstitch Machine 999 KS610 Bulky Knitter 269 — Sussman Iron PM $199 
KRC900 DB 4-color Changer 89 agic press MP4 Iron Press 239 KR310 Ribber 259 Jiffy Steamer J2 139 
KHC820 SB4-color Changer 79  Glennen yarn stitcher w/case 3909 ~Bulky 8mm Ribber 199 = Rowenta DA-82 Iron “Remove \ 65 
KA8120 Intarsia Carriage 36 Port. walking foot upholsterySM 429  K33 Knit Tracer Attachment 86 Panasonic #450 Iron \HeO Tank) a9 
KA8300 Transfer Carriage 69 SINGER KNIT - FITS STUDIO K55 Bind OffTool | 86 Vapor Simac Deluxe - MX200 199 
KA8310 Linker Carriage 89 §K580 Computer Knitter — $1.099 K65Rib Transfer Carriage 59 Vapor Simac - MX100 159 
KH400 Convertible Knitter 299 1C580 Lace Carriage "949 ~ K81 Plaiting Unit 13. Schacht Table Loom 15" 229 
KE100 Motor Drive 769 ~=PpE-] Computer - 580 799 ~=—- K 882 Intarsia Carriage 29. DAZOR Roll Lamp + Bulb 149 
Industrial Knit Machine 4000 SkK700P.C. Knitter 549  K85 Pile Attachment 20 Tilt Stand Metal 59 
BABYLOCK SERGERS SRP6O0N Ribber 299 K86 Color Changer 86 Gingher 8" Scissors | 19 
Babylock 738D/5280ED $649 S§K155 P.C. Bulky Knitter 499 Woolwinder Basic Ball 10 Baby Knit/Bond Knitter 149 
Babylock 738/5280E 549 SRI55 PC. Rib 299 Yarn Twister 2 to 5 yarns 35 Read Pleater 16 row 89 
Babylock 736/5260 429 SK151 Chunky Knitter 379 Jumbo Winder 38 Stanley Pleater 24 Row 119 
Babylock 736DF 499 SR150 Ribber 299 ~~ Skein Holder 10 Hauge Linker - Electric 499 
Babylock 428/5180 499 §R120 Ribber 199 Hand Punch 15 Dritz Dress Form My Double 119 
Serge Mate 432/5040 399 LK140 Hobby 6.5mm Knitter 199 Garter Bar 4.5mm Standard 29 Electric Cloth Cutter Consew 199 
Babylock 8000 computer SM 399 LKIOO Bulky 9mm Knitter 189 perl NSO ES aa Fe Bernina, Elna, Viking, Acces. VAR 
ATRIAL SOC UTC 4 I 












CALL FOR QUOTES 
WE MATCH PRICES 


e @ e LAYAWAY 
Sew-Knit Distributors — 
1-800-BUY-KNIT 

master charge We ship same day - UPS/COD/NO Tax 
9789 Florida Blvd. Baton Rouge, LA 70815 
ORDER 1-800-289-5648 / INFO 504-923-1260 


L.S.A.S.E. for Accessory Price Lists* 
* Specify Brands and Models 





FULL FACTORY WARRANTIES 
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Robin & Russ Handweavers 
333. \ Adams Street 
Mewinnville, OR 97128 
(50 3) 472-4760 
Mad order. retail, manufacturer 
Established in 1946 


io @ ® the company’s extensive catalog. 


S$ ndfor afr catalog and price list 
Robin's Bobbins & 
Other Things 


Route 1. Box 1736 
Mineral Bluff, GA 30559 
(404) 374-0916 


Mai order, ret! 
Eswablished in 1978 
us 


ingand tatting. 
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Now there’s no such thing as hard-to-find materials for 
your fiber arts. Bobbi McRae’s complete, conveniently 
organized sourcebook makes the whole world of fiber- 
arts products and resources readily available to you— 
whenever you need them. This volume contains listings 
and ordering information for more than 650 mail-order 
products and services coast to coast. 


The Fabric & Fiber Sourcebook shows you where to get 
the latest in yarns and fiber, fabric, weaving and spinning 
equipment, papermaking supplies, basketry supplies, 


Robin & Russ Handweavers carries a large assortment of weaving, spin- 
ring and lacemaking supplies and equipment Looms are available by Or 
egan Trail (manufactured by Robin & Russ), Norwood, Leclerc, Ma- 
comber and others. Yarns and threads in wools, cottons, linens, silks. 
metallics and other exotics are offered. a5 well as carded, dyed wool twps 
for spinning. Lacemaking supplies include pillows, prickers, bobbins and 
patterns. More than 500 books on all aspects of the fiber arts are listed in 


Robin S. Lewis, owner of Robin’s Bobbins, offers an extensive line ofsup- 
plies for Jacemaking, These include pillows in various sizes and shapes, 
pillow stands, threads in linen. cotton and metallics, many styles of bob- 
bins, tools. bobbin winders, pattern stock, pins and tatting shuttles, Also 
listed are pattems and books on lacemaking t chniques, lace history and 
identification, crochet, embroidery and needlework, needle tace. smock- 


Discounts are given to teachers, write or call for details. 





The Ruggecy offers an impressive number of supplies 
: and patterns for punch-necdle migmaking These in- 
“es, clude cotton backing fabrics in various sizes, Meriwell 
mothproofed rug yarns, Paternayan rug yarns in over 
200 colors, Craftsman’sdyes, Cushing Perfection dyes, 
the Craftsman's punch needfe, Tru-Gydeg shugle Mail order, retail, niunufacturer 
hookers, frames, fabric cutters and needles. A numper Established in 1921 

of rug-hooking patterns and Gnished rugs designed by BA 

George Wells are included in the current catalog. 


The Ruggery 
365 Cedar Swamp Rout 
Glen Head, N¥ 11545 
(516) 676-2056 


Several custom-design services arcoffered, ch ck the 
catalog for details. 





aeetling wwakbe Send a business-sizedenvelope: with $.45 postage for a 
catalog and price list. 


from The Ruggery 





Rumpeistiltskin, owned by Linda Urquhart, offers a variety of fiber sup- 
plies, including domestic and imported yarns, baskeu'y supplies, iooms, 
spinning wheels and knitting machines Classes in th Gber arts are of- 
fered atth r tail kxcation 


Rumpelstiltskin 
1021 R Street 
se i, tis 
(916) 442.9225 
Mail order. retul 
Estublished mn 1973 
uo © 
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St. Peter Woolen Mill is one of the few miils left in th country that will St. Peter Woolen Miil 


custom card your wool, ‘Ile mill will aiso wash or cecard wools and 


acrylics for spinning or quilt batting. St. P <er makes wool mattress pads, eas pee 
pillows and Land-tied comforters fea. 44 a 


Send fora free brochure. 
hure: Mail order. retznl, nanuf.tcturer 


Established 1 1867 
= 


Ruth Ohisen, owner of the Salt Lake Weaver's Store. offers a complete 
inventory of weaving and spinning supplies and equipment Clisses ate 


Salt lake Weaver's Store 


iven in weaving, spinning. knittingand basketmakin: i225 aiee™ 
8 ei sail 8 . SaltLakeeCity, UT84106 
Discountsare given co local guiki members. (8011 486-1610 


Sead for a free catalog and price list. Meal order, retaul 
Estalbhishesd a 1987 


- o 


Ron and Teresa Parker, owners of Sammen Sheep Farm. supply heavily 
skirted, prime spitining wools from their sheep. ‘They feature Samumen Se- 
lection silver and Sammen Selection black, which are very bright, lustrous 
and wavy LincobyFinn wools ‘Theemire line of Schacht spinning equip- 
ment and accessories is also available 


Sammen Sheep F arm 
Route lidex 4 
Hennurg, MN 4644] 
(218) 5842419 
Mianl order 
Established in 197 


Send a SASE and $1.06 for a current price list and wool samples. 


Still searching 


for special materials? 
Look here. 


surface-design materials and more. You'll also find 
information on educational opportunities in the fiber 

arts, publications on textiles, instructional videos, museum 
collections—even computer programs on textile design. 
And it’s all conveniently indexed by subject, company and 
location so it’s easy to use. What’s more, McRae’s 

plentiful fiber-arts tips and lore along the way make for 
good reading. When it comes to finding that perfect fabric 
or fiber, this is the book you have to have. 


Softcover, 240 pages, 812.95, #070087 





To order from The Taunton Press, use the attached insert or call 1-800-888-8286. 
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Knitting Counterpa 
frvtinwal (aetel /allewns lor Coiheiyena 


Mary Walker Phillips 


nes 


Now you can knit linens 
Grandma would be 
proud of. 


In the 19th century, many a bed was adorned with 
elegant knitted coverings called counterpanes. Sadly, the 
patterns for them have been languishing in attics and 
museums for most of this century—until now. 


In Knitting Counterpanes, Mary Walker Phillips gives 
you instructions for 46 individual counterpane patterns 
and 32 lace edgings and borders. This is a rare chance 
to expand your knitting repertoire and create heirlooms 
that will grace your home for years to come. 


Softcover, 192 pages, 157 illustrations, 815.95, #070068 





“FAUNTON 


BOOKSsVIDEOS 





1 
.. by fellow enthusiasts 











BEST-SELLER. 


Learn the colorful art of 
Fair Isle knitting. 

Alice Starmore gives you the most comprehensive 
account of the craft yet written. You'll learn what 
constitutes a true Fair Isle pattern and how to 

produce one, and you'll discover the secrets of working 
with color. Starmore also instructs you in the 

traditional techniques of her craft and shares a wardrobe 
of patterns for sweaters, hats, mittens and vests. 

There’s even a chapter on creating original designs, so 


you can use what you've learned to make your own 
stunning pieces. 


Hardcover, color, 208 pages, 255 illustrations, 
824.95, #070066 


“This book is an 
affirmation of the 
tremendous joy to 
be derived from 
working with 
yarn, and a 
reaffirmation of 
the art of hand 
knitting.” 


— Ornament 
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To order from The Taunton Press, use the attached insert or call 1-800-888-8286. 
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CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Premium qualily NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each is 
hand selected for you, the serious handspinner. 


We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
through to white, The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
Packed in 6 lb lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per Ib for 54 ibs or more 

US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 

US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 


Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 
wool is shipped. 


If you would like to examine some examples of the top qualily fleeces we export all 
over the world, we will send you obligation free sampies at no charge to you. Send 
your name and address to: 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe, 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, 
NEW ZEALAND. 





YAR Ni S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L © © ivi S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE « NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles « carders e fleece ¢ other fibers « weaving accessories » books 
ees 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


THE Pendleton SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 © Jordan Rd. e Sedona « Arizona 86336 © 602/282-3671 


IS HERE AT LAST! 


introducing the Bit Knitter™ 


a computer en interface 


ee ome con miputer punch cards.."0 yas inte ifactve iting 


dias anc ee 0 is 
an ery mo (tor as 


Hand OR Machine 


Knitters: 
‘How to Design Knits on Your 
Home Computer’ 
* machine and hand knitters versions 
{design manual ard art disk) 
$24.00 plus $3.00 shipping/handling 


sad kniting 
mac ine in seconds! 
(Inquire for computer / knitting machine Seniione 


For more nformmahon contact 
PA cocnenitt Computer Knit Products, Inc. 
0. 450, Orin A 4 +» (415) 938-6997 
Currently for IBM®, Amiga® and Apple ee ees See eee al 
IGS® using Deluxe Paint !P™ 
by Electronic Arts 
Additional products to be 
released soon. 





Make a name for yourself with 


CUSTOM LABELS! 


fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
starter sets for all fabric paints Telana dyes for wool and silk 
Belvedere design books color chart silk gauze counter balance scale 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
fiber reactive dyes technical direction wholesale price list 
Inkodye technical direction paste resist supplies synthetic indigo 
natural fiber fabrics by the yard or bolt color for the fiber arts 
Safety goggles bamboo fabric stretchers rubber gloves tie-dye kit 
Colour Index Neopaque opaque fabric paint Synthrapol detergent 
artistic guidance dyes for paper makers starter sets for all dyes 
Procion MX fiber reactive dyes instructional books glass pipettes 
natural beeswax 56% acetic acid Euro-tex air cure fabric paint 
detail brushes plastic poly ikat tape brushes and tools design books 
tsutsugaki supplies dye disposal information Japanese thimbles 
Neopaque opaque fabric paint Japanese art supplies soda ash 





X-LARGE 
60% woot 


Fibracron fiber reactive dyes dye transfer paper technical backup 
fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
SPORTSWEAR 


Vest Naewbur, 61 SUES 


paste resist supplies 
instructional book 


| complete resource 
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katazome supplies 


brushes komon nuka 
technical direction 
dyes for quilters 
Safety spectacles 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 





M@ Printed with your name, logo #™ Durable white or colored 


or artwork of your choice 
® One or more ink colors 
M@ Care or content information 
can be printed on back 


polyester tape 

HM Ravel proof 

™ Reasonably priced - even 
in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 


COLOR FOR THE FIBERARTS 


Dept.TR PO.Box21168 Seattle, WA98111-3168USA 206-443-7744 
1988-89 Color Catalog with Color Chart (56 pages) $4.50 (USS) 





CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. 


STERLING 


NAME TAPE COMPANY 


Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-5142 
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er The Santa Fe allt if “Art Festival 


lbeiceeriicim Gp ' € 


~ The National Audubon Society 


presents 


} 


A’ echebisition sf Art & The Environment 


130,000. GRAND PRIZE 
“$1 = Mion In. Erizes ar 


ArtFest is’@n international juried competition, 
Ptyinitier B 2th symposiums afid much 
more, The theme is ‘Nature — The Environ 
Went We Share — The’ Anterdependence of. 
All Species” and it’s open to interpretation ~~ 
in just a bot every i FES €oncetyable + 
| __— including photography. J thefe’s a, special 
ae" category for entrants age 19 and younger. 
. There-will be 340 cash prizes for entrants 
G. Yeualing $700,000 and $700,000 in ‘ 
\2 ‘matching Environmental Action Grants 
pledged to the Natiorfal Audubon Society. ~ 
For a free poster with complete details , 
afd entry form, call 1-800-727-FEST or 


xy Phat the. coupon below. 4 


Thab 


Loa, 
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by Donna de Soto 


, ~ pending a day at work with Mom 
7 or Dad is a special treat for most 
“2 kids. Going to work with my dad 
“& Was a favorite way for my sister 
and me to spend a Saturday. My father 
made draperies and slipcovers. His Brook- 
lyn, NY, shop was filled with hundreds of 
bolts of fabulous fabrics rolled on long card- 
board tubes. There were plush cut velvets 
and smooth, heavy sateens. Prints of exotic 
birds and flowers excited imaginary travels 
and adventures. We used the cardboard 
tubes for trumpets and swords or as sup- 
ports for the “tents” we made from rem- 
nants. This was fun, but the days I liked 
best were those when my father took me 
with him to measure slipcovers. 

In the 50s, decorating was an idea whose 
time had come to the newly affluent mid- 
dle class. Everything was coordinated. Cus- 
tom slipcovers, which unlike upholstery 
could be changed and washed or dry-cleaned, 
had come into vogue. My father and I would 
arrive at Mrs. Cohen’s or Mrs. Di Nardo’s 
with a bolt of fabric, scissors or pinking 
shears, a tape measure, large steel straight 
pins, and tailor’s chalk. Dad would drape 
the rough forms wrong side out on the 
chair, pin them to fit, mark the seams with 
chalk, and trim the edges, adding notches 
so the pieces could be properly matched 
and stitched together at the shop. 

Slipcovers are once again in fashion, 
after having passed through an ignomin- 
ious era of see-through vinyl and tacky glitz. 
Whether used to update an old piece or to 
protect a fine upholstered piece from the 
antics of twin three-year-old boys, slipcovers 
can help to enliven and dress up a room. 
Although some department stores do offer 
a custom-slipcover service, their fabric se- 
lection is often very limited. and quality 
control is a problem. Quality work can be 
found through decorators and designers, 
but they may not design the slipcover you 
want. If you have a feeling for what you 
want and a sense of adventure, making 
vour own is a realistic project. I'll describe 
the process, using as an example the slip- 
covers I made for the overstuffed chairs in 
the photo at left. 





The hunt for fabrie—Choosing the right fab- 
ric is crucial to the outcome of the project. 
It’s a good idea to obtain swatches of possi- 
ble choices, take them home, and look at 
them on the furniture before committing 
vourself. Once the fabric is cut, it’s yours. 
Home-furnishing fabrics are traditionally 
expensive, ranging from $8/yd. to $100/vd. 
Discount merchants, however, do offer sub- 
stantial savings on bolt ends and the pre- 
vious year’s designs. For suppliers, check 
the Yellow Pages under “Fabrics.” 
Traditional slipcover and drapery fabric, 
at 6 oz./sq. yd. to 10 oz./sq. yd., is heavier 
than dress goods but lighter than uphol- 
stery goods (8 0z./sq. yd. to 12 0z./sq. yd.). 
Tightly woven fabrics tend to wear well. 
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Lighter-weight materials can be used, es- 
pecially if they’re quilted, but they may 
wear thin faster. I use an industrial sewing 
machine, but if you’re going to use a home 
sewing machine, test it by sewing a sample 
of heavyweight fabric. Although a #16 or 
#18 needle used with 3- or 4-ply mercer- 
ized cotton or nylon thread will sometimes 
perform amazing feats of stitchery, some 
machines don’t have the horsepower to 
drive through several layers of heavy slip- 
cover fabric. 

The best fabrics are 100% Sanforized 
(preshrunk) or mercerized cotton that are 
waterproofed with Scotchgard. Most 100% 
cotton will shrink 2% to 3% even after pro- 
fessional finishing, so wash and iron the 
fabric before cutting. (Scotchgard must be 
reapplied after washing.) Fabrics that have 
to be dry-cleaned, such as wool, velvet, and 
brocade, will also shrink, so allow for this 
by being slightly generous in cutting, or 
have the fabric dry-cleaned before use. 

Translating the measurements of a large 
piece of furniture into yards of cloth can be 
intimidating. The most accurate way to es- 
timate yardage is to measure the furniture 
and draw a layout, using block pattern shapes. 
You can use the following guidelines to cal- 
culate ballpark figures and to avoid buying 
1 yd. under or 10 yd. over. These yardages 
are for solid 48-in.-wide fabric and assume 
that each slipcover has a kick-pleat skirt: A 
7-ft. sofa takes about 12 yd.; a 5-ft. loveseat 
takes about 8 yd.; and a 3-ft. chair takes 
about 6 yd. 

Printed and patterned fabrics have to be 
matched and will take more yardage. You 
can figure an extra 3 yd. fora sofa, 2 yd. for 
a loveseat, and 1'/ yd. for a chair. Over- 
stuffed styles will require 10% to 20% more 
fabric. Remember to buy several extra vards 
for throw pillows and to cover that fabu- 
lous old ottoman Aunt Ruth gave you. 


Planning the cover—Making a rough sketch 
of how you expect the slipcover to look can 
help you design and detail your cover. You 
can use the upholstery seams for guide- 
lines, but remember that the cover is meant 
to be taken off for cleaning and will fit 
looser. Large prints and motifs need to be 
placed and centered, and you'll have to de- 
cide where to put seams, piping, and zip- 
pers and whether the cover will have a skirt. 
The fabric’s pattern or nap can be placed 
on the chair in the same direction or laid at 
90°. For example, although I’d planned for 
the diamond pattern in my fabric to go the 
same direction in all parts of the chairs, I 
decided to lay it sideways in the skirt. The 
diamonds are centered in each piece. 
Location of the seams will be determined 
by the shape of the piece, vour choice of 
fabric, and your sense of design. Some- 
times you can reduce the number of seams 
by using tucks. You might enhance a solid 
fabric by dividing up the slipcover into many 
areas highlighted by contrasting piping, or 


vou can show a large print to advantage by 
using as few joins and pieces as possible. 

Seams can be piped to keep them turned 
out; other seams can be topstitched to one 
side for both strength and a finished look. 
To make piping, cut strips of fabric on the 
bias, sew them together into one long strip, 
and then fold the strip around a cord and 
stitch it down close to the cord. A small 
chair requires about 12 yd. of piping; a larger, 
overstuffed, or wing chair needs 12 yd. to 
14 yd.; and a small sofa will use about 25 yd. 
Two strips of piping in contrasting colors 
can be used together; velvet moss trim, 
grosgrain ribbon called gimp, or tassels can 
create a period look. Making small experi- 
mental swatches is a good way to see which 
material and treatment will work best. 

A zipper is the closure of choice to get 
fitted slipcovers and pillow covers on and 
off. Zippers are usually sewn into the verti- 
cal seam on either side or both sides of the 
chair back (photo below). An extremely 
overstuffed chair may require horizontal 
zippers sewn in along the seams under the 
arms as well. Lapped zippers look good on 
chairs because they conceal the zipper. On 
pillows and cushions, the zipper usually 
extends from at least the middle of one 
side, around the back, and to the middle of 
the opposite side. This arrangement allows 
the cover to slip on and off easily. A cen- 
tered zipper is easier to insert, but a lapped 
zipper would work as well. 

A #5 or #6 closed metal zipper on heavy- 
duty tape will last longer than a nylon one. 
It may be hard to find the exact length you 
need, but a zipper can be cut down from the 
top opening or be left uncut and tucked into 
the slipcover. Separating zippers or closed 
zippers with a tab at one end may be used. 

Slipcover skirts can be made in many 
styles, including pleated, tucked, and gath- 





De Soto’s chair needed two zippers. She 
placed one zipper on each side of the back, 
where they can't be seen. 
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Draping the body of an overstuffed chair 


Seat ___ 


back ee 


1. Cut blocks for A, B, C, and D; drape wrong sides out. 
Pin all four seams of A on seamline. 
Pin B to C up to junction of E. 
Remove cover; stitch seams of A on all sides. 
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Skirt front -——-\_ ~s, 
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Seat 


Extra fabric that drapes over top of wing is folded 
into tucks, each tuck anchored by an upholstery pin. 
Each pin dips twice into fabric so it won't slip out. 
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Seat-front 
hang 






2. Pin B to E, and E to C. 


3. Tuck B, C, and E to fit curves; 
baste tucks. 


4. Drape and pin F (photos, facing page). 


5. Drape and pin G., 


6. Make pattern and cut 
two of H. Pin in 
place to C. 


7. Drape and pin 
|, J, K, and L. 
Remove cover; 
add piping; 
stitch all seams 
except those 
with zippers. 


i 
a / 
BH > | 8. Pin zippers with cover 
| “| on chair. Remove 
7 io cover and stitch. 
7" ~~ 3. LE 
, - . 
[— 9. Hem cover % in. 


above floor. 





Tuck, 
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ered. Pleats and tucks should be symmetri- 
cal. Skirts usually have 1-in. hems and end 
% in. above the floor. Seams may be hid- 
den in pleats or on corners. Fora gathered 
look, sew thin elastic on the back along the 
cut edge. 

It’s also possible to make permanent slip- 
covers without skirts, a good option if you're 
covering a chair with ornate woodwork on 
the feet or around the bottom. The bottom 
edge of the slipcover is then tucked under 
and stapled or tacked to the furniture at 
the wood or under the chair. The staples or 
tacks are covered with decorative trim, af- 
fixed with water-base glue or upholsterv 
tacks hammered in around the perimeter. 

If this is vour first slipcover, or if vou’re 
covering several of the same chairs, make a 
muslin pattern; this will allow you to prac- 
tice fitting your chair rather than using the 
expensive slipcover material. 


Making the body cover—For all but the most 
basic pieces, measure and roughly sketch 
each different block pattern and calculate 
the number of each that vou need. Always 
cut block pieces based on the greatest width 
and length of a part and add 4 in. to each 
dimension for seam allowances and error. 
Sharp scissors work well for tight weaves, 
while pinking shears are good for pile and 
raggy fabrics. It’s important to cut on the 
straight of the grain and to cut prints sym- 
metrically for both sides of the sofa or chair. 
Mark or notch the centerline of each piece, 
and mark the centerlines on the chair for 
handy references when draping. 

Piping is usually added after the slipcover 
has been draped and fitted. Since seams 
have to be unpinned so the piping can be 
stitched in place, mark the seamlines in 
colored pencil on the rightand wrong sides 
of the fabric before taking the cover off the 
chair for stitching. 

To make a slipcover for my chair (see 
construction sequence, facing page), I be- 
gan with the seat. I could have cut the seat 
from scrap fabric because the cushion cov- 
ers it. After laying the rough-cut square on 
the chair, I cut fabric for the back and 
arms, the base of which I pinned to the seat 
sides along the seamline. I used 2-in.-long 
upholstery pins, which are thicker than 
dressmakers’ pins, and pushed the tips 
through the fabric twice so they wouldn’t 
slip out as I worked. I used the centerline 
that I’d marked on the chair back and seat 
to position the fabric before fitting. 

From the back-seat corner, I pinned the 
seam between the back and arms up to 
where they meet the lower corner of the 
wing. I clipped this curved seam so it would 
lie smooth against the upholstery seam- 
line. To pin accurately, reach in and pinch 
the two layers together on the seamline. 
Since I planned to pipe this seam, I marked 
the seamline on both sides of the fabric. 

I fitted the curved front and pinned it to 
the fourth side of the seat. The curved base 
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Draping and fitting the wing back: Measure the width and length (above); position the 


panel by feeling for the upholstery seam underneath, and pin the pieces together on the 


of the arms had to be clipped to lie flat at 
the seam. I marked the seamline with a 
colored pencil, took all pieces off the chair, 
and stitched the seams along the seat’s four 
sides, since they weren't going to be piped. 

After putting the cover back on the chair, 
I tucked the fabric and pinned the tucks in 
place on the front of the arms and around 
the sides of the back. For chair parts that 
are identical, count the number of tucks 
vou make on one side, and use the same 
number and placement on the other. Since 
vou're working from the wrong side, any 
tuck will come out facing the opposite di- 
rection on the right side; experimentation 
will give you the desired look. So the tucks 
don’t shift, baste them in place while the 
cover is on the chair, making afewstitches 
at the base of each tuck inside the seamline. 

The wings, with tucks in the back, came 
next. They have curved seams that meet 
the back and arms, both of which I had to 
pinch and pin. Then I measured the back 
of the wings and draped them to fit (photo 


seamline (below, left); trim the excess (below, right). 





sequence above). I made sure to fit the fab- 
ric around the lip at the wing-back bottom 
and to mark the seamline with pins. 

After fitting the side pieces, I made a paper 
pattern for the “keyholes” that cover the 
front of the arms to make sure both would 
be identical. I traced the keyhole shape on 
typing paper—muslin would also have done— 
by laying it against the upholstery and fol- 
lowing the upholstery’s raised piping, add- 
ing 1 in. for a seam allowance. I traced the 
keyhole on the wrong side of the fabric. 
After marking the position of the keyhole 
on the shoulder arm, I pinned it in place 
and marked the seamlines on both sides. 

With the sides and keyholes in place, I 
fitted the front hang, then the back and the 
skirt. Before I fitted the zippers, I took the 
slipcover off the chair to add piping and 
stitch the seams. If you can’t ease the slip- 
cover off with only the zipper seams un- 
done, now’s the time to find out. 

The cord in the piping creates bulk if 
sewn into a seam. I pull it and push the 
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piping fabric away from the end, then cut 
the cord short so it misses the seamline. 
Onlythe empty tube gets sewn into a seam. 

Piping is easier to stitch on straight or 
flat fabric. Add the piping in two steps: Sew 
it to the right side of the fabric on the 
seamline with seam allowances together; 
then stitch the slipcover seams together, 
just inside the stitching lines, toward the 
body of the slipcover. 

The zippers are positioned and pinned in 
place with the slipcover on the chair, as is 
the hem, with the open end of the zipper at 
the hem. Even with two zippers, the final 
slipcover has to be eased onto the chair be- 
cause it is so fitted. 


Pillows and cushions— Pillows can be sim- 
ple, having only front and back pieces, while 
seat cushions usually have a top, bottom, 
and two- or three-piece gusset with a zip- 
per. Most pillows are basic squares or rec- 
tangles. Cushions can be square; rectangu- 
lar; T-shaped, as on my chair; or L-shaped 
for the end cushions of a sofa. The zippers 
are hidden on the bottom side of pillows 
and on the back side of cushions. 
Simple two-piece, front-and-back pillows 
can be measured accurately with a tape 
measure, with 1-in. seam allowances added 
to all sides with a yardstick and chalk. If 
vou re working in solid fabric, you can prob- 


Slipcover for a T-shaped cushion 


1. Measure cushion; cut two pieces (A) to length 
and width and add 2 in. to each dimension. 


2. Center fabric right side up on top of 
cushion. Flip fabric so cushion 
is on top. Trace cushion shape 
plus 17 in. all around. 
Cut shape. 


3. Cut fabric for three- 
piece gusset (B, C, D); 
add 7 in. all around. 


4. Fit pieces | 
on cushion wrong” , —____- 
sides out. Se 


Notch at corners, centers, zipper ends. Mark seamlines. 


5, Insert zipper between B and C. Stitch to D. Topstitch. Add piping. 
Open zipper. Stitch gusset to top and bottom. 
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A smooth piping joint 


Gusset | 
na center fen 





71. Trim cord to meet at center back. 
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ably fit two pillow pieces across the fabric’s 
width. If you’re working with a print, place 
the pillow down flat on the right side of the 
fabric exactly where you want it. Then trace 
the outline with 1 in. or 2 in. extra for fit- 
ting and seam allowances. Be sure to work 
with the straight of the grain by using a 
right angle run against the selvage. 

The easiest way to get the cover on and 
off a T-shaped cushion is to insert a zipper 
from the head of the T around the entire 
back (drawing below). The cushion for my 
chair needed a top, a bottom, a gusset front, 
and two gusset backs. I took width and 
length measurements and added 2 in. to 
each dimension, cut the rectangular pieces 
of fabric, centered the pillow on the fabric, 
and traced the cushion outline with extra 
added for fitting. 

To calculate the dimensions of the gus- 
set pieces, I measured the thickness of the 
cushion, the length around the head of the 
T, and the length from the T around the 
back. For seam allowances and fitting, I 
added 1 in. to each dimension. I fit the 
rough pieces on the cushion with the wrong 
sides out. I notched at corners, centers, 
and zipper ends to ensure a square fit and 
perfect match during stitching. Accurate 
notches can also eliminate tedious pinning. 
The hardest part to fit smoothly was the 
convex curve at the neck of the T, which 
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Topstitching 


Bie. Roe 


Trace shape 
plus 7 in, 


2. Fold piping at 45° angle and pin. 
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required a lot of clipping. Since the cush- 
ion needs piping all around, I also marked 
both sides of all pieces on the seamline. 

Before stitching the gussets to the topand 
bottom, I inserted the zipper, stitched the 
two gusset parts together at the end of the 
zipper, and topstitched them. I added the 
piping to the gusset instead of shaping it 
around the corners of the cushion top or 
bottom. The piping starts and finishes at 
the center back. To make a smooth overlap, 
I pulled the cord out of the piping and cut 
it so the cord started and finished exactly 
at the center back. I folded one end of the 
piping seam allowance at a 45° angle and 
overlapped the other end so that the fin- 
ished piping looks as if it meets at an angle. 

Before you sew a gusset to a cushion’s 
main pieces, open the zipper so it can be 
turned inside out. To insert the gusset ac- 
curately, I tacked it, right sides together, 
matching the notches. Then, starting at 
the center bottom, using a welting foot, I 
stitched all around on the marked seamline. 
I turned the pillow cover right side out, 
pulled the piping through my thumb and 
forefinger, and pressed it into place. The 
slipcover was complete and ready to enjoy [_] 


Donna de Soto, who explained “Making a 
Leather Bag” in Threads, No. 16, p. 33, de- 
signs, writes, and teaches in New York City. 

















Piping meets’ 
at 45° angle 
at center back 
of cushion. 





3. Pin and stitch piping to gusset. 
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Class All the Way 


Norman Norell’s garments, 
entirely ready-made, 


rivaled the best 
of couture 


by Mary C. Elliott 


© magine the perfect suit—the per- 

fect coat. It has everything you as- 
sociate with impeccable craftsman- 
ship and quality: welt pockets lie 
on the garment as if woven into 
the fabric, bound buttonholes march in 
uniform precision up the cuff, the fabric is 
sumptuous, the proportions are perfect, the 
fit is supreme. 

For over 40 vears Norman Norell made 
this fantasy a reality for many women by 
producing the finest clothing the Ameri- 
can fashion industry could offer. Norell’s 
quest for excellence ended in 1972 with 
his death, but his work still serves as an 
inspiration for creators of fashion who seek 
to refine their craft. 

In the fall of 1988, I helped curate a retro- 
spective show of Norell’s garments at Mount 
Mary College in Milwaukee, WI, and was able 
to see firsthand, and in detail, just what 
Norell’s achievement was. 





Picking couture apart—Norell grew up in a 
family of haberdashers and theater lovers 
and studied costume design at Pratt Insti- 
tute in New York City. His first job was with 
Paramount Pictures, designing for silent- 
screen Stars, but it wasn’t until he joined 
Hattie Carnegie in 1928 (then the most 
famous design house in America) that he 
really began learning the craft of garment- 
making. Miss Carnegie, the first American 
designer to have a ready-to-wear label, bought 
Paris originals in volume to translate for 
the U.S. market. Norell’s job was to literally 
take apart the clothes and copy them for 
mass production. It was through this expe- 
rience that he learned the techniques of 
French couture and developed his exqui- 
site taste for the best fabrics and fit. 

In 1940, Norell joined forces with Anthony 
Traina to form the Traina/Norell design house. 
Their sophisticated sequin-encrusted de- 
signs were an immediate success, despite 
wartime rationing. In fact, Norell’s exten- 
sive use of sequins can be linked to the ra- 
tioning laws; sequins were exempt! Norell 
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From 1940 to 1972 Norman Norell, shown here with actress Lauren Bacall, dressed America’s 
most prominent women in superbly made clothing. (UPI/Bettmann News photo) 
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The cream wool suit at left from Norell’s 1970 
collection is a showcase of Norell signatures: 
The narrow, slightly gathered skirt and 
cropped jacket, with raised and sloped 
waistline, and the deft balance of prominent 
accessories. Norell devised a unique two- 
piece sleeve (above) with a narrow, slightly 
bias underarm strip to eliminate the need 
for an elbow dart on sucha slender sleeve. 


Norell’s signature ~Shoulder 
two-piece sleeve seam 









Under 
sleeve 










Jacket 
side 
seam 
Upper sleeve 


1 square=1 in. 
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opened his own salon in 1960 with an es- 
tablished reputation for quality and for the 
next 12 years delighted his loyal clientele 
with refinements on his trademark clean 
silhouette, from sultry evening gowns to 
impeccably tailored suits and coats. 


Daywear fabrics—Norell achieved his signa- 
ture look with a combination of fabric, pro- 
portion, fit, and technique, but his first step 
was always selecting the fabric—a task he 
never delegated to others. He said, “I close 
my eyes, squash a piece of coating around 
in my hand, feel its heft, solidness. Good 
fabric has good weight. It has a reason.” 

Norell suits and coats have such sub- 
stance and shape that they appear to havea 
form within them, even on a hanger. To 
achieve this, one would think that Norell 
needed an abundance of interfacing, un- 
derlining, and padding, but he used only a 
lightweight linen wigan for the shoulder 
voke, front, lower lapel, and hemline, which 
added stability rather than shape. He used 
hair canvas only for the upper collar, where 
the pad stitching was surprisingly widely 
spaced. It was the wool fabric—spongey dou- 
ble cloth, melton, gabardine, and heavy 
cavalry twill—molded to shape with a flat 
iron wrapped in damp linen towels, which 
gave Norell coats and suits their distinctive 
resilience. Long-time client and friend Betty 
Furness says of her Norells, “The ones I 
have kept are remarkable, still as fresh as 
when I bought them. Class will tell—-and 
Mr. Norell was class all the way.” 

Norell’s day dresses were most often worked 
in wool jersey. Fluid, yet with a definite 
character, the fabric conformed to his prem- 
ise that a woman’s body movement should 
be seen under the dress, but any hint of 
tightness was unacceptable. Once again Nor- 
ell achieved his shaping with the lightest 
interfacings—linen or silk organza—for 
which he sometimes paid up to $20/yd. To 
achieve the proper weight for an elegant 
drape in these jersey dresses, he didn’t hesi- 
tate to use 10-in. interfaced hems. When 
asked about the extravagance, Norell re- 
plied, “It’s terrible, but it’s the way I am, 
and it’s too late for me to change.” 


Proportion and fit—Norman Norell’s eye 
for proportion was legendary. Years spent 
ripping apart and mimicking couture de- 
signs at Hattie Carnegie had so fine-tuned 
his sense of scale that even his suit (left 
photo, facing page) with 12 working but- 
tons and bound buttonholes, a bow, and a 
5-in. belt does not overwhelm. 

This suit, from 1970, is a superb exam- 
ple of one of Norell’s favorite silhouettes: 
the short, cropped jacket over either a nar- 
row or bouffant skirt. The cropped jacket is 
set solidly on the figure, neither so tight as 
to appear pinched nor so loose as to be 
boxy. The sleeve, as on all Norell suits and 
coats, has a narrow, slightly bias piece (see 
pattern and photo above it, facing page) set 
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Bust darts were anathema to Norell; this dolman-sleeve design incorporates dart shaping 
into the armhole seams by easing the front between the shoulder and the side panel. 


1 square = 1 in. 







How Norell used a 
dolman sleeve 

to eliminate 

a bust dart 





Shoulder 
/~ seam 
i j 






Dolman sleeve 






Underarm 
sleeve-seam 
junction 


Side panel wraps 





Sew to around side, 
side eliminating 
panel. seam. 


Dolman junction 


Side front Side back 
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The handworked buttonholes on the cuffs cross over checks, so Norell 
insisted on changing threads in the middle. 





From 1968, a cream wool-twill bolero jacket (left) over a sleeveless 
black wool dress, scene of the amazing double zipper shown below. (Il- 
lustration by David Page Coffin) 


Double zipper 


Bodice zipper 
in side seam 
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Waistline seam ——~ 
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Opening hat 


Skirt zipper 


begins here. Zipper closing skirt 


ends at waistline 
and is offset from 
bodice side seam, 
creating a small 
opening. 


When hooks and 
eyes are closed, 
no zipper is 


At visible below 
se + waistline. 
ae cal i i \ 
| : . 
False xy 
pocket | ~ 
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Bodice zipper 
folds behind 
waistline seam 
and comes out 
through opening 
to be concealed 
within false 
pocket, and held 
away from 
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directly under the arm, to eliminate the 
need for an elbow dart and to keep the 
sleeve slender. It isn’t the traditional two- 
piece suit sleeve; it’s neither as wide nor set 
back so far on the arm. The jacket length is 
a bit longer in back to enhance a woman’s 
spinal curve—another Norell trademark. 
The skirt, though pencil thin, still has 
fullness over the hip and stomach. This is 
not a design statement; it’s Norell’s acknowl- 
edgment of the shape of a woman’s body, 
and it’s part of most of his skirt designs, 
including all those shown here. Norell loathed 
tight, ill-fitting clothing that was uncom- 
fortable. He said, “If you plan to accommo- 
date the human body, you can’t miss.” 
One never finds bust darts in Norell dresses. 
He called them “home-madey looking, grace- 
less things...an easy way out.” Instead, he 
created shaping with square-set dolman 
sleeves, underarm side panels, pin tucking, 
or with the natural elasticity of the wool 
jersey. An example of Norell’s square-set 
sleeves is shown in the photo on p. 29, 
along with a drawing of how the armhole 
seams incorporate dart shaping. Virtually 
no Norell garments make use of true bias 
grain, so their superb fit without darts or 
intricate seaming is even more impressive. 


Perfect details—For we seamstresses, Nor- 
ells wizardry is most apparent in the tech- 
nical expertise with which his designs were 
made. The first glance is chicanery; they 
look so simple, but as the eye is drawn to 
the details, the implications of that sim- 
plicity are revealed. The tomato-red wool 
cavalry-twill suit in the top photo at right is 
a prime example. The parabolic cut of the 
jacket is effortless; it flows to a perfectly 
dipped center back without distortion of 
any kind. Following the curve draws your 
eye to those pockets (bottom photo at right): 
curved, single-welt, working pockets set in 
on the bias. The tiny rib on the twill is 
matched. There is no distortion of shape, 
no puckering, no room for error. It is per- 
fect. And one layer of this fabric is more 
than ‘Ae in. thick! 

The black wool raised-waist dress with 
bolero jacket (left photo, facing page) is an- 
other example. Here is Norell’s astonishing 
double-zipper system in action. At first glance 
the side-seam bodice zipper looks well-made 
but perfectly ordinary, ending at the waist- 
line with scarcely a ripple. A closer look 
(drawing, facing page) reveals two zippers. 
The first zipper, a 7-in. one, is set into the 
lining and into a false pocket extension on 
the skirt, 1 in. or so in front of the side 
seam. The second zipper is 16 in. long and 
closes the bodice along the seam, but it 
hangs freely beyond the bodice/skirt junc- 
tion, allowing it to open as wide as the 
shorter, lower one. The skirt is then fas- 
tened with hooks and eyes, concealing both 
the first zipper and the unattached portion 
of the longer zipper. The results? No visible 
zipper to interrupt the design of the skirt, 
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the appearance of matching side-seam pock- 
ets (there’s a working pocket on the other 
side), and a snug-fitting bodice. 

Zipper ingenuity continues on suit skirts 
where, rather than using one 7-in. or 8-in. 
center-back zipperas a closure, Norell used 
two 4-in. hip-dart zippers. As a result, no 
zipper is visible beyond the hemline of the 
suit jacket when it’s worn. 

Every Norell button and buttonhole (in- 
variably bound on suits and coats) works— 
even those on sleeves. When handworked 
buttonholes were used, the results could 
be even more amazing. The suit blouse of 
black-and-wine-colored checked silk in the 
top photo on the facing page has cuff but- 
tonholes that horizontally cross both col- 
ors. Not content with selecting one color, 
Norell worked it in two colors on each but- 
tonhole—wine silk buttonhole twist on the 
wine portion of the check and black on the 
black portion. 

Almost everything by Norell is lined with 
magnificently supple China silk gently slip- 
stitched in by hand. Many woven fabrics 
have Hong Kong finishes at the hem, un- 
less, like the wool jersey dresses, the fabric 
was so thin that this finish might leave a 
visible line on the outside. 

Such attention to detail is expected in the 
custom-made segment of the industry, but 
one must remember that Norell clothes 
were not made to order. These were ready- 
made garments sold through quality depart- 
ment stores like Bergdorf Goodman, Henri 
Bendel, and Nan Duskin. The fact that, 
right off the rack, they fit so many women 
is the ultimate tribute to Norell’s under- 
standing of fit and proportion and his re- 
spect for a woman’s body structure. 


Norell’s legacy—Fortunately, Norell’s loyal 
clientele did not part company with their 
treasured suits, coats, and dresses in a hasty 
manner. Many women are still wearing cov- 
eted pieces or are savvy enough to donate 
them to costume collections, where the Nor- 
ell tradition can be appreciated by a new 
generation. The collection of Norells at 
Mount Mary College now includes more 
than 30 pieces, dating from the late 1940s 
through 1972. Student designers study the 
clothes and absorb details in workman- 
ship, fabric, and fit with which they have 
little familiarity. As the students develop 
and refine their skills, their appreciation of 
Norman Norell invariably grows deeper. Al- 
ways a generous man who shared his ideas 
(he once published his culotte pattern in 
Woman’s Wear Daily, free forthe taking so 
that ill-fitting examples wouldn’t be pro- 
duced) he would, I’m sure, take great satis- 
faction in knowing that his designs are be- 
ing used to teach and inspire the next gen- 
eration of designers. L] 


Mary C. Elhott is an instructor and the 
Curator of Historic Textiles at Mount Mary 
College in Milwaukee, WI. 





a, 


Above, in heavy cavalry twill, a suit with no 
straight lines, from the 1967 collection. At 
first glance, the single-welt pocket below 
seems ordinary; a closer look reveals the sub- 
tle curve, the careful grain matching, and 
the thickness of the fabric, which makes the 
perfect finish a minor miracle. 
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When is a hexagon 


not a hexagon 








Thrends Magiuzine 


hen my mistakes lead me 
to new knitting construc- 
tions, magical forces seem 
to take over: unplanned, 
unexpected, surprising forms take shape as 
if of their own volition, and I follow in de- 
lighted pursuit. Sometimes the trail dead- 
ends; oh well, I file my swatches and notes 
for the record. Sometimes, months later, my 
subconscious prods me awake: “Hey, I know 
how it will work.” 

In 1982 I found a copy of Barbara G. Walk- 
ers Sampler Knitting (1973) and was fol- 
lowing the experimental exercises that Walk- 
er recommends. One day, in a hurry, I 
scanned the two-needle hexagon instruc- 
tions, grabbed two yarn colors and a circu- 
lar needle, and worked my first hexagon on 
a bus ride. I forgot the corrective rows (Walker 
has you omit the decreases on certain rows), 
so my hexagon didn’t lie flat. What it did 
was much better. It formed a dome—for all 
the world—like the crown of a hat. 

Immediately I saw vast possibilities open- 
ing up: variations of color, yarn texture, 
stitch pattern. I made hats with bits and 
pieces of leftover yarn. I made big hats and 
small hats. I tried them on all my friends, 
fitted the hard-to-tit, designed them for men, 
women, and children. The more hats I made, 
the more ideas I got and continue to get. 

I'm pleased with the way my hats look and 
fit and gleeful that they’re easy to make: 
¢No four-needle knitting. 
eNo “join-being-careful-not-to-twist.” 
¢No fancy twists to change colors. 

e Purl for design reasons only. 

eLittle or no sewing. 

eLittle cast-on and bind-off (but lots of 
picking up stitches). 

These hats are easy enough for the begin- 

ner, yet not boring for experts. The con- 

structions provide new and interesting tech- 

niques that readily translate into each 

knitter’s own idiom. 





Hatand variations—The hexagon hat is made 
with a crown, which you form by knitting 
from two to six, or more, joined triangles. 
The basic body is knit circular. You work 
the crown first (usually in garter stitch), 
casting on the first triangular segment, de- 
creasing on both sides until 1 st remains, 
and picking up subsequent segments along 


Any number of triangles can be joined to 
produce Norma Elttman’s hats. At top, two 
large segments, loosely knit mohair, I-cord, 
and bobbles make a steeply pointed hat with 
good drape. “Clown Hat,” center left, has 
three segments and a short ribbed body. At 
center right, four stockinette segments, heavy 
fulling, and a dense slip-stitch brim give a 
fedora shape. At lower left, five segments with 
a 7-in. cast-on, result in a slightly peaked 
beret banded with a chevron stripe worked 
side to side. “Mushroom Hat,” lower right, is 
flatter because of the standard six segments; 
its side-to-side border has a mosaic pattern. 
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the left edge of the previous segment (draw- 
ing below). After you’ve joined the last seg- 
ment to the first segment, you pick up the 
body of the hat—the part that covers your 
ears—on a circular needle all around the 
crown edge (this edge is formed by the 
right-hand edges of all the segments) and 
work it to the desired length. You bind off, 
and the basic hat is finished. The vari- 
ations, however, go on and on. 


Making the crown segments—To make a 
six-segment hexagonal ski-cap-shaped hat 
(see photo, p. 35), cast on the desired num- 
ber of stitches with MC (main color). You 
need an odd number of stitches to begin 
since youre going to end up with 1 st. Knit 
the preparatory row, forming the first right- 
side ridge. Then alternate these two rows: 
RS (right side) row: K2tog, k to last 2 sts, 
k2tog. (For stockinette-stitch crowns, paired 
decreases are necessary.) 
WS (wrong side) row: K across. 
Alternate 2 rows worked with CC (con- 
trast color) with 2 rows MC until 3 sts re- 
main on needle after RS decreases. Turn, 
k3 (WS). Turn, with MC, k38togb (Knit 3 to- 
gether through back loops). Hold this stitch. 
To add another segment, start with the 
1 MC st held over from the last segment on 
your right needle. Use MC to pick up the 
additional stitches needed to the desired 
number along the left-hand edge of the last 
completed segment. Knit across these stitches 


Anatomy of a hexagon hat 










Pick up stitches 
for body. 


for the preparatory row, and work this seg- 
ment like the first. Keep adding segments 
until you’ve worked five or six, depending 
on the joining method you plan to use. 

There are several ways to join the first 
and last segments. 

Method 1: Finish the last (6th) segment, 
bringing the yarn through the last stitch to 
secure it. Sew the left edge of the last seg- 
ment to the cast-on edge of the first segment. 

Method 2: Join to the cast-on edge of the 
first segment as you work the last one. When 
you pick up stitches for the last segment, 
pick up 1 more st in the cast-on edge of the 
first segment. It’s right there at the end of 
your picked-up row at the center of the crown. 
With your left needle, pass the previous 
stitch over it (PSO). Picking up 1 extra st in 
the cast-on edge has taken you 1 st over the 
full count; this PSO corrects you back to 
the desired stitch count. Repeat at the end 
of every RS row, joining into every other 
cast-on stitch. Notice that it’s the k2tog at 
the end of each RS row that you pass over 
the stitch picked up from the cast-on edge. 
After you k3togb at the end of the last seg- 
ment, pick up 1 st at the end of the cast-on 
edge and PSO. You’ve completed the seg- 
ment and the join without doing any sew- 
ing, and no puckering has occurred. 

Method 3: Invisible cast-on is the most 
elegant way I’ve found so far to join the be- 
ginning and end. To cast on the first seg- 
ment, use a length of smooth waste yarn at 


At last stitch 

of first segment, 

begin pick-up for 
second panes 


_—_ Cast-on 
edge 


Join last segment to first by seaming or working together, as described above. 
Pick up around crown circumference, and work body in desired pattern. 
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Ellman likes to use an invisible cast-on to work a perfect join between the first and the last 
segment. Half the cast-on stitches have been slipped onto a dowble-pointed needle, while some 
remain on the waste yarn. To join the segments, she knits the last 2 sts together (white), knits 
together two cast-on loops (purple), and passes the first decrease stitch over this new stitch. 


Invisible cast-on 





With MC over left 

thumb and waste yarn 

over index finger, alternate 
scooping loops in front 

of, and behind, waste 

yarn, twisting wrist to 
reverse position. Always 
move needle toward yourself. 


least as heavy as the working yarn; tie the 
two yarns together in an overhand knot 2 or 
3 in. from the end. Using your right hand, 
insert a needle downward, between the 
waste yarn and the MC yarn to the left of 
the knot—MC in front. Separate and ten- 
sion these two yarns by looping the MC over 
your left thumb and the waste yarn over 
your left index finger. *Pick up 1 loop of 
the MC yarn in front of the waste yarn (1 st 
cast-on), turn your left wrist so the waste 
yarn is in front, and pick up 1 loop of the 
MC yarn behind the waste yarn (2nd st 
cast-on)*. Rep from * to * (drawing above) 
until you have the required number of 
stitches. Leave the waste yarn in place. 
When youre ready to work the final seg- 
ment, untie the knot in the cast-on edge, 
and slip the stitches to a spare double- 
pointed needle. Alternate stitches will be 
twisted, so straighten them as you go. Pick 
up the stitches for the final segment; then 
k into the 1st st of the cast-on edge, and 
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PSO. At the end of all other RS rows, k2tog 
at the end of the segment; then k2tog from 
the cast-on edge, and PSO (photo above). 
This finish is slightly easier than Method 2 
because youre working with open stitches. 


Knitting the basic hat—For an average-size 
hat (22-in. head), caston about 4 in. worth 
of stitches (an uneven number). Make a 
6-segment crown, joining the last segment 
to the initial cast-on edge. Use two colors 
for your first hat. They make it easier to tell 
RS from WS, to count ridges, and to pick up 
stitches for the next segment (1 holdover st 
plus 2 sts for each RS ridge). Besides, they’re 
graphically pleasing. Two versions of the ba- 
sic hat are in the photo on the facing page. 

To start the body, cut the CC yarn, hold 
the last MC crown stitch, and with the MC 
yarn pick up stitches around the edge of 
the crown, using a 16-in. circular needle. 
Here’s how to calculate the number of 
stitches: Work a stockinette-stitch gauge. 


Subtract 1 in. from the head measurement. 
If your gauge is 4 sts/in., and the head is 
22 in., 4 x 21=84 sts. Divide this by the 
number of segments to pick up evenly around 
the crown: 84+6=14 sts/segment. Exact 
count is not crucial, but picking up evenly 
prevents noticeable gaps or lumps. 
When you’ve picked up the calculated 
stitches, you're back at the beginning, and 
you knit around until this tube is long 
enough to cover your ears, plus 2 to 4 in. 
fora rolled brim. Because the tube is stock- 
inette, it wants to roll up when you bind off 
at the bottom. Yet, on icy days you can pull 
it down all the way, even over eyeglasses. 


Variations in the body—You can shape the 
hat by gathering the lower edge of the crown 
onto a border of ribbing worked circular, as 
in my “Clown Hat” on p. 32, or onto a bor- 
der worked sideways in garter stitch. 

You can work the body tube in reverse 
stockinette, as in the upper hat in the photo 
on the facing page. Since knitting is easier 
than purling for almost everybody, pick up 
the stitches around the edge of the crown 
with your circular needle on the right side. 
Then turn the work inside out. With yarn 
in front, slip the 1st st from the right to the 
left point to prevent a hole. Put the yarn in 
back and knit around and around until the 
tube is as long as you want it. The smooth 
“right” side will be inside the hat, and the 
bumpy side will be on the outside. 

Even if all your crowns are garter stitch, 
you'll probably want to use your favorite 
stitch or color patterns for the body. Stan- 
dard color patterns, including Fair Isle, work 
beautifully circular, as do fancy ribs, cables, 
stripes, and many texture patterns. Intar- 
sia or isolated color motifs, however, must 
be worked back and forth, and patterns like 
Closed Star Stitch (Barbara G. Walker’s A 
Second Treasury of Knitting Patterns, 1970, 
p. 93), Daisy Stitch (Walker’s A First Trea- 
sury of Knitting Patterns, 1968, p. 153), 
and Fantastic Stripe (Walker’s Charted Knit- 
ting Patterns, 1972, pp. 257-58) are best 
worked back and forth. 

For a completely two-needle hat, cast on 
the crown stitches with the two-tail method. 
Work the required number of segments, but 
don’t join the last segment to the first. In- 
stead, when you finish the last segment, 
break the yarn and finish off the last stitch. 
Starting at the first ridge or your first seg- 
ment, pick up stitches around the entire 
circumference, adjusting as necessary for 
the exact count required, and work back 
and forth to the bottom. Then weave or sew 
together—bottom to top. 


Variations in the crown—The crown doesn’t 
have to be in garter stitch; you can work it 
in stockinette or in a pattern. You can make 
small hexagonal crowns or large crowns. 
Hexagonal means having six angles and 
sides, and indeed many fine hats are hexa- 
gons. My “Mushroom Hat” has six segments, 
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the hat with chevron stripes has five, “Fulled 
Fedora” has four, “Clown Hat” has three, 
and my mohair hat has only two segments. 
(All these hats are shown on p. 32.) I’m still 
experimenting with the possibility of one- 
segment constructions. 

I’ve found that a seven-segment crown is 
slightly fuller than flat; eight or nine seg- 
ments would flare like a very full skirt. Five 
segments produce a smooth dome, and four 
result in an almost square crown that lends 
itself well to being shaped like an Irish hat. 
A pixielike peak results from three seg- 
ments; two segments give you a hat witha 
ponytail (drawings below). 

If you decide to reduce the number of 

segments, the trick is to increase the num- 
ber of stitches in each crown segment to fit 
the head you're designing for. Divide the 
number of segments into the head size. For 
example, a 22-in. head will require about: 
*6 segments—3 in/segment. 
e4 segments—5'4 in./segment. 
e2 segments—11 in./segment. 
If you want to knit a two-segment hat with 
o-stitch I-cord knit in, like the pink hat on 
p. 32, you need to cast on about 19 in. for 
the first segment. To make a crown larger 
than the crown of the person’s head, make 
the segments larger; or make them smaller 
for a smaller crown. Since the cast-on edge 
and the right edge of a segment are virtual- 
ly equal, change the number of cast-on 
stitches to accommodate the changed seg- 
ment size. 

Gauge is a matter of preference. ve made 
hats with heavy yarn and skinny needles. 
Theyre nice and warm and nearly wind- 
proof, but save them for the big blizzard. 
For all-around wear, try worsted-weight yarn 
at 4, 4%, or 5 sts/in. The two-segment hat, 
however, needs fine yarn worked loosely so 
it will drape gracefully. If you knit firmly, it 
will turn into a tall, pointed witch’s hat. 

I like to try out new design ideas by mak- 
ing a mini. The crowns aren't a problem, 
but you must do the body on four needles, 
unless you leave the crown open, work back 
and forth, and then seam. A two-segment 
mini proved to me that I could do it. [] 


Norma Ellman lives in New York City and 
works as a free-lance handknit designer. 
She also chairs NETWORK, an association 
of fiber professionals. 


Nonhexagonal shapes 


The greater the number of segments, the flatter the crown until the circumference becomes Li 
more than a circle. As the number of segments decreases, peakiness increases until 
at two segments the peak is best gathered into an I-cord ring. 


__~Pick-ups 
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5 segments 








Even the basic six-segment hat is infinitely varied. The hat at top has a 4-in. crown radius 
that is worked in two colors of garter stitch, but the 4’-in. body is worked in reverse stocki- 
nette stitch with an I-cord border. Folding up the border produces an attractive brim. The 
hat at bottom has a 3-in. crown radius and is worked with three ridges each of three colors. 
The body is knit circular in stockinette stitch for 61 in. 
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IKindless ways to 
Skin a coil of 
paper cord 

and raffia 


by Lissa Hunter 


_ oiling a basket is a friendly pro- 
cess. A basket in progress fits 
. handily into a bag or another 
“basket for trips to the beach or 
the doctor’s office. There’s a sense of ac- 
complishmentas you see the basket taking 
form. By varying the size and texture of the 
coiling materials, the core and the wrap- 
ping, you can achieve an incredible variety 
of surfaces and patterns. The possible 
forms—plate, bowl, cylinder—are endless. 
A coiled basket is an ideal base for em- 
bellishment; for me, the fun begins after I 
finish the coiling. I glue paper, fabric, or 
leather over the surface to form a skin and 
enhance it with watercolor paintand acrylic. 
Sometimes I stitch over the coils with silk 
or cotton thread or tie beads or bones into 
the surface. I’ve tied rya knots—the type 
used in pile rugs—into the coils. Almost 
any process that can be done on fabric or 
paper can be done on a basket. The inside 
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of the basket is the same as the back of a 
piece of fabric. No one can resist looking 
inside a basket, so it has to be neat. 


Materials—To coil a basket, you need a flexi- 
ble core material, such as sash cord, clothes- 
line, twine, or rope. I use a lightweight. 
’A-in.-thick cord called Fiber Flex Supreme, 
which is paper cord wrapped in netting 
(available from The Mannings, Box 787, 
East Berlin, PA 17316; 800-233-7166 or 
717-624-2223). Make sure that what you 
use isn’t easily crushed when pinched; you'll 
be wrapping it snugly, and you don’t want 
it to mash down to nothing. From 10 yd. of 
cord, you'll get a 6-in.-dia., 4-in.-tall basket. 

The wrapping material can be virtually 
anything flexible and relatively strong—yarn, 
fabric strips, gathered natural materials, 
wire, soft paper. I almost exclusively use 
untreated raffia that comes in a hank (avail- 
able from Basket Beginnings, Box 24815, 





San Jose, CA 95154-4815; 408-738-4596; 
$3 for catalog and samples); some raffia 
has been treated with fire retardant, which 
gives it a plastic look. Although I coil with 
dry raffia, I fluff it up a bit by putting itina 
vegetable steamer for 30 seconds, then let- 
ting it dry. Steam also relaxes the raffia. 
Tools include scissors, a blunt rug or tap- 
estry needle, and a size 5 crochet hook. 


Basic coiling—To start the basket, taper the 
end of the cord by cutting it at a slant for 
about 1 in. (a drawing of the whole coiling 
process is at right). Thread the needle with 
one end of a 3-ft. to 4-ft. piece of raffia. 
Hold the loose end of the raffia and the 
cord material together with the ends point- 
ing in opposite directions. Wrap about 1 in. 
of the cord, covering both the cord and the 
end of the raffia. Wrap snugly, overlapping 
the raffia with each round to create a smooth, 
solid surface. Bend the cord into a loop and 
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Coiling a basket 


we 
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Starting the base A “ye 


Taper beginning fy Loe 
1 in. of cord. Fal mg 











Finishing the basket rim 


Taper last 

2 in. of cord, 
and wrap 
for 7 in. 


Lissa Hunter’s basket at left is made from 
cous of paper cord wrapped with raffia and 
covered with handmade paper. Additional 
embellishments of watercolor, beads, leather, 
and paper cutouts are protected by a lustrous 
acrylic coating. At right, Hunter’s “Santa 
Fe” basket, which has been washed with col- 
ors. (Photo at left by Stretch Tuemmler; photo 
at right by K.B. Pucher) 


wrap the tapered end and the cord together 
for about “4 in. until the taper is covered. 
This loop is the first row of coiling. 

To hold the coils together, use a figure- 
eight stitch every '2 in. to “4 in. between 
regular wrapping. Wrap the cord; then wrap 
around the previous row, working down and 
away from yourself. Bring the raffia be- 
tween the two rows toward yourself to finish 
the figure eight. Continue to wrap the cord. 

Raffia comes in various widths. It takes 
more rounds of thin raffia to cover the 
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Tapestry or 
rug needle 





, Wrap cord for 
1 in., overlapping 
raffia rounds. 





Wrap cord, then 
previous round. 





figure-eight 
stitch every 
4 in. to % in. 






Wrap taper 
to cord to 
form loop. 





Wrap last inch of taper and 
adjacent coil together. 


Bring end back through, 
pull raffia snug, and trim. 
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wash. (Photos by Stretch Tuemmler) 


same length of cord than wide raffia, but 
ratfia that’s too wide makes a rough basket 
surface. You may want to split raffia into 
thinner widths or use two strands of very 
thin raffia. 

As you wrap, the raffia will run out. When 
you have about 6 in. of raffia left, lay the 
end of a new piece next to the cord and 
wrap it over several times. Then lay the end 
of the old piece next to the cord and begin 
wrapping and stitching with the new piece, 
covering the old one. All loose ends are 
wrapped in without knots. 

As long as you stitch the loops of wrapped 
cord side by side, the basket will have a 
flat, platelike form. Once you lift a row out 
of the plane, you’ve started to create the 
basket sides. To keep the basket symmetri- 
cal, always start the adjustment at the same 
point in the loop, and maintain the angle 
for a full row. If you lift a row only a trifle 
in relation to the previous row, the result 
will be a slight curve. If you place a row on 
top of the previous row, you'll create sides 
that are at right angles to the bottom. 

As you work, look at your basket often, 
viewing it from all sides. A tiny irregularity 
at the base is magnified as you go up. You 
must adjust with every stitch. At first this 
takes some effort, but it soon becomes easy. 
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Hunter covers the coiled basket above with a coat of soft, handmade 
paper and Sobo glue. To the basket at top right she adds decorative 
touches, such as embroidery. To the paper-coated basket at bottom 
right she adds plaits and leather before applying a protective acrylic 


it 


When you've completed the form, cut and 
wrap the cord end as gracefully as possible. 
Coiling forms a spiral, so cut the cord at the 
end of a round, in line with the beginning 
of the first loop (bottom drawing, p. 37). 
Taper the end by cutting itata slant. Wrap 
and stitch as usual until about 1 in. from 
the end. Wrap the tapered end and the pre- 
vious row together. When all the cord is 
covered, run the raffia-threaded needle back 
through the wrapping along the cord, pull 
the raffia snugly, and cut it off so the end is 
secured under the wrapping. 


Embellishments—I like to make a base for 
further decoration or painting by covering 
the basket with 1-in.-sq. pieces of torn, soft, 
handmade paper, as ['m doing in the photo 
at left, above. Torn edges blend into adja- 
cent pieces of paper and create a smoother 
surface than cut edges. Any good craft glue 
should work; I use Sobo glue. Starting on 
the bottom of the basket, apply the glue 
sparingly to a paper square (you don’t want 
it to ooze onto the surface, as glue resists 
watercolor), and apply the paper to the bas- 
ket, overlapping pieces petal-fashion. 

I make paper from linen pulp, but water- 
color or printmaking paper, available at art- 
supply stores works well. Hard-finished pa- 





per doesn’t take watercolor well, and it’s 
difficult to shape it smoothly over the sur- 
face. Let the basket dry thoroughly before 
adding decoration or painting. 

When the basket is completely covered, I 
paint it with watercolors to smooth the sur- 
face and join the torn edges of the paper to 
the adjacent pieces. When the paint dries, 
the basket is ready for drawing, further 
painting, collage, stitching, etc. As long as 
the structure is sound, anything is possible. 

To protect the surface after embellish- 
ment, I paint it with several thin washes of 
acrylic medium diluted 50% with water. 
Undiluted medium forms a hard, shiny, un- 
attractive coat; several coats of diluted me- 
dium develop a controlled, deeper surface 
with a soft luster. I often add watercolor to 
the wash to modulate the color. 

Everyone’s first coiled basket has a few 
unplanned lumps and bumps. The second 
one comes more easily. Control develops 
with practice and is worth the effort. [_] 


Lissa Hunter makes baskets and collages 
in her studio in Portland, ME, occasionally 
giving workshops around the country. Her 
work is shown at Gallery on the Green in 
Lexington, MA, and at Barbara Okun in 
St. Louis, MO. 
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A primer on strip piecing 


by Ginny Yund 


hen the hand-cranked sew- 
ing machine came to the 
Florida Everglades in the 
1880s, the Seminole Indi- 
ans began using it to embellish their cloth- 
ing with colorful and ingenious patchwork 
bands. These designs were so small that it 
would have been impractical to piece them 
by hand. Instead, the Seminoles used a 
technique called strip piecing, machine- 
stitching strips of fabric into sets, then cut- 
ting the sets into segments and reassem- 
bling them to form the bands. 

The Seminoles weren't the first people to 
use strip piecing, but the Seminole women 
developed the idea in such a distinctive 
way that the technique rightfully bears their 
name today. There are no early records of 
patterns that were created by the Seminole 
Indians. However, in 1980 a group of wom- 
en, through the Seminole Research/Design 
Project, identified the basic band styles in 
their book, Seminole Patchwork (see “Fur- 
ther Reading,” p. 45). Understanding these 
variations unlocks the possibilities of the 
technique. When I discovered their book, I 
was already teaching quilting, but I imme- 
diately plunged into strip piecing. Now I’m 
working almost exclusively in the technique 
and using variations of these basics. 





Constructing the basic bands—There are 
six basic band styles (see drawings, p. 41). 
The methods of constructing each style are 
described below, but having to cut into fab- 
ric can be inhibiting when your're explor- 
ing new ideas, so I suggest that you start 
your explorations with construction paper 
and transparent tape. This way, you can ig- 
nore seam allowances, and you can quickly 
see if the strip sizes and proportions are 
appropriate for your project. When you want 
to convert to fabric, simply add “% in. to 
each seam edge for allowances. 

If you do want to change the scale of a 
design, it’s easy to do. Measure the finished 
size of the strips and segments. Then de- 
cide what you want the new scale to be 
(choose an easy multiple, perhaps one-half 
the size fora tie or three times the size fora 
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Giny Yund’s wall quilt, “Seminole Spring,” elaborates on traditional Seminole patterns by 
including stylized images of flowers (second band from bottom), but each band ts still derived 
from one of the six basic band styles of Seminole strip piecing. This quilt uses styles #2 (made 
from 90°-cut segments of a single strip set reassembled offset), #5 (made from segments from 
more than one strip set), and #6 (medallions made from segments from more than one strip 
set. From top to bottom, the styles (shown on p. 41) are: #2, #6, #5, #2, #5, #2, #5, #6. 
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Yund assembles quilts strip by strip, whether 
they're derived from Seminole designs or 
from traditional patchwork. 


quilt), and multiply all your finished mea- 
surements by this factor. Then add the stan- 
dard '4 in. for each seam. 

It’s also a good idea, whether youre work- 
ing in paper or fabric, to allow an extra ‘A in. 
on the top and bottom strips in a strip set 
to ensure that all of the design is accom- 
modated when you apply the edging strips 
that usually finish off the top and bottom 
of band designs. I once spent hours mak- 
ing points meet in a chevron design, only 
to find that most of the points would be 
lost when the edging strips were applied. 

First band style: This is the simplest 
band style to make. Segments are cut at 90° 
to the bottom of the set. Join two strips to 
form a strip set, pressing the seams care- 
fully in one direction. Always straighten 
and square the end of the strip set from 
which you're going to work before you mea- 
sure and cut the first segment. I begin at 
the left end. Periodically check to see that 
you're still cutting square. If not, square 
the end again before you cut any more seg- 
ments. For this band style, you'll rejoin the 
segments side by side, reversing direction 
with alternate segments. Before you begin 
stitching, divide the segments into two stacks, 
reversing the segments in the second stack. 
Working in pairs, take a segment from each 
stack, put the segments right sides together, 
and place a pin where the seams join to 
hold them in place while you stitch. Once 
you've begun stitching the seam, you can 
remove the pin so you won't stitch over it. 
Press the seams in one direction after you’ve 
joined all the segments. 

I always use ’4-in. seams for Seminole 
piecing and, as in traditional piecing, they're 
pressed to one side instead of open. It’s 
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best to work with pairs of segments, rather 
than continually adding new segments toa 
growing band. Place two segments right 
sides together and stitch ‘4 in. from the 
edge. It isn’t necessary to backstitch or tie 
threads. Feed pairs through the machine 
continuously without cutting threads be- 
tween them; this is called chain stitching. 
When you've stitched all the pairs, cut the 
threads and start joining two sets of pairs. 
Continue like this until you’ve used all seg- 
ments. You'll need a seam ripper, as it’s easy 
to make a mistake with even the most care- 
ful planning. After you’ve joined all seg- 
ments, press the seams in one direction. 

The simplest of these designs results in a 
checkerboard pattern, but you can vary the 
design by using more than two strips and 
strips of different widths and colors. Edg- 
ing strips can be wide or narrow, in propor- 
tion to the band. Or you might first use a 
narrow strip and border it with a wider one 
of a different color. Press the edging-strip 
seams toward the edging. 

Second band style: Segments in this style 
are also cut at 90°, but theyre rejoined off- 
set or in stair-step fashion, and there are 
often at least three strips in the set. Some- 
times the width of the central strip deter- 
mines the amount of offset. I enjoy experi- 
menting with the amount of offset to change 
the design. Notice that offset bands have 
slanted ends; the drawing at bottom left on 
the facing page shows how easy it is to 
straighten the ends without waste. 

Third band style: Segments are cut at an 
angle other than 90° and are rejoined side 
by side. As with the first style, the direction 
is reversed with alternate segments. It takes 
practice to get the seams to meet precisely 
when youre rejoining the segments, as the 
seams will cross away from the edge when 
the segments are placed right sides together. 
You want them to cross exactly ‘A in. from 
the outside edge of the segments, so use a 
pin to find the cross and hold the segments 
in place while youre stitching. As with the 
first style, there won’t be any waste at the 
top and bottom; the edging strips can be 
joined to the straight edge of the band. Be- 
fore applying edgings, straighten the ends. 

Fourth band style: Segments arealso cut 
at an angle other than 90° but are rejoined 
offset, as in the second Style. Again it’s fun 
to experiment with the amount of offset. 
This band has slanted ends too, and you 
can straighten them, as shown in the draw- 
ing at right, before adding edging strips. 

Fifth band style: Combination bands are 
composed of segments from more than one 
strip set. This idea is behind many of the 
most intriguing Seminole bands. The possi- 
bilities are endless. You can still chain-stitch 
if you organize the stacks of segments at the 
machine and plan the sequence of stitching. 
Don’t stitch across a seam that hasn’t been 
pressed, so you might need to assemble one 
group of segments and press all the units 
before going on to the next stage of construc- 


tion. Remember to work in pairs of seg- 
ments to keep the design flowing. 

Sixth band style: Here, the main design 
is a medallion. Medallions usually require 
segments from more than one strip set. They 
can be used as isolated, single-design ele- 
ments, or several can be joined to forma 
band. See “Strip-piecing weaver’s delight” 
on p. 43 for more on isolated medallions. 

Medallions in bands can be joined side 
by side, or they can be turned on point and 
joined with triangles. To make a band with 
medallions turned on point, measure one 
side of the finished medallion, add % in., 
and cut a strip of background fabric this 
width. Cut the strip into squares; then cut 
the squares in half diagonally to make right 
triangles, which you attach to opposite sides 
of each medallion (drawing at bottom right, 
facing page). Press seams toward the trian- 
gles and join all segments, pressing the seg- 
ment seams in one direction. The hypot- 
enuse of each triangle will be at the top and 
bottom of the band when the medallions are 
joined. Since this is the bias of the fabric, I 
staystitch across the top and bottom of the 
unfinished band if fm going to handle it 
much before applying edging strips. 


Beyond the basics—Even the most complex 
Seminole designs can usually be analyzed 
as variants of the basics. Knowing the prin- 
ciples of the technique allows you to create 
original designs and analyze a design that 
youre trying to reproduce. 

Some projects call for bands that are mir- 
ror images of each other. For example, when 
arranging bands on a vest or jacket, you 
might want the bands to be symmetrical 
from the center front or back. 

Mirror-image designs in bands where the 
segments are cut at a 90° angle are formed 
when the segments are rejoined. You offset 
segments down for one band, and up for 
the mirror image (See top drawing, p. 42). 
For bands with segments that are cutatan 
angle other than 90°, you create the mirror 
image when you cut the segments. Cut half 
of the segments slanting left to right, and 
cut the other half slanting right to left. Or, 
you can fold the strip set in half, wrong 
sides together, and cut through both layers 
at the same time, beginning at the fold. 

Mirror-image bands can also be joined 
along their length to produce one wider 
band. Or right- and left-handed segments 
can be joined alternately to produce a chev- 
ron design (bottom drawing, p. 42). 

At the top and bottom of my “Seminole 
Winter” wall hanging (photo, p. 42), I used 
a simple idea that’s a variation of style 
three. I made a long strip set in which I 
arranged seven earth colors from dark to 
light. Then I cut the set apart with alternat- 
ing oblique cuts to form triangles. I at- 
tached all the triangles with dark bases for 
the base of the piece, where I wanted some 
visual weight, and attached the remaining 
light-based triangles for the top band. 
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Seminole’s six basic band styles (A// drawings shown without seam allowances.) 


1. Segments cut at 90° and reassembled side by side, 
with alternate segments reversed. 





3. Segments cut at an angle other than 90° and reassembled 
side by side, with alternate segments reversed. 


How to straighten the ends of offset bands 


5. Combination bands in which segments from more than one 
strip set are used. 





Assembling medallions into bands 





Using color—The pleasure that I take in col- 
ors, whether I’m experimenting with them 
or just experiencing them, is an important 
influence in my life, and it’s basic to my 
interest in strip piecing. Beautiful sunsets, 
fall foliage, flowers, and lush green mead- 
ows all give me a natural high, and the col- 
ors I use reflect my love of nature. Color, of 
course, can make all the difference in Semi- 
nole piecing. Traditionally, the Seminoles 
used strong colors—mainly reds, yellows, 
and blues. Their garments are highly dis- 
tinctive and are bright and alive with color. 
The Seminoles rarely used patterned fab- 
rics in the strips. 
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You can certainly use printed fabrics to 
advantage, but vou should carefully consider 
how such fabrics will affect the design. A 
printed fabric placed in the central strip of 
a strip set can be very interesting, but if too 
many prints are used together, the design 
can get lost, and vour careful piecing will 
thus be wasted. I’ve found it effective to use 
various values of the same solid color. I en- 
jov the subtle interactions and sense of 
movement that are created when vou re- 
verse the direction of alternate shaded seg- 
ments. I also like the way that changing the 
color and placement of the edging strips 
can affect the design. 


When I started working on “Seminole 
Winter,” I had a problem with color. I’d 
chosen browns and neutral tones, black, 
white, sky blue, and the greens of conifers. 
But it wasn’t coming together, and I re- 
moved the bright blue and greens. My first 
thought was, “I can’t do this; it will be too 
dull.” Then I remembered how I enjoy the 
neutral tones with black used by the Navajo 


in their beautiful woven rugs, specifically 


in the Two Gray Hills area, and I knew I 
couldn’t go wrong. This wall hanging has 
become one of my favorites and contirmed 
for me the power of a limited color range. 

(continued on p. 42) 
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I tistietivetis by Daan Metaly 
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Yund’s “Seminole Winter” uses variations on the basic band styles of Seminole strip piecing. 
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From top to bottom, the bands are derived from: styles #3, #2, #2, #5, #6, #2, #6, #3. 


Some tricks for working with fabric—I pre- 
fer using fabrics that are 100% cotton be- 
cause they're the easiest to work with. Cot- 
ton adheres to cotton, so you don’t have 
the problem with slippage that you might 
have with other fabrics. Also, some blends 
have a tendency to ravel. When you use 
blends and cottons in the same project, 
you must set the iron temperature for the 
blend. Always prewash fabrics in order to 
avoid shrinkage after the piece is finished 
and to remove excess dye. It might be nec- 
essary to wash and rinse some solid colors 
several times until all the excess dye is 
out-rinse until the water is clear. Other- 
wise, your project could be ruined the first 
time you wash it. Even dry cleaning doesn’t 
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guarantee against colors running. After wash- 
ing and drying fabric, I dampen it, roll it in 
a bath towel, and let it sit for several hours, 
just as was done with clothing years ago. 
When ironed, the fabric will be as smooth 
as when it came off the bolt. 

Before beginning a project, clean and oil 
your sewing machine, and set the stitches 
at 8 to 10 per inch. If your machine doesn’t 
have a presser foot that’s '/1 in. from edge to 
needle, you should probably purchase one. 
Otherwise, you'll find yourself doing much 
more fabric marking than is necessary. A 
’4-in. gauge on the base of your machine is 
some help, but any extended segments will 
make it impossible to rely on that as a 
seam guide. 


| Angled cuts 





In traditional piecing, you normally use 
an assortment of specialized templates to 
transfer piece shapes to your fabric. In Sem- 
inole piecing a gridded, plastic, see-through 
ruler is the only template you need. There 
are several very good ones available, which 
are marked off in '%-in. grids. 

I use a rotary cutter against a ruler in- 
stead of scissors so I can cut strips and seg- 
ments without marking the fabric. This is 
so fast and accurate that I wouldn’t even 
consider using scissors to strip-piece any- 
more. Don’t tear the strips, as some books 
suggest, and as the Seminoles no doubt 
did, because it’s very difficult to measure 
accurately from frayed edges; and you have 
to measure, cut, and stitch accurately and 
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Strip-piecing Weaver’s Delight 


Once you've learned how to do Seminole piecing, you 
may want to look at traditionally pieced quilt patterns 
to see which ones you could piece by using a 

variation of this much-faster method. I recently pieced 
54 blocks of “Patience Corner” (so named because of 
the patience required to piece it) in record time, using 
three strip sets. The more difficult block shown 


Strip set #1 
Cut eight segments. 








Strip set #2 
Cut eight segments 





Strip set #3 
Cut eight segments. 











Add %-in. seam allowances. 


press neatly to get nice definition in the 
design. It’s important to cut on grain. I 
usually cut the strips on the straight grain 
of the fabric, parallel to the selvage, as the 
straight grain has very little stretch. When 
I’m reassembling the segments, I’m stitch- 
ing on the cross grain, and its slight amount 
of stretch makes it easier to match the 
points. Some people like to cut strips on 
the cross grain so they can get 44-in.-wide 
strips from even ‘A yd. of fabric, but I usu- 
ally purchase fabric in 1-yd. pieces or more 
and often work with strip sets of 1 yd. Don’t 
cut strips or edgings on the bias. 

The Seminoles don’t quilt their piece- 
work, but you might choose to do so, de- 
pending on the scale of the design. There 
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Strip set #4 
Cut four segments. 


Strip set #9 
Cut four segments. 


are many seams to cross, So you must con- 
sider that when you decide where or how 
much to quilt. The larger the scale of the 
piecework, the easier it is to quilt—there’s 
more space between seams. Try using a 
Seminole-pieced yoke on a quilted jacket 
or coat. If the pieced band isn’t very wide, 
quilting along the edgingstrip will be suffi- 
cient, and you won’t have to worry about 
quilting through all those seams. [] 


Ginny Yund has taught numerous courses 
and conducted workshops on quilting and 
Seminole piecing in Rhode Island. She is 
currently manager of The Spectrum of 
American Artists and Craftsmen, Inc. in 
the Providence Gallery. 


below, called Weaver’s Delight, traditionally has 85 
pieces in one 15-in. block. Instead of working with 
individual pieces, I sewed strip sets and cut segments. 
In fact, any design that can be gridded can be made 
with strip-piecing techniques, but if the design doesn’t 
have a lot of repeated elements, it may not be worth 
the effort to figure out strip sets for it. —G.Y. 








Strip set #5 
Cut four segments. 
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Strip set #6 
Cut four segments. 





Strip set #7 
Cut one segment. 
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Strip set #8 
Cut four segments. 






Further reading 


Barclay, Elaine, et al. Seminole 
Patchwork: Principles and Designs, 
1980. Out of print, but available from 
Barbara Kahn, Box 1697, Boca Raton, 
Fl 33429 for $9.95 (includes S&H). 
This book got me started; it’s easy to 
follow and good for creating designs. 


Bradkin, Cheryl G. The Seminole 
Patchwork Book. Westminister, CA: 
Burdett Design Studios, 1980. 

Has a useful glossary of patterns. 


Rush, Beverly, and Lassie Wittman. The 
Complete Book of Seminole Patchwork, 
1982. Out of print, but available in 
libraries and used-book stores. 

Has a nice selection of gridded patterns. 
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Make a Wooly, 
Warm Coat 


Knit mirror-image Turkish patterns 
Norwegian-style with Icelandic wool 


by Meg Swansen 


like Icelandic wool for several rea- 
sons. There’s a wide palette of nat- 
ural shades, ranging from off-white 
to almost black, and you can knit 
your way from one to the other by 
following successively darker shades of gray 
or brown. Also, because of the extremely 
long staple inherent to an Icelandic fleece, 
the wool can be knit unspun. This pro- 
duces a haze about the finished fabric that 
blends the colors and small repeat patterns 
nicely, as plied yarn wouldn't; yet, the fuzz 
is light enough not to obliterate the pat- 
terns, as mohair or angora might. When 
knitting a 2-ply weight, as I did in my coat 
at right, you can blend smoothly from one 
shade to another by working a few rounds, 
using one strand of the old color with one 
of the new. And, for areas where you want 
to reduce thickness, as in the coat’s hems 
or snow cuffs, you can work with 1 ply. 

The wool is available in unorthodox 
“wheels,” also called “cakes,” “cheeses,” or 
“plates,” which have one strand coming 
from the center and one wrapped around 
the outside. Thus, you can knit lace and 
lightweight garments with a single strand 
(1 ply); or you can work the inside and out- 
side strands together (2 plies) for heavier 
garments, corresponding to worsted weight. 
You can even combine three, four, or more 
strands for bulkier projects. Handle the 
the wool gently because, being unspun, it 
may drift apart if yanked. If this occurs, 
overlap the two ends in one palm; spit 
(daintily) on the other palm, and splice the 
ends by rubbing them together. This is also 
how you join in new wheels; there are never 
any ends to darn in. 

Icelandic wool is also especially warm, 
since the surface hairs efficiently trap body 
heat. This 2-ply coat has already been “road- 
tested” through a fierce Wisconsin winter; 
not only was it wonderfully warm, but the 
guard hairs caused falling snow to sit up 
above the actual surface, where it remained 
unmelted and ready to be shaken off. 





Turkish patterns—If you’ve ever met a pair 
of Turkish socks or seen a book of Turkish 
pattern graphs, you'll understand how in- 
triguing and beguiling they are. I knit the 
sweater at right first, selecting the main di- 
agonal pattern from a Dover book, Designs 
& Patterns from North African Carpets 
and Textiles by Jacques Revault (1973). I 
found the pattern to fill in below the diag- 
onal in an out-of-print Turkish book. The 
upper pattern came from The Complete 
Book of Traditional Scandinavian Knit- 
ting by Sheila McGregor (St. Martin’s Press, 
1984). The flowers on the lower body and 
sleeves are my own chart. I added them to 
break up the small repeat pattern, both vi- 
sually and for added interest for the knit- 
ter. I kept the sweater in two colors so as 
not to detract from the patterning, but 
there’s nothing to stop you from adding 
Kaffe Fassett-type color changes. 

Since I planned to shade the colors of the 
wool in the coat, I looked for a relatively 
simple repeat pattern. I chose Poppy Pat- 
tern from Betsy Harrell’s Anatolian Knit- 
ting Designs, 1981 (available from me), be- 
cause it hasa nice diagonal lineand because 
our kids used to call their father Poppy. 

I'd been experimenting with diagonal pat- 
terns on several pairs of stockings and liked 
the effect of reversing the pattern at center 
front and center back. I wondered what 
would happen if I reversed the patterns at 
the quarter-points as well. Wonderful things 
happened. Where the horizontal rounds of 
pattern bumped into themselves and re- 
versed direction, entirely new, unpredict- 
able designs formed. I had just one vertical 
center stitch at each quadrant that I used 
to mirror-image the pattern. Not only that, 
but the more I progressed into the pattern, 
the more wondrous and amazing it became. 
Poppy, as [d adapted it with my mirror 
imaging, is both simple and complex. It 
turned out that the repeat in my version 
on any given round is 4 and 4, or 2 and 2. 
In other words, every round in the whole 


coat is either 4 sts of one color and then 4 sts 
of the second color or 2 sts of one color and 
then 2 sts of the second color. 


Norwegian construction method—The ba- 
sic construction of both the coat and the 
sweater will be familiar to anyone who has 
knit a traditional Norwegian drop-shoulder- 
style sweater: straightforward circular knit- 
ting with no body shaping. There are no 
increases or decreases, except on the 
sleeves, though I did taper the coat slightly, 
and Elizabeth Zimmermann’s percentage 
system simplifies things even further. 
First establish gauge (I got 4'4 sts to the 
inch on size 6 needles). Work pullover body 
stitches (gauge x desired circumference— 
100% of stitches) on circular needles from 
the lower edge straight up to the shoulders. 
Don’t worry about armholes at this point. 
Cast on the sleeves (about 20% to 25% of 
the body stitches) at the cuff and increase 
regularly, 2 sts every 4th or 5th rnd until 
you have about 50% of the body stitches, as 
you knit to the underarm. Bind off. Next, 
place the sleeves against the body side and 
measure the armhole depth. Run a basting 
thread down the sides to that depth for the 
armholes. Sew 1 or 2 rows of machine stitch- 
ing along each side of the basting thread; 
then cut along the basting thread. Sew or 
weave the shoulders together, leaving about 
one-third of the stitches for the neck open- 
ing. Then sew the sleeves in from the right 
side, and finish the neck off in any number 
of ways. Pick up the lower edge and knit a 
hem in 1-ply wool. For a cardigan or my 
coat (the pattern follows), you use the same 
cutting method straight up the front. © 


Meg Swansen’s hooded Turkish-patterned coat 
is knit with simple, but sophisticated, pat- 
terns. Both coat and sweater are traditional 
Norwegian drop-shoulder knit-in-the-round 
designs. Swansen produces the elegant shad- 
ing by knitting with two strands for each of 
the two colors. 
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Illustrations by Chris Clapp 


Turkish-coat schematic, pattern graphs, 


and measurements 


Mirror-image Poppy Pattern at center back and side 
seams with center st going all the way up. 


At center front, mirror-image pattern on either side 


of 5 cutting sts. 
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Coat measurements (in inches) 








Increase 
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Body bust Petite: 32 Small: 34-36 Large: 42-44 
Bust 53 
Length - 37 
Armhole depth 11 
Length to underarm 26 
Sleeve length 23 





This pattern is suitable for knitters at the 
intermediate level. 


MATERIALS 


Yarn: Unspun Icelandic wool, which comes 
in about 3'4-0z. wheels, worked in 2 plies 
is ideal. It’s available from Schoolhouse 
Press (6899 Cary Bluff, Pittsville, WI 54466; 
715-884-2799); or Louise Heite, Importer 
(Box 53, Camden, DE 19934; 800-777-9665). 
Sport-weight alpaca, like that sold by Plym- 
outh Yarn Co. (Box 28, Bristol, PA 19007; 
215-788-0459) also shades well. Other good 
substitutes include Rowan New Wool, which 
produces a stiffer, smoother fabric, and 
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Shetland 2-ply jumper-weight wool, which 
feels a bit rough but drapes well. 

You'll need about 38% (42, 46'%, 50) oz. 
of Icelandic wool in these four shades: 
Dark—4 (5, 5, 6) wheels; light—4 (5, 5, 6); 
medium —4 (4, 4, 5); medium-light—2 (2, 2, 2). 
Yardage equivalents are approximately: 
Dark—1,100 (1,350, 1,500, 1,700) yd; light— 
1,120 (1,290, 1,340, 1,410); medium— 
1,000 (1,100, 1,200, 1,300); medium-light— 
500 (520, 540, 560). Be sure to buy a suffi- 
cient quantity of the same color or dye lot. 


Needles: One each 117*4-in., 16-in., and 24- 
or 29-in. circular needles, size 6, or size 
needed to obtain gauge. One 11’4-in. circu- 
lar needle, size 4 (or 2 sizes smaller). One set 
each double-pointeds, sizes 6 and 4. 
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3-st repeat 






Pattern color shading | Background 
Medium 


Medium/Light 









Dark 















Dark Light 
Dark/Medium Light 
Medium Light 










Medium/Medium-light | 
Medium-light 


Light 
Light 





Gauge: To save time, take time to check 
gauge. For a two-color pattern, 18 sts and 
17 rnds=4 in. on size 6 needles in 2 plies 
of Icelandic held together. I used size 7 for 
Rowan and size 8 for alpaca and Shetland. 


Fasteners: 7 wooden toggle buttons. 


MEASUREMENTS 


Directions are given for four sizes: petite 
(small, medium, large). Choose a size from 
the chart above with a bust measurement 
at least 7 in. larger than yours. Armhole 
depth should be at least 1 in. greater than 
the normal. Sleeve length and coat length 
can be varied to suit the wearer, but if you 
knit a longer coat, buy additional yarn. 
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STEP-BY-STEP INSTRUCTIONS 


BODY 


Cast-on includes body stitches, 5 sts for 
front cutting (keep in dark color through- 
out, twisting carried color in center stitch 
every few rounds to serve as cutting guide; 
these stitches are not part of circumfer- 
ence calculation) and 12 sts to be decreased 
gradually before waist. These will prevent 
hem from nipping in. 
With size 6 needle 24 or 29 in. long and 
2 plies of dark, cast on: 204 (220, 240, 256) 
sts, using long-tail (Mary Thomas’s double) 
cast-on. This method is very good for add- 
ing a hem, as one side looks like embroi- 
dery outline stitch, and the other looks like 
normal purl bumps. If you consider the 
outline-stitch side as the right side, you get 
a natural hem turn when you knit up the 
hem stitches from behind the outline stitch. 
Next round: Join, place beg marker, 
k5 (center-front cutting stitches), place 
marker, k 50 (54, 59, 63) sts and mark last 
stitch for right-side seam, k 50 (54, 59, 63) 
sts and mark last stitch for center back, 
k 50 (54, 59, 63) sts and mark last stitch for 
left-side seam, k remaining 49 (53, 58, 62) sts. 
Note: Work marked seam stitches in which- 
ever color produces a pleasing effect; use 
chart for center-back stitch in Poppy. 
Establish Lower-Border Pattern: Next 
round: Slip beg marker, k5, slip marker 
(from here, round is divided into quad- 
rants). Join 2 plies of medium color and 
work in stranded knitting. Begin lst quad- 
rant with 1st st on rnd 1 of chart, reading 
3-st rep from right to left to marked stitch; 
knit marked stitch. Begin 2nd quadrant 
with same stitch you ended 1st quadrant. 
Read chart in other direction to center-back 
marked stitch; knit marked stitch. Work 
ord quadrant like 1st; knit marked stitch. 
Work 4th quadrant like 2nd. Finish chart. 
Establish Poppy Pattern: Next round: 
Slip beg marker, k5, slip marker (from here, 
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No wind will blow up these sleeves. After yowve knit the inner snow 
cuff in a finer gauge, knit the coat cuff to about 3 in. Hold the snow- 
cuff needle inside the sleeve needle with the stitches aligned, and 
work the two cuffs around as one to bind the snow cif nto the sleeve 
fabric on that round. Then complete the sleeve. 
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round is divided into quadrants). Begin 1st 
quadrant with stitch to left of center mir- 
ror stitch on rnd 1 of chart, reading 8-st 
rep from right to left to marked stitch; knit 
marked stitch. Begin 2nd quadrant with 
last stitch of 1st quadrant, reading chart in 
other direction. Work center-back marked 
stitch as for mirror stitch on chart. Begin 
ord quadrant, reading 8-st rep from right of 
mirror stitch to right; knit marked stitch. 
Begin 4th quadrant with last stitch of 3rd 
quadrant, reading chart in other direction. 
Continue in pattern until piece measures 8 
(8’, 9, 9'2) in. Change pattern and back- 
ground colors as indicated on schematic. 
Side-shaping decrease round: Keeping 
in pattern, work to 1 st before right-side 
marked stitch, *sl2tog k-wise, k1, p2sso* 
(top-left drawing, p. 48). Work to 1 st before 
left-side marked stitch and repeat trom * to *; 
work to end. Repeat decrease round every 
2 in., twice more—192 (208, 228, 244) sts. 
Work in Poppy until coat measures 30’ 
(31'A, 3212, 33’4) in. Eliminate quadrants. 
Establish Upper-Border Pattern: Next 
round: Slip beg marker, k5, slip marker. 
Work rnd 1 of pattern, beginning with 10th 
(8th, 10th, 8th) st from right-hand edge of 
chart. Work 13 rnds in indicated colors. 


Back shaping with short rows: Working 
in Lower-Border Pattern, reversing at center 
back, work across back to 5 sts before seam 
stitch, wrap: slip next stitch, bring yarn 
forward, replace stitch on LHN. Turn work 
(see Threads, No. 17, p. 38, for more on 
this). Purl back to within 5 sts of other seam. 
Wrap, turn, and knit to within 10 sts of 
seam. Wrap, turn, and purl to within 10 sts 
of seam. Knit around in dark yarn, working 
wraps together with stitches they strangle, 
and put all body stitches on yarn holder. 


SLEEVES 


Snow cuff: Using smaller DPN and 1 ply of 
dark yarn, cast on 44 (48, 52, 56) sts. Join 


3-needle 
l-cord 
cast-off 


Back shoulder . 
Front shoulder __ © 











—== 











and work k2, p2 rib for 3 in. Increase round: 
Knit around, inc 15 (16, 17, 19) sts evenly— 
59 (64, 69, 75) sts. Work in stockinette for 
3 in. Transfer stitches to 11'-in. needle. 


Outer sleeve: With larger 11'4-in. needle and 
2 plies of dark yarn, cast on 54 (58, 64, 70) 
sts. Place marker and join. Shade as shown. 
Next round, Lower-Border Pattern: slip 
marker, kl pattern, kl background, k1 pat- 
tern, place marker. Beginning with 1st st 
on chart, read repeat from right to left over 
next 25 (27, 30, 33) sts; mark and knit next 
stitch. Begin 2nd section with last stitch of 1st, 
reading chart in other direction. Do 9 rnds. 
Increase round: Slip marker, make 1, k3, 
make 1 in striped sequence, slip marker. 
Work rnd 10 of chart—56 (60, 66, 72) sts. 
Next round: Slip marker, knit first 5stsin 
striped sequence, slip marker. Poppy, 1st 
section: Begin with stitch to left of mirror 
stitch, rnd 1. Read repeat from right to left 
to marked stitch; knit marked stitch. Begin 
2nd section with last stitch of 1st section, 
reading chart in other direction. Keeping 
increase stitches in striped sequence, keep 
increasing as described every 5th rnd 11 
(12, 12, 13) more times—78 (84, 90, 98) sts. 
Attach snow cuff when outer sleeve mea- 
sures 3 in. With snow-cuff needle inside 
outer-sleeve needle, knit around in pattern, 
working 1 st from each needle together 
(photo below). Occasionally you must work 
2 sts from cutf together with 1 st from sleeve. 
Work even until sleeve is 3 in. shorter 
than desired. Next round: Establish Upper- 
Border Pattern over all stitches, except 
original 3 striped sts. Replace markers on 
each side of 3 striped sts. Begin chart with 
12th (9th, 12th, 8th) st from right edge. 
Sleeve facing: With dark yarn, k 1 rnd, 
p 1 rnd. Change to 1 ply and knit around 
loosely for 2 in. Bind off very loosely. This 
facing covers cut edges of armhole. 
Sleeve hem: Work 1-in. hem as described 
below; fold in and sew stitches one by one 
from needle. Make other sleeve to match.& 


== K2tog shoulder sts 


Si1 
= K2 


K first 2 

_ |-cord sts, 
slip 3rd st, 

k2tog from 

front and back 

shoulder, psso. 


Replace 3 I-cord sts 
on front or back 
shoulder needle, 
and repeat. 
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Vertical double decrease 


; SI2tog 


K next st. abs: 
: knitwise 






Grafting 


Kitchener st joins 2 open rows of knit sts 


with a 3rd row. 


ARMHOLES 


Measure tops of sleeves against sides of body. 
Baste down centerline. Sew 1 or 2 rows of 
machine stitching along each side of basted 
line, and cut along basting thread. 

Shoulder seams: Work a 3-needle I-cord 
cast-off to keep shoulder from stretching. 
I-cord, the polite name for idiot cord, is a 
tube that is knit with a small number of 
stitches. Each row is always started with the 
wool coming from the furthest stitch, pulled 
across the back. 

For the three-needle I-cord shoulder cast- 
off: On 2 larger DPN’s, sl 29 (32, 34, 37) sts 
from front and same number from back. 
Hold them parallel, right sides out (draw- 
ing, p. 47). On 3rd DPN, cast on 3 I-cord sts 
in dark yarn. Slip them onto one of shoul- 
der DPN’s. K2 I-cord stitches, sl 3rd _ st, 
k2tog—1 from front needle and 1 from back 
needle—psso. Replace 3 I-cord sts, and re- 
peat from * across all shoulder stitches. 

Repeat for other shoulder. 


HOOD 


Slip remaining 76 (80, 92, 96) sts to 16-in. 
needle. Begin round with cutting stitches 
(kept in dark), place marker, join. 

Next round: Slip marker, k5, slip marker; 
establish Poppy with stitch to left of mirror 
stitch on rnd 1, reading chart from right to 
left, over next 35 (37, 43, 45) sts, knit next 
stitch and mark it. Begin 2nd section with 
last stitch of lst section, reading chart in 
other direction. 

Increase round: For fullness at back of 
head, increase each side of marked stitch 
every 2nd rnd 9 times—94 (98, 110, 114) sts, 
keeping in pattern and shading, as indicated 
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2nd slip st 
forms vertical 
column. 


on schematic. Work even until hood mea- 
sures 102 (1014, 11, 11) in. 

Decrease round: Establish Upper-Border 
Pattern beginning with 1st st on right edge 
of chart, keeping marked stitch at center 
back and reversing pattern after marked 
stitch. Shade in reverse of body. And, at 
same time, work double decreases over 3 
center-back sts (drawings at top left) on 
this round and every round 15 times. When 
Upper-Border is completed, work 2 rnds in 
medium light, and slip stitches to thread. 


HEM 


Using 1-ply dark yarn, pick up 1 st for each 
cast-on stitch behind outline stitch. When 
you get to 5 front cutting sts, wrap yarn 7 or 
8 times around needle (a wrapped steek), 
instead of picking them up, and continue 
knitting around. On next round, drop those 
wraps when you come to them and make a 
new set. Continue this way for 1'4 in. Leave 
stitches on needle, or put them on a thread. 
Baste, machine-stitch, and cut center front 
and hood open. You'll have to do this in 
stages, as few machines can handle such 
bulk. Graft top of hood together (bottom- 
left drawing above). Sew hem in place from 
stitches on needle and cut through center 
of steek. Tuck ends in. 


FINISHING 


Center-front triple I-cord border: For trim 
and closures, I used Elizabeth Zimmermann’s 
basic Applied I-Cord, which she recommends 
for edging on garter stitch. But when you're 
applying stocking-stitch I-cord to a stocking- 
stitch garment, you must alter the pick-up 





1. Attach triple l-cord border from 
wrong side. K first 2 I-cord sts. 





Picked-up 
stitches 








replace 3 I-cord sts on LH needle. 


ratio. You may have to pick up 4 sts for every 
5 rnds, 5 sts for every 6 rnds, or even 1 st 
for every round to apply the I-cord smoothly. 
I'm sorry to be vague, but many variables 
are involved: gauge, needle size, materials, 
which side of the stitch you picked up, 
whether or not you twisted it, etc. Work a 
few inches; then scrutinize your work. If 
the border pulls up, you need more stitches. 
If it sags, pick up fewer stitches to rounds, 
or change needle size. 

When it’s just right, apply I-cord around 
front edge of coat and hood. Working from 
wrong side, fold cut edge with 2 or 3 verti- 
cal rows inside and pick up approximately 
20 sts along chosen row at folded edge, us- 
ing a smaller DPN. Cast 3 I-cord sts onto 
size 6 needle, in dark yarn, and replace on 
LHN in front of 1st picked-up st. *K first 2 
I-cord sts, sl 3rd st, k 1st picked-up st, psso. 
Replace 3 I-cord sts on LHN, and repeat 
from * (see drawings at right, above). In- 
stead of sl, k1, psso, you can k2tog through 
back loops (this is my current favorite), 
SSK, or k2tog. 


Buttonholes: One application of I-cord isn’t 
enough to prevent a long stocking-stitch edge 
from curling. Change to medium color, and 
worka 2nd row of I-cord on top of 1st row. 
Pick up 1 st for each row of existing I-cord. 

Work 7 evenly spaced buttonholes in 2nd 
I-cord, using Elizabeth Zimmermann’s 
Looped I-Cord buttonholes. AS you work 
your way along buttonhole side and come 
to a buttonhole spot, work 7 to 9 rows 
(number of rows depends on button size) 
of I-cord unattached. Begin attaching again. 

This loop may stretch with wear,so adda 
3rd row of I-cord over 2nd row in medium- 
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After snipping half a stitch of each color in her coat, Swansen knits an I-cord welt onto the 
stitches she has picked up along the lower edge of the opening. She works the pocket lining as a 
flat piece down from the upper-edge stitches, widening it as she goes, and sews it inside the coat. 


Working a third row of I-cord trim over the 
second to lock the twisted buttonhole loops into 
position produces a handsome, durable edge. 





Sewing 
sleeve 

into cut 
armhole 







- Facing 
> (inside) 


Machine stitching 


Use mattress st to attach sleeve 1 to 114 
vertical sts from cut edge on armhole. 
Sew on edge of purl st at sleeve top. 


Picking up afterthought pocket stitches 


Yarn loops Upper edge 






Cut stitches 


Lower edge 


Snip one thread per color at center of 
opening, and pick sts back to pocket 
edges. Pick up lower sts. Pick up same 
number of sts on upper edge, taking 
visible sts and inserting needle in body 
fabric above floats, where no sts show. 
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light. As you get to each loop, secure it with 
a twist, working 3rd I-cord behind and into 
twist (photo at left, above). 


Attaching sleeves: Sew in sleeves from 
right side (be careful not to catch knit-in 
facing). I use mattress stitch, inserting nee- 
dle 1 to 1’% vertical rows inside cut edge on 
body, going up slightly and then inserting 
needle into sleeve just behind purl ridge 
(top drawing at left). Tack facing down over 
cut edge on inside. 


Afterthought pockets: This is a Zimmer- 
mann “unvention” that I carried into a pre- 
viously unexplored area—cutting into a col- 
or pattern. While snipping into your knit 
fabric to make a pocket opening may seem 
a bit dangerous, you'll be surprised at how 
safe and easy this pocket is to make. 
Try on coat to see where you want pock- 
ets to be. Use a safety pin to mark center of 
desired pocket opening. Mark mirror stitch 
of same round for other pocket. Snip one 
side of marked stitch, and unravel for ap- 
proximately 2’ in. in either direction. Since 
there are two interlocking colors in each 
round, you must also snip half a stitch of 
second color and unravel it in both direc- 
tions. You'll find the results somewhat alarm- 
ing. Along lower edge will be a neat row of 
stitches waiting to be picked up, but along 
top edge you'll see an occasional recogniz- 
able stitch and loops of each color. Pick up 
lower-edge stitches and count them. Then 
pick up same number of “stitches” from top 
edge, doing the best you can. Where there 
are no apparent stitches, pick up from fab- 
ric of body (bottom drawing at left). Try it 
on a swatch first. ] worked two rows of I-cord 


cast-off across lower stitches in dark and 
medium yarns. 

With dark yarn and small DPN’s, work flat 
pocket lining back and forth in stockinette 
stitch on top stitches for 4 or 5 rows, keep- 
ing 4 edge sts on each side in garter stitch 
to prevent curling. Increase at beginning of 
each row until pocket flap is nice and wide. 
Knit to desired depth. Bind off and sew 
sides and lower edge down inside coat 
(photo at right, above). This trick yields a 
small, neat pocket opening with a nice, 
roomy interior. Weave in snipped threads. 


Final touches: To neaten cut front edges, fold 
cut flap inside toward body, tuck machine 
stitching underneath, and sew flap down. 

I gave the shoulder seam extra firmness 
by workinga very tight I-cord on the inside 
from shoulder to shoulder to ensure that 
there would be no sagging. Purchased or 
knit shoulder pads are optional. 

Belt and belt loops work well in I-cord. 
But for a wider belt, try Elizabeth Zimmer- 
mann’s I-cord belt: Cast on 7 sts. *K4, bring 
wool forward, sl last 3 sts p-wise, turn. Re- 
peat from * until you can’t stand it any- 
more. You'll havea belt with a built-in I-cord 
on each side of a single garter stitch. In- 
crease number of center garter stitches for 
a wider belt. 

Carve your toggle buttons from a length 
of dowel; then stain them to match your 
coat (you can also buy toggles from me).[{_] 


Meg Swansen of Pittsville, WE, is a knitwear 
designer, a video producer, the owner of 
Schoolhouse Press, and the daughter of 
Elizabeth Zimmermann. A video on making 
the coat is available from her for $28.50 ppd. 
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Tume wn 
Houston 


Inside a Fairfie 
Fashion Show 
extravaganza 


by Virginia Avery 


» very October for the past 
~ 11 years, the Houston Quilt 

Festival has been the setting 

~—“ foran extraordinary display of 

wearable-art: the Fairfield Fashion Show. 

What started out as a promotional event for 

the sponsors, Fairfield Processing (makers 

of quilt batting) and Concord Fabrics, has 

evolved into the quilting world’s most pres- 

tigious invitational show, traveling beyond 

Houston to major quilt events throughout 

the U.S., and, recently, to Canada, Europe, 
and Japan. 

The rules are simple and precise. All gar- 
ments must be size 10. Invited designers 
can use any fabric and any embellish- 
ments and trims, must make a com- 
plete outfit, and must use Fairfield 
batting somewhere in it. The outfit 
must also have a name. I’ve par- 
ticipated in many of the shows, but 
1988 was special; it was the tenth an- 
niversary, and there would also be a 
color catalog. I wanted to do an eve- 
ning outfit, and I named it before 
I'd decided what I was going to 
make: “There’ll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight.” 

Then, all I had to do was design 
and make an outfit to fit the name. 

Although my formal invitation 
arrived in January, it was late spring 
before I knew what I wanted to do. I 
went to the Fashion and Surrealism exhibit 
at the Fashion Institute of Technology in 
New York City. A group of three coats by 


“There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night” was Virginia Avery’s wearable-art out- 
fit entered in the tenth annual Fairfield 
Fashion Show at the 1988 Houston Quilt Fes- 
tival. (Photo by Brad Stanton) 
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Jean Charles de Castelbajac caught my eye. 
Of unlined felt, they were cut with stylized 
leaf shapes the entire length of each verti- 
cal seam. They fascinated me, and I decided 
to make a coat with rippled seams. 

Since seams were at the heart of my idea, 
I needed lots of them. Using an old and 
simple Vogue raglan-sleeve coat pattern, I 
slashed the front and back pattern pieces 
vertically so that I had two fronts, two side 
fronts, two side backs, and a center-back 
panel, fora total of eight seams. I extended 
the length to the ankle, instead of to just 
below the knee, and pinned each panel toa 
long rectangle of blank paper. I measured 
out 5 in. from each side at the bottom and 
drew a line from there to 1 in. outside the 
neck edge, making a long, skinny triangle 
on each side. This would be the shape with- 
in which [fd draw my ripples. 

I tried half-circles, triangles, and ser- 
pentine lines; nothing looked good to 
me until I tried wavelike shapes (see 
photo at left, above). I used these 
wavy Shapes for each seam, short- 
ened them for the sleeve seam, and 
drew “seam inserts” that would fit into 
the raglan-sleeve armscye seams so I 
could have waves there without chang- 
ing the shape of those critical seams. I was 
then ready to test the pattern in a muslin 
and cut and pin together a half-coat. I knew 
it would work as soon as I tried it on. 













Sewing it up—My main fabric was a black 
polished cotton/poly, which I’d gotten from 
Concord Fabrics. I work with black a lot; 
it’s a dynamic foil for other colors, and it 
adds depth and excitement. I cut out each 
section and added two long fabric strips for 
front facings and one strip for the hem so it 
could also ripple. 
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Avery lined each coat panel (above), without 
the waves, with a different color cotton, 
machine-quilted to batting, and edged with 
a Hong Kong finish. To join the panel, she 
butted the edges and zigzagged down the 
center of the join. 


To create wave-shaped seamlines in her coat 
(left), Avery cut a Vogue coat pattern into ver- 
tical panels and pinned them, and the sleeve 
pieces, to paper extensions, on which she drew 
the new seam shapes. She also made a wave 
“insert” for the raglan sleeve seam so she 
didn’t have to redraw the armscye seam. 


But how to sew the rippled seams? Test- 
ing is essential when you're inventing the 
techniques as you go. I cut samples of the 
shaped seams from scraps of black and tried 
traditional, right-sides-together seams and 
piped seams, but what finally worked was 
zigzagging along the waves so the seams 
were on the outside of the coat. Since they 
were visible, why not make them shine? 
Coats & Clark has a new metallic thread 
that works in both the bobbin and the nee- 
dle without problems. I zigzagged the waves 
with the gold thread. They looked great, so 
I stitched all eight vertical seams and each 
facing and set in the sleeves and inserts. 

Since the outside of the coat was black, I 
wanted a blaze of color for the lining. I cut 
a different color for each of the seven main 
pattern panels and also cut batting for each 
section. Quilting the lining would add weight 
and texture and, in addition, would take 
care of my obligation to use batting in the 
garment. When you're machine-quilting, it 
makes sense to use a pattern that you can 
stitch in long, continuous lines. After sev- 
eral false starts, I settled on a simple 2-in. 
diagonal grid, using a double needle and 
black thread. I quilted only through the lin- 
ing and batting and used Fairfield’s Cotton 
Classic because it both drapes well and 
stitches easily. The finished grid looked a 
little plain, so I picked a few diamonds at 
random and filled them in with a simple 
stitch in black and gold. 

Next, I had to decide how to join the 
quilted panels together. I tried regular seams 
but didn’t like the way the colors butted 
together. Black piping made the seams too 
bulky, so I tried covering the raw edges 
with a Hong Kong finish. First I cut off the 
seam allowances of each section; then I cut 
long bias strips of black, about 1’ in. wide. 


I sewed the strips, right sides together, along 
each edge, in a '4-in. seam. Then I pressed 
the bias toward the outside and folded it 
over, covering the edge. A final stitching in 
the ditch holds it in place, but I wanted to 
see the stitches, so I moved them away 
from the seam and used gold thread. After 
I'd bound each panel, I butted the sections 
carefully together and zigzagged with gold 
down the center of each join. You can see 
the result in the photo at near left. 

I then quilted and seamed each sleeve 
lining and fitted these in place, only to see 
at once that they were too bulky, so I ripped 
them out and substituted sleeve linings of 
black cotton/poly, without batting. I gath- 
ered the sleeve hems into a cuff band, and 
the neck edge into a mandarin collar. Then 
I put the whole thing aside while I worked 
on the rest of the outfit. 

Because the coat was long and dramatic, 
I opted for a flapper-style slip of a dress—a 
simple sheath with narrow shoulder straps— 
(I used Simplicity pattern 7494). I needed 
to repeat the lining colors to accent the 
dress and at first thought a vest or bolero 
might be the answer. I made samples of strip 
piecing, woven fabric tubes, and appliquéd 
floral designs, but nothing looked right. I 
thought of an openwork vest, maybe made 
of hexagons, or circles joined together, and 
once more made samples. 

Then I remembered something that Paco 
Rabanne had done in the ’50s; he’d linked 
metal shapes together to make body orna- 
ments. I realized that vests were out; Id 
make an ornament, but it would be fabric, 
not metal. I finally decided to link three 
sizes of squares, using all the colors of the 
lining, plus gold and silver lamé. I quilted, 
beaded, and embroidered the squares to a 
layer of batting, then began linking the points 
to form the extended necklace/ornament 
in the photo on the facing page. 

Thinking that I was finished at last, I be- 
gan to straighten up my studio. There were 
leftover squares, ribbons, beads, the dis- 
carded quilted sleeves. Before long, I was 
back at work, appliquéing squares and add- 
ing ribbon loops hung with beads to the lin- 
ing. I even made a purse from the lower half 
of each sleeve lining, which I sewed together 
into a tube and closed with a drawstring. 
Putting away the beads, I uncovered a packet 
of thin, shiny metal “coins” that soon found 
their way onto the coat: a single dancing 
coin glitters at the point of each wave.|[_] 


Virginia Avery has been in seven out of 
ten Fairfield Fashion Shows. She is the 
author of The Big Book of Appliqué and 
Quilts to Wear (both published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1982). She also teaches 
and lectures throughout the U.S. and 
abroad. The ’89 Fairfield Fashion Show 
will travel to quilt events throughout the 
U.S. after its October debut in Houston. 
For details, contact Fairfield Processing, 
Box 1130, Danbury, CT 06813. 


The Jacket That 
Really Gets Around 


How to re-create Patagonia’s legendary 
fleece-lined top in any shape you want 


by Rochelle Harper 


aker, Oregon, was 20 miles 
ahead, and the wall of snow 
we were driving toward be- 
came flat, white sheets that 
swirled in front of the car. 
Just past Baker, the truckers started pull- 
ing off the road, and when we got out to 
strap on chains in the sleet, I put on my 
fleece-lined jacket. With only a sweater 
underneath and a felt hat tied around my 
head with a scarf, I faced the bitter wind 
and wet, but I stayed warm with my collar 
zipped high around my face and my bare 
hands dug deep in the fleecy pockets of my 
favorite jacket. 

Modeled after Patagonia’s shelled fleece 
jackets that redefined the sportswear top, 
theversion I made has been a success in so 
many different weather zones and in such 
a variety of activities that I take it every- 
where I go. The outer shell functions as a 





Rochelle Harper faces all types of weather 
with calm in her customized version of Pata- 
gonia’s famous shelled fleece jacket. 








windbreaker and water repeller, but it’s 
breathable to keep me from getting too hot. 
The fleece lining is cozy, but it’s also highly 
breathable, and it wicks perspiration away 
from my skin. The ribbed cuffs and waist- 
band prevent cold air from sneaking in. 
I made the jacket in the photo below 
from DK Sports’ Timberline Parka pattern, 
with a few variations: I shortened the col- 
lar 1 in., replaced the outer flap with an 
inner wind flap, and used welt pockets in- 
stead of flaps. It’s a basic raglan, but you 
can use a drop-shoulder or set-in sleeve 
pattern and make it with the same tech- 
niques I used. The Rain Shed and The 
Green Pepper (See “Resources,” p. 55) also 
have patterns that would work nicely. Just 
be sure to select a pattern with lots of ease, 
as the fleece will take up at least 1 in. of it. 


Choosing fabrics—Patagonia’s jacket shell 
is constructed of Taslanized nylon. Taslans 
use a textured, air-blown fiber that gives 
the fabric a soft, cottonlike look and makes 
it wear-resistant. Similar fabrics are sold 
under names like Supplex and Taslite. 

When you choose your shell fabric, look 
for a high thread count and some percent- 
age of nylon for water-repellency. Blended 
fabrics, such as poly/nylon or London Fog’s 
poly/cotton, still work nicely but need some 
type of treatment, like Zepel or Scotchgard, 
to be really water-repellent. Avoid urethane- 
coated fabrics; they have zero breathability. 

Waterproof/breathable fabrics can also be 
used for the shell layer: Goretex, Bion 11, 
Permia, Savina DP, etc., are expensive, but 
for skiing or wet-weather activities, the in- 
vestment may be worth it. 

You have fewer options for the pile lin- 
ing, but why not choose exactly the same 
fabric that Patagonia developed for its world- 
class jacket: Synchilla, called Polar Plus when 
sold as yardage? Polar Plus is a true pile: 
The fibers stand up away from the inner 
knit layer and aren’t matted down as in 
lesser fleeces, and the fabric doesn’t pill. 
Fleece fabrics come in many weights, from 


4 oz/sq. yd. to 16 oz/sq. yd. A good average 
for a jacket lining is about 6 oz. 

Consider pocket linings carefully. The outer 
fabric will probably be too rough for pock- 
eting, and if you’re tempted to use your lin- 
ing fleece, remember the double thickness 
that will be added right around the waist- 
line. Look for some type of brushed or flan- 
nel fabric in a lightweight synthetic. Cot- 
ton absorbs moisture, and wet pockets will 
stay wet. Interfacing will be needed in the 
pocket welts and ribbing extension, and 
youll need something that has some bulk 
because of the pile. Thermolab, a 3-o0z. 
needlepunch batting, did the job for me. 

Youll need to find a ribbing that’s rugged 
enough to be compatible with your shell 
and lining fabric. Heavyweight nylon rib- 
bing is the best, but you might also find 
brushed nylon and polypropylene ribbing 
that will work fine. Before you buy, test the 
return of the stretch. Pull a 4-in. section 
across the rib (not at the edge); then re- 
lease it. It should immediately return to 
near its original shape. If it doesn’t, it will 
probably stretch out quickly with wear. 

Ask for fabrics and fiber content by name 
when shopping for your materials. There 
are many inadequate substitutes that won't 
give you the qualities of the fabrics I’ve 
mentioned. You can find them all at the 
places listed on p. 55, and you can read 
more about water-resistant fabrics in 
Threads, No. 19, pp. 26-31. 


Notions, and the hot knife—The best thread 
for this project is a European long staple 
100% polyester, like Metrosene or Moln- 
lycke. Machine needles should be sharp or 
universal; size 9 works well on tightly wo- 
ven nylons. If snagging or tension prob- 
lems arise while you’re working with the 
shell fabric, change your needle. Strong 
synthetic fabrics dull needles quickly. 
YKK, Ideal, and Talon are the major zip- 
per brands, and any of these would be ser- 
viceable in a sport weight, but Talon’s OMNI 
style is the best choice because it’s almost 
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impossible for a tooth to come loose from 
its zipper tape. Compared with most sepa- 
rating zippers, it’s also easier to shorten to 
the exact length you need; buy a zipper at 
least 2 in. longer than you need if you can’t 
find the exact length. The double-welt pock- 
ets also have zippers; buy ordinary nylon 
zippers about 6 in. to 7 in. long. 

If you're using all-nylon fabric, you'll have 
to deal with the fabric’s tendency to fray. 
One option is to cut out with a hot knife, an 
electrically heated woodburning tool that’s 
available in hobby shops and from The Rain 
Shed. It has a sharpened, wedge-shaped 
tip, and it cuts and melts the raw edges at 
the same time, sealing them from fraying. 
You trace the pattern shapes onto the shell 
fabric. Then you lay the fabric on a surface 
that won’t be marred by the hot tool, such 
as a glass window from a screen door or 
storm window. Before cutting, test a small 
corner of the fabric to see how fast or slow 
you'll need to move the tool in order to get 
a nice, even cut. For long, straight lines, 
use a piece of wood molding or a yardstick 
to guide the cut. This takes a little more 
time than cutting with scissors, but it saves 
you from finishing edges and fighting with 
fraying fabric. 

If you don’t have a hot knife, you can 
produce similar results by searing the edges 
of your nylon after cutting it out with scis- 
sors. Guide the cut edge of the fabric through 
the base of a candle flame at a steady rate; 
with a little practice on scraps, you'll learn 
how to avoid uneven edges. However you 
achieve them, don’t trim the seared edges 
during construction; just clip into seams 
or across corners so you maintain the in- 
tegrity of the seared edge. If you’d rather 
serge the edges, be sure to make your stitches 
as wide as possible; otherwise, they'll just 
pull off. 


Garment pieces—For a typical pattern, you'll 

need the following parts: 

¢ Front: Cut 2 outer shells and 2 linings. 

¢Collar: Cut 1 outer shell and 1 lining. 

* Back: Cut 1 outer shell and 1 lining. 

Sleeve: Cut 2 outer shells and 2 linings. 

«Pocket welts: Cut 4 shells the length of 
the opening plus the seam allowances 
by 1 Y, in., and interface to fold line. 

¢ Pockets: Cut 4 pieces of pocketing. 

¢ Wind flap: Cut 1 each of shell and lin- 
ing, the length of the finished zipper plus 
seam allowances and 2% in. wide; mea- 
sure the pattern pieces along center front 
(collar, front, and ribbing extension) in- 
side of seam allowances to find the length. 

¢Ribbing extension: Cut 2 shells and in- 
terface to fold. 

eWaistband ribbing: Cut 1 piece of rib- 
bing as follows. Your pattern may include 


A Patagonia customer out for a little air: 
Wing walker Lori Lynn Ross wears a shelled 
fleece jacket on the wing of Jim Franklin’s 
Waco Mystery Ship. (Photo by John Sherman) 
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Jacket-construction 
details 


pattern pieces for ribbing, but this method 

is more accurate: Subtract 3 in. and twice 

the finished width of the ribbing exten- 
sion from your body circumference at 
the place the waistband will fall. For ex- 
ample, my ribbing extension is 5 in. wide, 
so 5 x 2=10+3=13 in. Subtract this 
from your body measurement. The width 
is the same as the unfolded height of the 
ribbing extension; mine is 7'% in. 

¢Cuffs: Cut 2 rectangular pieces of rib- 
bing the same width as the waistband 
ribbing and as long as the circumference 
of your wrist plus 1 in.; wristbands 
shouldn’t be tight. 

Flat-felled, false flat-felled, and topstitched 
seams are all options for this garment; I 
used the false flat-felled seam on mine be- 
cause the curve of the raglan sleeve is diffi- 
cult to flat-fell, and this looks just as good. 
For finishing seams on the fleece lining, I 
used a topstitched seam; both are shown in 
the drawing above. You can also use top- 
stitched seams on the side and neck seams 
of the shell and false flat-felled seams only 
at the sleeve joints. The ribbing seams at 
hem and cuff are plain seams. 

Each double-welt pocket has a zipper in- 
serted so thatthe tab is atthe bottom when 
it’s closed (see pocket photo, facing page). 
Center the closed zipper between the welts 
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Insert lining 
sleeve into 
shell sleeve. 


after you have stitched them and the pocket 
facing to the jacket front and have turned 
them through to the wrong side. Topstitch 
in the ditch around the outside of the welts, 
catching the zipper and the ends of the 
pocket opening. Then align the bottom 
pocket piece over the one attached to the 
jacket and stitch them together all around. 
Overcast the raw edges. 


Construction sequence—The steps I took to 
make my jacket were based on a close look 
at Patagonia’s construction methods. Con- 
struct the shell and the lining like two 
identical, separate garments, as follows: 

e Join fronts to fronts of sleeves. 

e Join backs to backs of sleeves. 

e Join fronts, backs, and sleeves at sides. 
eJoin collar at neck. 

The next step is to join the two parts at 
the hem and cuffs with ribbing (see draw- 
ing above). Interface the ribbing extension 
to the fold line, and stitch it to the ends of 
the waist ribbing, right sides together. Fold 
the seam allowances toward the extension 
and topstitch. Pin the extensions to the 
bottom edge of the front shell, right sides 
together, with a 1:1 ratio, but divide the 
ribbing in half and in half again and mark 
with pins. Do the same with the remaining 
bottom of the shell. Then pin together cor- 





False flat-felled seam 
Make a regular seam. 

Then press seam allowances 

to one side, clipping at curves, \ 

___and topstitch twice. 






. Topstitching-——*> 





responding marks and stitch, stretching the 
ribbing to fit. Repeat for the other edge of 
the ribbing and the lining. Trim the fleece 
seam allowance to 4 in. 

Fold the cuffs right sides together along 
the ribbing, and stitch them with a “4-in. 
seam. Turn them to the right side and fold 
them in half. Divide the cut edges into four 
equal parts and mark them with pins through 
both layers. 

Fold the hem ribbing so that the lining 
and shell are wrong sides together, and in- 
sert the lining sleeve into the shell sleeve. 
Make sure that the lining is smooth and 
that it’s not twisted inside the shell sleeve, 
which should mean that the underarm seams 
line up. Divide the edges together into four 
equal parts, marking the shell and lining 
separately with pins. Then pull the lining 
sleeves out of the shell sleeves until the 
wrist edges face each other. Center a cuff 
between the edges, with pins matching and 
seams together. Pin all the raw edges to- 
gether and stitch through all layers around 
the cuff, as shown above. Then trim the 
fleece seam allowance to '/ in. 

Unzip and separate the zipper. With right 
sides together, put the left half of the zip- 
per with the left side of the shell, teeth 
toward the shell and edges matching. The 
bottom of the zipper should be ’/ in. above 
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Topstitch pocket zip- 
per in place between 
welt lips; then 
attach pocket back to 
pocket facing, and 
overcast all around pocket. 


the bottom of the jacket (ribbing-exten- 
sion fold line.) 

To shorten the zipper at the top, fold the 
excess length away from the shell (see zip- 
per photo above), but don’t cut off the ex- 
cess until you've securely stitched it in place. 
Sew the zipper '% in. from the teeth, stitch- 
ing slowly across the teeth at the top. Cut 
off the excess zipper, leaving “4 in. beyond 
the seam. 

To make the wind flap, put shell fabric 
and lining pieces right sides together and 
stitch across the top, down one long side, 
and across the bottom. Trim the excess 
tleece from the seam allowance close to the 
stitching line, turn, and topstitch %, in. from 
the edge. Match the raw edge of the wind 
flap and the edge of the left front, with the 
shell fabric of the flap facing the zipper, 
and pin in place. 

Next, refold the hem ribbing, this time 
bringing the shell and lining right sides to- 
gether. The sleeves, inside out and attached 
at the cuffs, can hang below the hem. Line 
up the shell edge with the zipper/wind-flap 
edge and stitch through all layers along the 
zipper, using the previous stitching line on 
the shell side as a guide. 

Turn the garment right side out, zip on 
the right half of the zipper, and match the 
center fronts. Using chalk or pen, mark the 
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Shorten zipper to fit by 
folding it away from 
jacket and catching it 
in zipper seam. This 
forms an effective zipper 
stop at the same time. On 
top of zipper is wind flap; 
jacket is inside out so 
that lining can be 
attached by machine. 


free zipper tape where the neckline seam 
crosses it and where the top of the zipper 
needs to be. Separate the zipper, pin the 
right zipper to the right-front shell, right 
sides together, matching appropriate mark- 
ers, and stitch in place. Turn the garment 
inside out again, and stitch the right zipper 
just like the left one, but this time leave 
about an 8-in. gap in the middle of the cen- 
ter front. Continue stitching across the top 
of the collar; connect it with the stitching 
for the left zipper. Trim the excess fleece 
from the seam allowances, except at the 
opening, and turn the garment to the right 
side through the gap in the zipper seam. 

Fold under and pin the lining seam allow- 
ance at the opening. From the front, top- 
stitch two rows of stitching (like a false flat- 
felled seam) along both sides of the center 
front and around the collar, catching the 
seam allowance at the opening. 


Don’t stop here!—Many of the techniques 
that Pve discussed can be extended to other 
sportswear applications. The design of this 
jacket is basic, but the details you add, the 
colors you use, and the care you take in 
making it will give your jacket as much dis- 
tinction as you want. 

Here are a few variations that could be 
applied to this pattern: 


Pull jacket 
right side out 
through opening 
at zipper. Then 
topstitch 

to close 
opening. 

















¢ Use the hot knife to produce crisp appli- 
que designs, with nonraveling edges. 

e Finish the jacket with a topstitched de- 
sign through both layers for a quilted look. 

e Block out the shell pattern with colorful, 
contrasting geometric shapes. 

e Make brightly colored zipper pulls from 
scrap fabric. 

eSew a Short separating zipper into the 
collar seam and make a hood that will 
attach in seconds. => 


Rochelle Harper of Portland, OR, is a free- 
lance sportswear designer. 


Outerwear patterns/fabrics/notions 


DK Sports (Division of Daisy Kingdom) 
134 N.W. 8th St. 

Portland, OR 97209 

(800) 288-5223 

Catalog, £2. 


The Green Pepper 
941 Olive St. 
Eugene, OR 97401 
(503) 345-6665 
Catalog, $2. 


The Rain Shed 

707 NW 11th St. 

Corvallis, OR 97330 

(503) 753-8900 

Sells hot knives; catalog, $1. 
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Bringing 
polyester to the 
wilderness 


by Scott Landis 


When Norwegian explorer Roald 
Amundsen made his historic trek to the 
South Pole in 1911, he wore what was 
then considered state-of-the art cold- 
weather garb. Mimicking the Netsilik 
Eskimos of the northern Arctic, whose 
clothing functioned as a second skin, 
the Norwegian team was outfitted in 
layered caribou fur. Until the middle of 
this century, Eskimo haberdashery 
continued to set the standard in polar 
outerwear. But when Yvon Chouinard and 
a few intrepid comrades mounted their 
expedition to Antarctica in 1985, their 
list of equipment contained no caribou 
fur. Indeed, from their polyester 
underwear (which weighed about half of 
Amundsen’s furs) to their neoprene 
face masks, they sheathed their bodies 
almost entirely in synthetics and in 
colors a caribou had never dreamed of. 
Svnthetics and colorful adventure are 
two of Chouinard’s specialties. It is largely 
because of him and Patagonia, the 
company he founded about 15 vears ago, 
that the two are virtually inseparable 
today. Well-known as a blacksmith 
and rock climber long before he made 
his mark in clothing, Chouinard is 
responsible for a formidable line of 
mountaineering hardware that bears his 
name. A maverick capitalist, once he’d 
sold the climbing world on his equipment, 
Chouinard began to devise ways to 
climb with as little of it as possible. And 
he has built the Patagonia organization 
on the same quixotic foundation: making 
products for people who want adventure, 
not products. 


Designing for function—“Fashion starts 
with fabric,” according to Chouinard. 
“Whatever’s new, what’s available that 
vear. The designer takes that fabric and 
drapes it on a mannequin and comes 
up with a new fashion.” Patagonia’s 
designers approach a garment from the 
opposite direction. They begin with a 
need or a function—perhaps a vest for 
fly-fishing ora suit of foul-weather gear 
for deep-water sailing—and then search 
for the best materials with which to 
construct it. “We’re so out of touch with 
the garment industry,” Chouinard says, 
“that’s probably why we're so original.” 
A visitor to Patagonia is constantly 
reminded of how active Chouinard 
remains in the design and testing of the 
product line. But nowadays, several 
designers and four free-lance tech reps 
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involved in paddling, sailing, skiing, and 
fishing advise on current market trends 
and test equipment designed for their 
respective sports. 

Designer Richard Siberell works 
closely with the reps and other designers 
and, whenever possible, tests the 
clothing himself. He’s responsible for 
designing some of the more exotic of 
the “performance garments” in 
Patagonia’s line—gear for skiing, 
mountaineering, and white-water 
paddling. His job requires that he “look 
for the unusual.” By hanging out with 
industrial oil-rig divers, for example, 
one designer discovered novel 
applications for neoprene wet-suit 
material, which was put to use in 
Patagonia’s paddling jackets. 

Working a vear and a half or more in 
advance of release, a designer usually 
starts with rough sketches. He may 
turn these into quick-and-dirty 
“protopatterns” or may hand them over 
to a technician in the sewing room fora 
more careful job. The prototype fora 
complex design will be sewn by the 
patternmaker, Kha Pham, whose work 
area faces Siberell’s. According to Siberell, 
“Kha is very aware of what production 
considerations will apply,” which helps 
keep him and the other designers from 
straving too far from reality. 

Pham is concerned not only with the 
look, colors, and materials of the product, 
but also with the most practical aspects of 
its function and construction. In the 
photo on the facing page, Pham 
and Siberell evaluate the prototype for 
a new climbing anorak. Every detail is 
considered, from the cut of the hood 
{redesigned by Siberell, according to 
Chouinard’s directions, to allow increased 





“If the fabric we 
want doesvt exist, we 
develop it.” 





peripheral vision) to the overall length 
of the jacket. They debate the placement 
of a grommet inside the hood in which 
the end of the draw cord may be 
threaded. Chouinard didn’t like the 
loose end of the excess cord dangling in 
the breeze, so Siberell borrowed a 
Softlock neoprene closure from 
Patagonia’s kids’ line to replace the 
standard spring-loaded plastic toggle. 
Friction holds the closure in place, and 
it won't irritate the cheek like a cold piece 
of plastic hardware. Some garments are 
reworked dozens of times before theyre 
finally approved or rejected. 


Earth tones unlimited—To appreciate 
the revolution in color that Patagonia 
spearheaded over the last decade, vou 
have to go back to the 1960s. Smitten by 
their discovery of the wilderness, a 
generation of Americans trooped to the 





woods to find themselves by blending 
in with nature. Patagonia traveled the 
same route in its vouth, carrying 
mainly olive, tan, and navy garments. By 
the mid-’70s, however, Patagonia had 
tired of these dull colors, so it broke 
with the herd and began introducing 
as many new colors as it could afford. 
(Color selection is always a function of 
volume—the more clothing that is 

sold, the easier it is to add new 
shades.) And now it’s combining colors 
with abandon. 

What about earth tones? A recent 
catalog points out: “The earth does not 
come only in tan or green or grey. Clay 
comes in red, vellow, chocolate and 
something startlingly akin to purple.... 
And things living on the earth? Are we 
speaking of kingfishers? Parrots? 
Blackbirds? Trout?” 

Of course, color can play an important 
functional role in outerwear. White, for 
example, seemed a logical choice for 
Patagonia’s foul-weather gear. It would be 
cool in summer and would stand out 
against a blue or green ocean. Then the 
designers considered the froth churned 
up by a stormy sea. “So there vou are,” 
says Siberell, “another white cap.” They 
added a red hood with a stripe of silver 
reflective tape down the center and 
around each cuff. 


Fabricating fabries—Within the 

industry, much of Patagonia’s reputation 
rests on its innovations in fabric. In 

any field, it's not uncommon for designers 
to determine a need for which there is 
no available material. But at Patagonia, 
says Chouinard, “If it doesn’t exist, we 
develop it.” And Patagonia’s creations 
have fundamentally redefined the 

world of outerwear. Other manufacturers 
scramble to discover and then to clone 
their latest inventions. 

Keeping Patagonia’s fabrics ahead of 
the pack is Mary Ellen Smith’s chief 
responsibility. She spends much of the 
vear shuttling between mills in Japan, 
Hong Kong, and the U.S. to locate new 
materials or to talk the mills into making 
it. “Wool is wonderful for warmth and 
resiliency, so it retains loft and heat,” 
Smith says. “But if vou get it really wet, 
vou can’t dry it outdoors.” To solve the 
problems inherent in wool and other 
natural fibers, Patagonia embraced 
polvester. Long defamed by its association 
with leisure suits and double-knit golf 
slacks, “polvester is one of the most 
versatile products there is,” says Smith. 

Patagonia entered the synthetic 
market in the late ’7Os with polvester pile 
and bunting, which resemble a 
household carpet in construction. Fibers 
are woven through a knit backing and 
then trimmed to length. Lightweight and 
nonabsorbent polvester pile had 
already seen action with North Sea 
fishermen, where it proved to be as 
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warm as wool when wet but dried almost 
instantly. Worn with the backing face 

out, pile garments stand up to lots of 
abuse. Bunting is a more windproof, 

(but less breathable) two-faced knit that 
resembles felted fleece. “The bunting 

did a great job, but it looked ten vears old 
after six months-—it gets big, long, ugly 
pills,” Smith says, vanking an imaginary, 
taffvlike glob from her shoulder. 

Patagonia approached Malden Mills of 
Lawrence, MA, to develop a product that 
would replace the bunting. The result 
was Synchilla, “the Cadillac of fleeced 
knits,” according to Smith. Introduced 
in 1983, Synchilla is a double-faced pile, 
like bunting, but the fibers are longer, 
stiffer, and less likely to pill, even after 
repeated washing and drving. In appearance 
and texture, it falls somewhere between 
shearling and teddy bear. For two years, 
Patagonia had an exclusive arrangement 
on its distribution, but it’s now available 
to other manufacturers and fabric 
retailers directly from Malden under the 
name Polar Plus. 

After having been thoroughly indoctrinated 
into the benefits of bunting, Patagonia 
customers wondered about its demise. 
Smith answers that “bunting was the 
greatest thing—at the time.” Now 
Patagonia has developed Retropile, a 
laminated polyester tricot that combines 
breathability with warmth and 
durability. And after five very successful 
vears, even Synchilla is not immune to 
challenge. Indeed, the fact that most 
catalog companies and department 
stores have added Polar Plus garments to 
their lines fuels Chouinard’s incentive 
to replace it. 

Perhaps the most notable shift of 
allegiance occurred a few years ago, when 
Patagonia dumped polypropylene—for 
vears the staple fabric in its long 
underwear—in favor of Capilene, another 
exclusive polvester. “Polypropylene is a 
great industrial fiber,” says Smith, “but 
not for apparel.” Like the splintery 
floating rope used by water-skiers, it 
doesn’t absorb water. It’s resilient like 
wool and a better insulator, but it 
doesn’t age well. It pills, absorbs body 
odors, and burns in a hot dryer. Women 
returned their husbands’ expedition-weight 
underwear with the telltale outline of a 
flatiron embossed on the fabric. 

It took Smith and Patagonia nine 
months to develop Capilene, a treated 
polyester with none of the drawbacks of 
polypropylene. Capilene can be 
dried at high heat without melting or 
shrinking; it resists pilling; it won’t 
absorb odors; and it’s better than 
wool, cotton, silk and polypropylene at 
wicking moisture away from the skin. All 
this is a result of the chemically altered 
surface of the fibers, which absorbs water 
(the untreated polyester core repels it) 
and spreads it out to dry. As of this 
writing, Capilene’s composition and 
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source of manufacture remain a secret, 
although as soon as Patagonia’s 
exclusive contract expires, it will almost 
certainly join Synchilla as another 
industry standard. 


Testing the goods—The crucible in 
which Patagonia tests and experiments 
with materials is its Fabric Lab. When a 
new fabric arrives, it’s usually 

washed several times in a household 
machine, simulating real-life shrinkage. 
Then, depending on its function, it may 
be subjected to a rigorous torture 
treatment: stringent tests for water- 
repellency and resistance to dye transfer, 
a pilling test, an abrasion test, a tear- 
strength test, etc. The results of this 





Patagonia designer Richard Siberell (left) 
and patternmaker Kha Pham examine what 
they’ve wrought—a new climbing anorak. 
They've refined the shape of the hood for bet- 
ter vision; now they’re considering the closure. 


ordeal provide valuable grist for 
the design program. 

The process isn’t a surefire formula 
for success. Patagonia’s new “Down 
Program” was released this fall—over a 
vear behind schedule. Having located a 
source of high-quality down, the 
company has had trouble getting the right 
fabric and design to enclose it. 
Chouinard said that the special nylon 
ripstop fabric it developed with a Swiss 
manufacturer is “so lightweight that there’s 
not a lot of margin of error in making 
it.” The first batch wasn’t downproof 
enough and had to be returned. 

Elaborating on the challenge of 
down-garment construction, Chouinard 
compared Patagonia’s new down 
sweater with Eddie Bauer’s. “There are 
about five ‘blows’ in the [Bauer] thing— 
five compartments to blow down into.” 





Patagonia’s has 17. “It makes a far 

better product; the down won’t shift 
around,” says Chouinard. “But it’s 

tough to find a manufacturer who'll put 
that much effort into a garment.” To get 
into production, Patagonia had to simplifv 
construction and cultivate new contractors. 
Chouinard explained that Patagonia 

had avoided down for vears, not because 
it was a natural material, but because it 
posed such a challenge to design skills. 
“It’s avery difficult program for us,” he 
says, “and we haven't felt that we could 
pull it of f till now.” 


Leader of the pack— Despite these 
occasional setbacks, Patagonia’s design 
process has been remarkably 

successful. Every time a design really 
scores, the rest of the industry races to 
copy it. Other manufacturers coin names 
like Synsable, Chinilla, and Armadillo 
for their Synchilla look-alikes. And it 
takes a second glance to tell the 
difference between L.L. Bean’s new 
outdoor insignia and the craggv 
silhouette that is Patagonia’s trademark. 
Pursued by an image of its own 

making, Patagonia finds itself a reluctant 
competitor in an outdoor fashion 
market that it has helped to shape. 
Serious outdoorsmen have been known 
to remove the label to avoid confusion 
with armchair Patagoniacs; Chouinard 
himself has done likewise. 

At the same time, the larger and 
more popular Patagonia becomes, the 
stronger is the temptation to lower its 
sights at the bigger market. “In the past, 
we thrived on being different,” one 
veteran product manager told me. “In the 
old days,” she recalled, “we’d change 
products after we cut the first lot. That 
sort of thing doesn’t happen anymore. 
Being bigger, vou can’t react as fast.” This 
naturally leads some to wonder about 
who's going to be the next Patagonia—the 
little guy who can be more creative. 

In the face of these challenges, 
Patagonia continues to support its 
“crossover” products—those that have 
broad market appeal—with a core of 
highly designed, technical equipment. 
Chouinard’s recipe has only a few main 
ingredients: “Keep quality in the 
product, and don’t compete head-on with 
anybody with the same product and the 
same price.” To season the mix, the 
company constantly changes colors and 
updates designs. “Even though our jackets 
are being copied by everybody else, we 
keep selling because people perceive us as 
being the first.” And Chouinard figures 
there’s only one way to maintain that 
edge: “Try to run faster.” That should be 
no problem for the designer/athletes 
at Patagonia. [_] 


Scott Landis of Newtown, CT, is a free- 
lance writer and an outdoorsman. He’s 
glad to mothball his woolen long johns. 





The Ultimate 
Embroidery 


Teacher 





Orrego-Salas’ hand 
reaches from fine art to 
protest stitchery in Chile 


by Lilo Markrich 


=» hould one teach embroidery by 
a wa placing the emphasis on techni- 
~“ ?} cal know-how, precision, and 
S.. craftsmanship? Or should stu- 
dents learn the art and craft of needlework 
not merely as a skill but as a viable means 
of artistic self-expression? Ultimately, the 
way a teacher feels about embroidery de- 
termines the answer. And Carmen Orrego- 
Salas’ views are obvious in her impact on 
contemporary Chilean embroidery. 

Born Carmen Benavente, the daughter of 
a prosperous landowner, she spent a large 
part of her childhood and adolescence on 
the family estate in central Chile near the 
town of Chillan, with Ninhue the closest 
village. Her layette, hand-embroidered 
white-on-white stitchery, came from Ninhue 
and attested to the high level of embroi- 
dery skill then practiced; bright folk em- 
broideries like those of Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia were unknown. 

In the 1960s, her husband, Chilean com- 
poser Juan Orrego-Salas, received an ap- 
pointment at the University of Indiana, and 
they moved to Bloomington. It was a heady 
and exciting period in needlework, and in- 
terest in crewel as a creative medium went 
hand in hand with studying how textiles 
were constructed and decorated, as well as 
the origin of their designs. For Carmen 
(photo at right), the sudden exposure to 
this familiar, yet previously unknown, use 
of stitches was a revelation. 

She taught herself crewel from Erica Wil- 
son’s Crewel Embroidery and Jacqueline 
Enthoven’s The Stitches of Creative Em- 
broidery and learned that needlework was 
not a matter of mandatory exercises in a 
quest for proficiency but a way to paint 
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with wool. Her love for art and the craft 
and history of stitching became-one. 

She began giving classes in Blooming- 
ton, and whenever she went home to Chile, 
she dreamed of reviving needlework in Nin- 
hue. The availability and cheapness of 
ready-made goods had caused the fine stitch- 
ery that Carmen remembered from her child- 
hood to become a lost art. Her instincts 
told her that a dormant streak of village 
creativity was waiting to be tapped, but she 
was realistic enough to know that only the 
promise of perhaps making money could 
tempt the women to do something they 
didn’t need or think they wanted. Besides, 
she wasn’t sure how to get started or how 
to finance her idealistic program. 

The first answer came from the chain- 
stitch embroidered pictures of village life 
that the women of Isla Negra produced to 
sell to the resort’s tourists. The concept 
was right, but Carmen wanted the women 
of Ninhue to understand fully how stitches 
and their texture can be used to accentuate 
or minimize a design detail and color. Un- 
fortunately, she still hadn’t found financing. 

That answer came in 1971. Carmen’s San- 
tiago friends asked her to show them the 
American way with stitches. She enthusi- 
astically agreed but required that they pay 
for their classes to make her village project 
possible. Before the week was out, she’d 
taken to Ninhue all the drawing paper, pen- 
cils, cloth, wool, yarn, needles, and hoops 
she thought she might need. Seven San- 
tiago workshops with a total of 64 students 
provided the materials for the 57 members 
of the initial Ninhue group. Now, 18 years 
later, it’s fascinating to see the impact of 
her ideas and the result of her classes. 


La Hebra—Organized by painter Maria Elvira 
Reyes into a cohesive group that met regu- 
larly as soon as the first set of classes had 
been completed, Carmen’s Santiago students 
continued to stitch in her style, always try- 
ing a new application for a given stitch or 
experimenting with where it might work 
best. Whenever Carmen spent any time in 
Santiago, they signed up for more classes 
and persuaded others to join. 

Reyes began to think of embroidery as 
art, not just a decorative craft. She designed 
large group projects, using her ideas on color 
and texture. When the members had stitched 


Carmen Orrego-Salas’ enthusiasm is very 
contagious, leaving absolutely no dowbt as 
to why her embroidery instructions have 
had such far-ranging and unforeseen re- 
sults. (Photo by Sandra Markrich) 
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Magda Fiol, one of the original members OfL ia Hebra, creates fine-art stftcheries with the most subtle of rERELC shadi ng and textural rare 
This gift to an American friend is a reminder of the many happy hours they spent together at a favorite resort. (Photo by Amy-Lou Tozzi) 
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more pieces than they could use, she sug- 
gested that they offer their work for sale in 
a gallery. To their surprise, they made $2,000. 
As they shared the money, they decided to 
keep 20% as seed money to rent space and 
start the Taller La Hebra, a thread studio 
and workshop, where women might meet 
fellow enthusiasts, sign up for classes, and 
buy yarns and materials. It would also serve 
the joint owners as their headquarters. 

Today, Santiago’s social and artistic com- 
munities consider the carefully shaded, tex- 
tured, and stitched neo-impressionistic wool 
paintings that the women of La Hebra cre- 
ate worthy of an art collector’s interest. 
Magda Fioi’s work, shown on p. 59, which 
she designed for an American friend, illus- 
trates the subtle blend of color, stitch se- 
lection, and technique for which La Hebra 
is known. For all group projects, Reyes is 
the main designer, specifying stitches, color, 
and their use. But since many members, 
like Fiol, enjoy creating their own designs, 
the embroiderers make their own decisions 
as to interpretation. 

Whenever the group decides to share the 
work on a major wall hanging, the overall 
design is divided into six to eight parts, 
which are worked by six to eight individ- 
uals and then joined. They join the un- 
worked background-seam areas by unravel- 
ing some of the fabric’s warp or weft threads 
and using these threads to lace section to 
section in an almost invisible side-to-side, 
back-and-forth stitching process. After the 
parts are joined, the design can be stitched 
across the seaming, and the colors can be 
artistically fused. The women have to be 
very careful to avoid accidentally picking 
up and stitching through the excess fabric 
left loose at the back. 

When enough group pieces have been 
completed, which may take anywhere from 
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two to five years (it takes approximately 90 
minutes to work 1'% in.), La Hebra’s mem- 
bers choose a suitable art gallery and have 
the pieces appraised. The show is always a 
major social event. The monies that are 
paid for a group piece are shared or, in the 
case of an individual design, the money is 
given to the embroiderer. 

Teaching and sales cover day-to-day ex- 
penses. In addition to funding teachers and 
workshops by way of classes and the sale of 
embroidery materials, La Hebra. has also 
started a workshop in a working-class dis- 
trict as a means of enabling poor women to 
learn new skills and earn extra money. La 
Hebra provides the teachers and the mate- 
rials, pays the women for completed work, 
and offers it for sale at the studio. 


Ninhue— In Ninhue, Carmen put her theor- 
ies to the test. Strongly believing that au- 
thentic art must come from one’s heart 
and life, she has never offered her village 
friends predrawn designs. She didn’t even 
suggest colors or stitches at first, consider- 
ing total freedom of expression crucial to 
learning the decision-making processes in- 
volved in creative needlework. 

Despite the fact that embroidery was no 
longer a part of village tradition, so many 
ladies came to see and to learn that the 
room that the parish priest had provided 
for that first class in 1971 was too small to 
accommodate them all. From then on, the 
class met in the “town hall.” Weekdays, 
Carmen taught in town; on Saturdays, she 
stitched alongside her village friends, a va- 
cation schedule she was to follow for years. 

Within two months, she discovered that 
her village students were far less inhibited 
than her city friends. They weren't espe- 
cially interested in small detail or subtle 
shading. They wanted to show their work 
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Carmen and Juan Orrego-Salas commissioned 
the stitched mural of Ninhue life at left to 
hang in the town hall. The north entrance, 
stitched by Maria Tapia, Victoria Durdn, Ruth 
Cortés, and Filomena Verfora, portrays the 
immediacy of life in Ninhue. Different stitches 
and tensions re-create the textures and feel 
of village life. Stitch techniques in the arpi- 
lleras (above) are simple, with appliqué re- 
placing most embroidery, but the gagged fig- 
ures and the ballot box labeled “fraud” say it 
alt. (Photo at left by Carmen Orrego-Salas) 


to her and to competing friends. There was 
the village plaza, someone’s home, pictorial 
descriptions of what their husbands did, 
how their children played, and the church’s 
influence on their lives. Although they pre- 
ferred a fully stitched background, like the 
women in Santiago, some devised a more 
sparse style; others had no qualms about 
leaving the background unstitched if they 
were busy with other chores. 

By 1972, there were enough village pieces 
for the work to be shown in both Chile and 
wherever Carmen could persuade an Ameri- 
can college or museum-gallery curator to 
offer space. The pieces attracted the atten- 
tion of folk-art collectors, and the Ninhue 
project was firmly established. Unfortunately, 
however, dramatic political and economic 
events shifted collector attention. 

The marketing of small folk-art pieces 
gave way to larger projects, which were 
hard to sell, except to Carmen’s American 
friends. Eventually, Carmen and her hus- 
band commissioned a large stitched mural 
for the town hall that describes Ninhue vil- 
lage life (photo at left, above). She also 
started the women in soft sculpture. Be- 
cause of the importance of religion in their 
lives, most create Nativity scenes. But no 
Nativity is complete without a full comple- 
ment of barnyard animals, each surpris- 
ingly correct in every detail. Some are shown 
in the photo on the facing page. During a 
recent visit, Carmen was discreetly told that 
a few of the husbands had taken a hand in 
shaping and forming the animals (and even 
in stitching) to get them right. 


Chile—While Carmen’s hand in the found- 
ing of La Hebra and her work in Ninhue 
most obviously demonstrate her influence 
on Chilean embroidery as artand craft, the 
effects of her activities are more widespread 
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than she ever anticipated. Moniqua Aquirre, 
a former student, founded Las Bordadores 
de Macul. Macul is a district in Santiago, 
and Macul is now synonymous with many 
of the hand-stitched embroideries offered 
for sale in gift shops worldwide. 

Starting in 1973, protest arpileras that 
were stitched by women whose husbands 
were political detainees were sent abroad 
with the help of the Catholic Church to 
raise funds (photo at right, facing page). 
This was the idea of painter Valentina Bone, 
who was convinced that by having the women 
draw and stitch their stories she could get 
outside financial help to support them. Per- 
haps the stitched “documents” of Ninhue, 
La Hebra, Macul, and Isla Negra, which de- 


Manipulating the inside wires of the animals and stuffing them to 
get the shapes they want is much trickier for the women of Ninhue 
than the embroidery, which they go about in a most casual way. To 
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picted a wide spectrum of current reality, 
influenced her decision. 

CEMA, the most traditional of Chile’s craft 
charities, which is chaired by every presi- 
dent’s wife, has recently been actively pro- 
moting the sale of Chilean flat and three- 
dimensional folk-art embroideries at home 
and abroad. No two pieces are identical, as 
the organization encourages the women who 
benefit from these sales to improvise with 
the materials CEMA provides and to choose 
any color or stitch that appeals to them. 

All these varied examples demonstrate 
that the essence of good embroidery in- 
struction is really two-part. The student 
needs to feel comfortable handling a nee- 
dle and thread and must also understand 


that precision and regularity of stitching 
will come with practice. But stitches are 
flexible and can be shortened, lengthened, 
thickened, tightened, or expanded at will. 
All of the women who attended Carmen 
Orrego-Salas’ classes, either at La Hebra or 
in Ninhue, showa remarkable understand- 
ing of how and where to use and put a 
stitch, despite their very different concepts 
of what constitutes art. Clearly, Salas’ les- 
sons have extended far beyond technique 
to inspire, stimulate, and challenge the 
imaginations of her students and, through 
them, countless others. [ 


Lilo Markrich is a contributing editor 
of Threads. 





make an animal, they draw the shape of its hide and cover the hide 
with stitching (small and large French knots are favorites for sheep). 
They stitch the hide together and finally stuff and wire it to shape. 
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Custom 


Patternmaking 


Kase and style 


turn a basic pattern 
into your own design 


by Rosemary Ingham 


s a theatrical costume designer 
and technician, I create cloth- 
ing for actors of all shapes 

=... » and sizes. Each custom-fitted 
costume begins with the actor’s measure- 
ments, from which we make a basic fitting 
pattern (or set of slopers) that fits like a 
second skin. From this representation of 
the body, and with a design firmly in mind 
and on paper, costumers develop style lines 
and add sufficient ease to make the cos- 
tume comfortable. 

If you’ve made a basic fitting garment, 
perhaps using a pattern from a major pat- 
tern company, you're ready to begin de- 
signing simple garments and creating cus- 
tom patterns. [ll introduce you to a direct, 
easy-to-understand version of this pattern- 
making method, called flat patterning or 
flat-pattern design, by describing how I de- 
veloped patterns for two blouses. Ill guide 
vou through the casual tee-shaped blouse 
that I’m wearing in the photo on the facing 
page and explain how! worked out the sleeves 
and pleats of the mannequin’s blouse. 

There are other methods of making pat- 
terns, such as draping and pattern draft- 
ing, but flat patterning is the most widely 
used method in this country and the easiest 
to learn. The theory of flat patterning is that 
no matter what fashion silhouette a design 
requires, as long as you start with an accu- 
rate basic fitting pattern that controls the 
fabric around your curves—bust, waist, hips, 
shoulders—you'll be able to develop a pat- 
tern for the design you want and also re- 
tain a good fit. 

You can vary a blouse in a variety of 
ways; begin with these easy blouses, and 
try different fabrics and colors. As soon as 
vou feel at ease with them, try something 
more complicated. Challenge yourself. There 
is nothing more satisfying, or more com- 
fortable, than a lovely piece of clothing that 
really fits. 
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Tools of the trade—To begin custom pattern- 
making, you'll need a basic fitting pattern 
that has been customized for you (for in- 
formation on fitting a basic pattern, see 
“Making Your Own Sloper,” Threads, No. 16, 
p. 56). Adult-education centers, fabric stores, 
and sewing centers often offer courses on 
drafting and fitting a sloper or fitting a ba- 
sic pattern, so check in your area, or try 
one of the sources of instruction on p. 66. 
If you’re up to a challenge, check out the 
books on p. 66 on drafting a personal sloper. 

The basic fitting pattern (drawing, facing 
page) includes a close-fitting, high-neck 
bodice with bust and waist darts and long, 
straight sleeves. The shoulder seam of the 
bodice back is '2 in. longer than the front 
shoulder seam; the extra length is eased in 
to allow for shoulder and arm movement. 
Between balance points (the sleeve and arm- 
hole notches on a commercial pattern), the 
sleeve cap is approximately 2 in. bigger than 
the bodice armhole. The sleeve cap fits 
around the upper arm and joins the bodice 
at the shoulder joint. 

A Sloper, or block, refers to the piece, or 
pieces, of the basic fitting pattern fora part 
of the body. The body sloper, or body block, 
has a front and back; the sleeve sloper, or 
sleeve block, is one piece. Slopers usually 
don’t have seam allowances, which makes 
them easy to trace and manipulate. 

Every time you begin to work on a pat- 
tern, you'll need to trace a fresh copy of 
vour sloper; this copy is called a develop- 
ment pattern, and you use it to shift darts 
and draw style lines. Neither the tissue pa- 
per of a commercial basic fitting pattern nor 
the craft paper of a custom-drafted pattern 
will endure repeated tracing without tear- 
ing or fraying at the edges, so before you 
begin, copy your slopers on oaktag. Cut the 
pieces out, cut out the darts, and punch 
one hole at the bust point and one at the 
top of the sleeve. If you can’t get oaktag, put 


vour Sloper pieces on cardboard or illustra- 
tion board, and brush a layer of shellac 
around the edges so they won’t disintegrate 
when you draw repeatedly around them. 

Label your slopers clearly and date them. 
Because our bodies change, you'll need to 
update your slopers every two years, or after 
a weight loss or gain of 10 lb. or more. 

Brown, medium-weight craft paper that’s 
25 in. to 30 in. wide is good for making de- 
velopment patterns, as well as final pat- 
terns; white paper with 1-in. squares, made 
especially for patterning, is also good. News- 
print is too pulpy and tears easily, but butcher 
paper is fine. Also, you'll need a clear plas- 
tic ruler (J use one called C-Thru) that’s at 
least 18 in. long, a flexible curve (available 
at art-supply stores), and Scotch Removable 
Magic Tape or tape that can be removed 
from paper without ripping it. To trace the 
new patterns, you'll need a needlepoint trac- 
ing wheel, available from the tailoring sup- 
pliers listed on p. 66. A spiked tracing wheel 
can be used, but a smooth wheel cannot. 
And last, you'll need a work surface that 
vou can pin into, some tacks, and long 
quilting pins or T-pins. 


Design first—To make a successful pattern, 
vou must know exactly how the garment 
will look. Even for simple garments, you 
need a good photo or detailed drawing from 
which to work. I never begin to work on a 
pattern unless I have an image of the de- 
sign—whether the design is mine or some- 
one else’s—pinned to the board over my cut- 
ting table. Even when I’m making a pattern 
for a tee shirt, I do a quick drawing first. 

If you don’t think you can drawa human 
body, find a photo or drawing of a normally 
proportioned, standing nude female figure, 
and make a dozen photocopies of her. “Dress” 
this figure in the blouse you’ve tried on, 
can’t afford, and want to copy, or in the 
perfect blouse you can imagine but can’t 
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With her personal sloper (on wall), Rosemary 
Ingham made patterns for the blouse she wears 
and the formal one on the mannequin. 


tind in the commercial pattern catalogs. For 
ideas, start a clipping file of styles that 
vou'd like to copy. 

Before I begin to make a pattern, I study 
a photo or sketch of the garment and write 
down a detailed description. How low is the 
neck in relation to the bustline? Where do 
the shoulder seams fall? How long are the 
sleeves? Locate every seam. Where is the 
opening? If youre working from a drawing 
or photo that doesn’t give a back view, you'll 
have to decide how the back will look and 
describe it. 

Decide how you'll finish the inside. Think 
about facings, zippers, hems, and pockets. 
Make a list of the details you must remember. 

A clipping from a catalog inspired me to 
make the short-sleeve blouse. In my list of 
details I note that it’s loose-fitting without 
any stitched darts and made from striped 
material. The front yoke extends below the 
bust point and includes the sleeves. The 
neckline is about ’2 in. below the base of 
the neck. Center-front buttons extend to the 
voke bottom. The sleeves fall to just above 
the elbow and are cuffed with a contrasting 
fabric. I couldn’t see the back of the blouse, 
but I decided to add a yoke with the same 
horizontal stripes as the front, only 3 in. 
longer. I’d stitch a bias facing to the neck 
edge and an on-grain finish on the bottom 
edge with the same contrasting fabric [’d 
use to cutf the sleeves. 


A basic tee—I make development patterns 
from my bodice sloper, being careful to in- 
clude all darts and the bust point. Even 
though this blouse has sleeves, they’re de- 
veloped as extensions of the bodice, and I 
don’t need my sleeve sloper. 

The style of the blouse determines where 
the fullness of the bust dart should be 
shifted. Not many garments these days are 
so fitted that they need a stitched bust dart, 
but the fabric fullness must still be in the 
final pattern; otherwise, the blouse will pull 
across the bust. I don’t want to leave the 
fullness in the side or shift it to the waist, 
because I want the side seams to be straight. 
I decide to move the fullness to the shoul- 
der (drawing, pp. 64-65). I like to fold the 
dart closed, but you can also slash the legs 
of the dart on the fold line and overlap them. 
Don’t worry if the development pattern has 
a little wrinkle around the bust point when 
the dart is folded; as long as all pattern 
edges lie flat, it’s okay. 

After you’ve shifted darts, pin the devel- 
opment pattern to craft paper; then add 
seams, style lines, and wearing ease. The 
yoke line falls 3’4 in. below my bust point, 
so I draw a line across the development 
pattern perpendicular to the center front 
for the yoke seamline. Using a flexible curve, 
I mark the neck edge ’2 in. lower on the 
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development pattern, then roll the needle- 
point tracing wheel over the curve to trans- 
fer it to the paper underneath. 

To decide how long my blouse will be, I 
study myself in a full-length mirror while 
wearing my most becoming blouse. I mea- 
sure its length and, using a yardstick, I ex- 
tend the center-front pattern line to the 
desired distance. 

Next, I have to decide how much ease to 
add to the blouse so it will be comfortable— 
not too tight and not too baggy. There are 
two kinds of ease in clothing: wearing ease, 
which allows you to move freely; and style, 
or design, ease, which the designer adds to 
give the garment its characteristic look. When 
vou re the designer and patternmaker, you 
can add exactly the right amount of ease. 
To find out what the right amount is, mea- 
sure your favorite blouse, subtract your ac- 
tual circumference measurements at the 


hip, bust, and waist, and divide the result- ah 


ing ease equally between the pattern 
parts. If you like 6 in. of ease around 
vour hips, for example, and your pat- /— 
tern has a one-piece front and back, 
vou add one-fourth of the ease to each 
side seam. If you can’t decide on your 
ease, you can use the following suggested 
minimum amounts: 2 in. to 3’4 in. at the 
bust; 2 in. to 1 in. at the waist; 2 in. to 3 in. 
at the hips. 

I add my hip ease, which is 6 in., to my 
hip measurement and divide by 4 to deter- 
mine the front-pattern width. I measure 
this width out from the center front at the 
level of the bust point and draw the side 
seam. I then join the center-front line and 
the side seam to form the blouse bottom. I 
use my hip ease but check it at my bust 
level to make sure that I’ve added enough 
to satisfy both areas. 

To determine how far to extend the shoul- 
der line for the sleeve, I measure my arm 
from where the neck edge of the blouse 
will fall to just above my elbow. I draw the 
shoulder line so it meets the outside edge 
of the shoulder dart; this raises the shoul- 
der and gives the front of the blouse full- 
ness for the bust. By using my own shoulder 
slope, rather slightly adjusted for the dart, 
I ensure that the fabric cross grain will fall 
parallel to the floor and perpendicular to 
the center front, and the blouse won't bag 
at the neck or under the arm. For the bot- 
tom of the sleeve, I drawa line perpendicu- 
lar to the extended shoulder line. The sleeve 
will have a 16-in. circumference, so I make 
the sleeve front 8 in. wide. The lower line 
of the sleeve is parallel to the upper sleeve 
line and intersects the top of the side seam. 
The cuff is about one-fifth of the total sleeve 
length, so I draw in a cuff line one-fifth up 
from the sleeve bottom. 


fie 


A clean pattern—While the development 
pattern is pinned in place, roll a needle- 
point tracing wheel over all the lines of the 
new pattern, including style lines of parts. 
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A tee-shirt pattern 


Shifting a bust dart 
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Close bust dart and tape. 


A new pattern starts with a copy of Inghawm’s sloper that has its bust dart shifted to the shoul- 
der. Ingham transferred the yoke line to the final pattern with the needlepoint tracing 
wheel; here, she uses a flexible curve to draw smooth, curved lines. 
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The sharp points leave fine holes in the pa- 
per. With a permanent pen, I make smooth 
lines over the perforations, using a ruler 
and a flexible curve. 

After I’ve traced the new pattern, I stand 
back and look at what I’ve drawn. I concen- 
trate on seeing and feeling where each part 
of the pattern piece will be on my body. 
The underarm sleeve curve begins at my 
bust point, which should give me plenty of 
room for movement and a comfortable drape. 
The armscye of a tee shirt needs to be lower 
than that of a sloper by an average of 2'4 in. 
to 3 in. for ease of movement, which we got 
automatically on this pattern, but is a good 
thing to check for. I check the lengths again 
and remeasure anything that doesn’t look 
right. If I have to draw a new line, I cross 
out the old one. 

Before you cut a pattern apart, mark seam- 
lines with notches for matching later on, 
as I did with the yoke line. I mark the cen- 
ter front of the bottom and note that this 
edge will be placed on a fold. 

The blouse has a closing at the center 
front and needs an overlap for buttons and 
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a facing. A %-in. overlap is suitable for but- 
tons no larger than % in. When you use 
larger buttons, increase the distance to the 
fold line, as well as the width of the facing. 
To make sure the facing has the same curve 
as the neckline, I fold the pattern on the 
fold line and cut out the whole yoke. 

The back pattern is almost identical to 
the front; the development pattern needs 
no dart shifts. I lower the neckline % in., 
then pin the development pattern to craft 
paper. The center-back length of most basic 
patterns is longer than the front because 
the neckline is higher in back; I add 2’ in. 
to the center-front length to find the back 
length (photo, p. 66). To draw the sleeve, I 
extend the development pattern’s shoulder 
line to match the length of the front, then 
finish the sleeve bottom, lower sleeve, and 
side seam the same as the front. The only 
difference is that I lower the yoke line 3 in. 
according to my style preference. 

At this point, some people like to redraw 
their pattern pieces and add seam allow- 
ances. I usually add seam allowances on 
the fabric just before, when I cut out my 
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garment. You can measure the seam allow- 
ances quickly and easily with the transpar- 
ent ruler or a %-in.-wide tape measure and 
draw them in with chalk ora marking pen. 

If this is your first venture into flat pat- 
terning, I recommend making a mock-up. I 
like to use inexpensive gingham with wo- 
ven checks so I can determine the accuracy 
of my grain lines ata glance. If I make al- 
terations in the mock-up fitting, I transfer 
them to my paper pattern. Don’t use cloth 
patterns to cut out your garment fabric; 
they can easily stretch out of shape. Before 
you Start to work on your actual blouse, take 
a few minutes to list your construction 
steps in a logical sequence. 


Now for something formal—I wanted a sim- 
ple, long-sleeve, high-collar classic blouse. 
Since nothing in the pattern catalogs was 
quite right, I sketched the blouse that I en- 
visioned (drawing, p. 67) and made a pat- 
tern. It has ten narrow pleats in the front 
and set-in sleeves with gathered caps, bloused 
at the bottoms over narrow cuffs. The shoul- 
ders and shoulder pads are extended slight- 
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To determine the back-center length, Ingham lays the front 2’ in. below the back-neck edge. She 





draws the center-backseam to that length. The back of Ingham’s bodice needed no dart shifts. 


ly. Since this blouse has set-in sleeves and 
the body is loose-fitting, I shifted the bust- 
dart fullness in the development pattern to 
the existing waist dart. Then I marked the 
pleat lines and drew a match-up line across 
the pattern piece. I cut the strips apart and 
spread them out on a clean sheet of paper, 
leaving '2 in. between each strip. I made 
sure the match-up line remained perpen- 
dicular to the center front. 

To allow room for the shoulder pads, I 
raised the shoulder line at the shoulder 
edge, then extended the shoulder seam. 
Whenever you extend the shoulder, you 
must lower the armhole; otherwise, the 
garment will restrict your arm movement. 
Before I drew the new armhole curve, I 
added an extra 1’ in. of ease at the side of 
the front pattern piece. The underarm point 
has now been dropped 1 in. and extended 
1’ in. I connected the extended shoulder 
line with the lowered and extended under- 
arm point, creating a larger and more shal- 
low armhole curve, common in today’s loose- 
fitting styles. 

The pattern piece was ready to be cut out, 
but before I cut the neck edge, I had to true 
it so I’d have a smooth curve when the 
pleats were folded. I scored each pleat line 
with the tracing wheel and folded the pleats 
in the direction I wanted them to lie. Then 
I cut the neck curve. When the pleats are 
unfolded, the neck edge is jagged, but when 
they’re folded, the curve is smooth. 

I created the pattern for this sleeve by 
slashing and spreading the development 
pattern. First I drew a match-up line across 
the sleeve cap perpendicular to the straight 
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grain line. The three slash lines are located 
within the sleeve cap, above the balance 
points; I cut the sleeve apart on these lines. 

On aclean piece of paper, I drew a line 
that would extend from the top of the new 
sleeve pattern down the straight grain line. 
Working from the top of the sleeve cap, I 
spread the two center sections apart on 
each side of the centerline and secured 
each piece with a single pin in the top. I 
spread out the two remaining pieces and 
pinned them in place. Using the pins as 
pivot points, I spread the pieces farther 
apart at the bottom to create some flare. 

To achieve a more graceful back drape at 
the sleeve bottom, I lengthened the wrist 
edge at the back of the arm and raised it in 
front, using a flexible curve to draw the 
curves smoothly. The apex of each curve 
should occur below the front and back bal- 
ance points on lines approximately parallel 
to the underarm seams. I lowered the under- 
arm sleeve curve so it would match with 
the underarm bodice changes, and I blended 
the curve. Using a tracing wheel and pen, I 
drew a clean sleeve pattern, marked the 
top of the cap, and identified the back and 
the front with balance points. 

The sleeve I’ve developed from the sloper 
is a full sleeve with blousing. Even though 
I didn’t lengthen the sleeve pattern, I had 
sufficient blousing because the blouse has 
extended shoulders and sleeve cuffs. [] 


Rosemary Ingham has been designing theatni- 
cal costumes for over 30 years. She teaches in 
the Department of Theatre and Dance at Mary 
Washington College in Fredericksburg, VA. 





Books 


Hollen, Norma. Pattern Making by the 
Flat-Pattern Method, 6th ed. New York: 
Macmillan, 1987. 

Patternmaking, using commercial 
patterns to make slopers. 


Ingham, Rosemary, & Liz Covey. 

The Pattern Development Handbook. 
Charlottesville, VA: Great Jones 
Books, 1988. 

How to draw personal slopers and 
develop a variety of patterns 


| from them. 


Kopp, Ernestine, et al. Designing 
Apparel Through the Flat Pattern, new, 
5th ed. New York: Fairchild, 1981. 
Pattern drafting with basic slo pers. 


Supplies 

Greenberg & Hammer 

24 W. 57th St. 

New York, NY 10019 

(212) 246-2836 

Needlepoint tracing wheel, C-Thru 
rulers, fabric with dotted grid; 
$10 minimum order. 


William Wawak Co. 

Box 59281 

Schaumburg, IL 60159-0281 
Within IL: (312) 397-4850 

Outside IL: (800) 654-2235 

C-Thru rulers, needle point tracing 
wheel; $15 mininium order 


Instruction 


Sloper drafting and fitting (S) 
Basie pattern fitting (B) 


Katherine Davis (S) 
802 Janice Drive 
Annapolis, MD 21403 
(301) 268-1843 


Eastern Michigan University (B) 
Dept. of HECR 

206 Roosevelt Hall 

Ypsilanti, MI 48197 

(313) 487-1217 


Florida Community College (S) 
3939 Roosevelt Blvd. 
Jacksonville, FL 32205 

(904) 387-8255 


G Street Fabrics (B) 
11854 Rockville Pike 
Rockville, MD 20852 
(301) 231-8998 


Lake Washington VoTech School (B) 
11605 132th Ave., N.E. 

Kirkland, WA 98034 

Judy Barlup: (206) 828-5600 


Milwaukee Area Technical College (S) 
60th St. & Bradley Rd. 

Brown Deer, WI 53209 

(414) 354-6662 


Sewing Workshop (B) 
2010 Balboa St. 

San Francisco, CA 94121 
(415) 221-7397 


Sew Magnifique (B) 
3220 Paces Ferry Place 


Atlanta, GA 30305 
(404) 237-0955 
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A high-neck blouse 


Preparing the a in, a V2 in. 


development 
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3. Draw lines for 
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1. Slash and 
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dart. 
Bust 
point 
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and spread. 
14 in 
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ease. 
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above notch. | pleat 
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7. Cut pattern out, but trim neck edge after closing pleats. 


A gathered and flared sleeve 
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Fashion iNustrations by lwnn Koight Johnson 








The first 14 vears of the 20th century | 
witnessed a revolution in women’s | 
clothing. Turn-of-the-century dress 
stvles-decorative, frivolous, and 
constricted—could be seen side by side 
with garments that allowed women to cut 
loose and enjoy a modicum of freedom. 
Paris and Vienna were especially 
pivotal in this era of contrasts, which 
was brilliantly illuminated by the 
exhibition, Fashion Before the Deluge: 
Paris/Vienna 1900-1914. 

Three major trends of dress emerged: 
impeccably crafted couturier costumes, 
which catered to conservative, but 
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Fashion Contrasts in Paris ~& 
and Vienna 


wealthy, women; costume from the Rational 


Dress movement, intended to be above 
all functional and comfortable; and 
artistic garments, created to harmonize 
with an integrated design aesthetic that 
embraced architecture and decorative 
arts. The greatest contrast was between 
the couture and artistic styles. 
“Parisians were not that progressive 
in terms of fashion,” says Marianne 
Carlano, Curator of Costume and 
Textiles at the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford, CT, and organizer of the 
exhibit. “The fashion industrv stressed 
the artificial over the natural, with a 





In Paris, images of couturier confection 
(above, left) competed with artistic designs 
ifluenced by the East (above). Left to right: 
A princess dress with coat (about 1905) anda 
princess dress with jacket (about 1910) by 
Beer (Paris); and a hand-stitched brocade 
pattern on a silk-satin blouse by Babani 
(Paris, about 1913). Garments are from the 
Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, CT. 





strong strain of Orientalism. There was 
such a tradition of ornament that it was 
harder for them to create a pared-down 
look. They came late to Modernism.” 
The taste for ornament is abundantly 
evident in the frothy dresses from 
Maison Beer (photo at left, above). 

The vanguard of Parisian taste is 
reflected in a thoroughly contemporary- 
looking black evening blouse with 
straight-stitch embroidery (photo at right, 
above). The Eastern influence appears 
in the asymmetrical front closure. 

In Vienna, meanwhile, an artistic and 
intellectual ferment was simmering, 
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which had a profound influence on 
fashion design. Less adventurous women 
wore garments designed by dressmakers 
such as Josef Fischer (photo at left, 
above), who matched Parisian 
standards of craftsmanship and style. 
However, more Viennese women were 
willing to make a break with the past and, 
since the Orient was closer to Vienna, it 
was less of a mystery. A much larger part 
of the monied classes wore Rational 
and artistic dress (center photo, above). 
One hotbed of aesthetic activity was 
the Vienna Workshop, founded by 
architect Josef Hoffmann, painter 


October/November 1989 





In Vienna, women could wear conserva- 
tive attire, such as the outfit at left. Designed 
by Josef Fischer, this afternoon dress and 
jacket are made of silk with silk embroidery 
and appliqué (about 1906). Many fashionable 
women preferred more daring styles, like the 
embroidered silk cape above, designed by An- 
ton Hofer (about 1912); or the batik-dyed silk 
evening coat at right by Else Sttibchen- 
Kirchner, with tassels made by Maria 
Hdudler, fellow student of the Vienna Work- 
shop (about 1913). Garments are from Aus- 
© tria’s National Musewn of Decorative Arts, 
Vienna. (All photos by Joseph Szaszfai) 


Koloman Moser, and entrepreneur Fritz 
Warndorfer. A spiritual father to the 
Bauhaus, the workshop considered design 
an integrated discipline enveloping all 
aspects of art and craft. The workshop 
established a studio for fashion in 

1911, and several examples of student 
work, purchased directly from their 
creators by Austria’s National Museum of 
Decorative Arts, appeared in the exhibit. 
One example is a graceful evening coat, 
dved in a lively batik pattern (photo at 
right, above). The coat’s silhouette is 
reminiscent of the designs of Paul 

Poiret, who visited the workshop in 1911, 





beginning a relationship of mutual 

inspiration and influence with the school. 
The exhibit pooled costumes from 

the Wadsworth Atheneum, Austria’s 

National Museum of Decorative Arts, 

and the Vienna City Museum. After its 

stay at the Atheneum (Oct. 30, 1988- 

Jan. 8, 1989), the exhibit was on 

display at the Santa Barbara Museum of 

Art in California. —Janice Stetnhagen 


Sternhagen wrote about “Bridal 
Dressmaking” im Threads, No. 17, p. 52. 
She is the editor of Four County 
Catholic of the Diocese of Norwich, CT. 
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Interviews 
Inspiration 
Instruction 


Information 


Contemporary & 
Traditional Basketry 
Patterns & 
Technqiues 
Shows & Exhibits 
Readers Forum 
Places to Visit 
Book Reviews 
Suppliers 


Sample Issue $4.50 
4 Issues $16.00 
8 Issues $26.00 
Canadian add 
$4.00/8.00 
Foreign add 
$10.00/20.00 


Published 
January, April, 
July & October 


Basketmaker 
=! MKS Publications 
< P.O. Box 340-T 
Westland, MI 
48185 
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$1000 1ST PLACE! # 


& 
HOBBS 
Bonded Fibers 


1990 


‘April 28. 
1990 


JAILNDANS 
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The 
\\- 4th Annual 
\ FASHION 
a x aw 
\) \\ conTEsT 
Cash prizes totalling $3,200.00 will be awarded 
for the best QUILTED GARMENTS, 


SHOW & CONTEST 
‘INOH4H4AIN NNI 


‘H¥INOVd 


AQS QUILT 


ANINLNIY 


RULES & ENTRY FORMS AVAILABLE 
BY REQUEST ONLY. WRITE: 
American Quilter’s Society 
P. O. Box 3290-T Paducah, KY 42002-3290 


ENTRY FORMS MUST BE RETURNED 
WITH SLIDES BY FEB. 1, 1990. 


2nd, 3rd, 4th, & 5th PLACE AWARDS. 
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Personalized Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


Actual Size 2 1/2" x 1 1/16' 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


{prices are for one name and one iat only) 


plete TAP ES hor gaat Camps or Homes 


; style 1 sew only 
af: 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
* 200 Name Tapes $6.00 
Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 


Enclose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 


IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 


ATTEND THE 14TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


HAUTE & 
COUT ULE 


SEWING 


| 5 iscover the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 
the tradition of the French 
masters, Concentrated two- 


week sessions. VIE 


oin other enthusiastic INSTITUTE 
OF DESIGN 
home sewers, professional 
dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design « P. O. “Box 
61271, Denver, CO 80206 « (303) 355-1655 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


TELEPHONE 


T [| PLEASE SEND BROCHURE 





322999 NEW REFERENCE 


textile arts index 


1950-1987 


—sadye tune wilson & ruth davidson jackson 


from selected periodicals: 

Ars Textina , Complex Weavers, Fiberarts, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Handwoven, Interweave, Knitters, Master Weaver Library, Prairie Wool 
Companion (now Weavers }, Shuttle Craftt Guild Monographs, Shuttle 
Spindle & Dyepot, Spin-Off, Textile Museum Journal, Threads in Action 
Monographs, Threads Magazine, Weaver's Journal 


1006 pages , 8 1/2" x 11" hardcover 
4|,236 Entries; Acid-free Paper 
Subject Index, Author Index 
Columnar Format-easy reading 
Smyth Sewn-lies flat 
Periodic Updates 
$28.00 plus $3.00 P&H each 
Canada and Overseas P&H $6.80 
TN residents add sales tax $2.17 each 


U.S. Funds; Prepay; Allow 3-6 weeks for delivery 


Wholesale inquiries welcome 

ORDER FROM: 
212 Vaughn's Gap Road, Dept. TM 

Nashville, TN 37205 


other Tunstede Press titles 


OF COVERLETS the legacies, the weavers 
by SadyeTune Wilson and Doris Finch Kennedy 
496 pages—- size 10 1/2"x 14*, hardcover 
$70.00 plus $4.00 P&H each 
TN residents add sales tax $5.43 each 


Tunstede Press, Sadye Tune Wilson 


(615-352-0971) 


MANUSCRIPT NOTES ON WEAVING-Jares M.holres 


republication 1912 edition 
320 pages, 6 1/2" x 9 1/4", hardcover 
$25.00 pus $1.50 P&H each 
TN residents add sales tax $1.94 each 
color sites of swatches available 
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sCRUISE TO MEXICO: 


7 Days January 6, 1990 
From °990 


Smocking, 
Heirloom sewing 
by hand or machine, 
Embroidery and Tatting 


Beginner, Intermediate and Advanced 
Featuring 
Jane Mixer, Carol Ahles, 
Margaret Pierce, 
Harvie Ann Cox, 
Julia Golson, Mildred Turner, 
Kathy McMakin and others. 


Now you can combine your love of 
the needle arts with a dream 
vacation on the incredible Costa 
Riviera and even bring your spouse 
along (if you want to). 


1-800-343-8894 
HARBOR TRAVEL 
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Pillows by Marsha Evans Moore zg - Quilt by-Ann.Boyce" 





Poly-fil'... The Foundation of 
Fine Decorating 


When you select POLY-FIL brand products you are in good 
company. Home decorators across the nation report the POLY-FIL 
nalbcr-lalepuagt-l(oiammeve)gnle)iat-l((e)amme)mme)ii(@)\.-Mamile\-1amilimeolalemmey-ltligremmelen 
performs other brands on the market today. Remember, there is 
only one POLY-FIL brand and it is made by Fairfield. Ask for it by 
at= (i010 oa ©) 2 a | MO COR (0]Ulalel-1e)ame)milal-me(-lee)e-li[gleb 


Alimithl For information on featured projects, write: 


PROCESSING CORPORATION PO. Box 1130, Danbury, Connecticut 06813 
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Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with fiber. The deadline for the 
Feb/Mar. issue (available Jan. 15) 71s Nov. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ALASKA: Anchorage Museum of History and 
Art. Quilt National 89, Nov. 26, 1989-Jan. 5, 1990. 
121 W. 7th Ave., Anchorage. 


ARIZONA: Memories of Childhood, crib quilts 
traveling exhibit, Oct. 26-Dec. 21. Arizona Hall of 
Fame Museum, 1101 Washington, Phoenix. 


CALIFORNIA: New Pieces Fabric & Chamber 
Music. Quilts of Kathryn Perlman, till Oct. 3; 5 Qs 
& Friends, Oct. 7-Nov. 1; Blue & White Quilt Chal- 
lenge, Nov. 4-29. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 

American Museum of Quilts. Charm Quilts, 
Oct. 3-Nov. 11; Star of Wonder, Star of Light, 
Nov. 15, ’89-Jan. 6, 90. 766 S. Second St., San Jose. 
L.A. County Museum of Art. Persian Art and 
Culture in the Fifteenth Century, including tex- 
tiles, till Nov. 5. 5905 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 


COLORADO: Foothills Art Ctr. Wearable-Art 
Fashion Show, Oct. 7. 808 Fifteenth St., Golden. 


CONNECTICUT: Guilford Handcrafts. Holiday 
Exposition, includes textiles, baskets., Nov. 4-Dec. 23. 
411 Church St., Guilford. 


GEORGIA: Quilt National ’87; Americana 
Enshrined (see “Svmposia,” p. 12). 


ILLINOIS: Textile Arts Center. Hats, Helmets, 
and Headgear, Nov. 12-Dec. 29. 916 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago. 


INDIANA: Memories of Childhood, crib quilts 
traveling exhibit, till Oct. 19. Minnetrista Cultural 
Center, 1200 N. Minnetrista Pkwy., Muncie. 


KENTUCKY: Liberty Gallery. Woven Walls, 
Oct. 2-Nov. 30. 416 W. Jefferson, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA: Bayou Yarn Benders, Baton Rouge 
Fiber Guild. Child’s Play (clothes, etc.), till Oct. 8. 
W. Baton Rouge Museum, 845 N. Jefferson, Port Allen. 


MARYLAND: London Town Publik House 16th 
Needlework Show. Floral Designs, Oct. 21-23. 
839 Londontown Rd., Edgewater. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Eastcoast Quilters’ Alliance. 
A Quilters’ Gathering, Nov. 2-5. Westford Regency 
Inn, 219 Littleton Rd., Westford. 

New England Quilt Museum. Whod a Thought 
It! (African-American quilts), till Nov. 5; On the 
Wall (contemporary quilts from Washington and 
Oregon), Nov. 8-Dec. 31. 156 Market St., Lowell. 


MICHIGAN: Chinese Textiles. Till Jan. 14. Mich- 
igan State University Museum, East Lansing. 


MINNESOTA: Minnesota Crafts Council. Fi- 
bers Minnesota 89, Oct. 21-22, Calhoun Square, 
Lake St. & Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI: Ozark Piecemakers Quilt Guild. 
Quilted Keepsakes, Nov. 11-19. Springfield Art 
Museum, 1111 E. Brookside, Springfield. 

Circle in the Square Quilters. Quilts of All 
Ages, Oct. 1-31. University City Public Library, 
6701 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Soo-Nipi Quilters’ Guild. 
Quilts: An American Legacy VII, till Oct. 21. Li- 
brary Arts Center, 58 N. Main, Newport. 


NEW MEXICO: Fuller Lodge Art Center. Art- 
its and Artisans (all media), Oct. 13-Nov. 12. 
2132 Central Ave., Los Alamos. 

Textile Arts, Inc. Talkative Textiles, American 
printed textiles & Asian and Islamic costumes, 
Oct. 21-Dec. 3. 1571 Canyon Rd., Santa Fe. 
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NEW YORK: American Craft Museum. Tactile 
Vessel: New Basket Forms, till Jan. 7. 40 W. 53, NYC. 
Manhattan Quilters’ Guild. Quilts for an Ur- 
ban Landscape, Oct. 11-Nov. 3. The Arsenal Gal- 
lery, 64th St. & Fifth Ave., NYC. 

Empire Quilters. Snall Quilts—Great Expres- 
sions! Oct. 24-Nov. 17. YWCA of New York, 610 
Lexington Ave. at 53rd St., NYC. 

Gayle Willson Gallery. Art Sweaters & Coats, 
Oct. 6-Nov. 13; Holiday Show (handmade items), 
Nov. 17-Dec. 30. 16B Job’s Lane, Southampton. 
Schweinfurth Memorial Art Ctr. Quilts =Art= 
Quilts, Nov. 4, ’89-Jan. 1, 90. 205 Genesee, Auburn. 
10th Annual Sheep & Wool Festival. Oct. 21-22. 
Dutchess County Fairgrounds, Rt. 9, Rhinebeck. 


OHIO: Dayton Knitting Guild. Color and Tex- 
tiles, lecture by Katfe Fassett, Oct. 25. Dayton Art 
Institute, Forest & West River View Aves., Dayton. 
Cincinnati Art Museum. Norman Norell ex- 
hibit, till Jan. 31. Eden Park, Cincinnati. 
Central Ohio Weavers Guild. Sale and Exhibit, 
featuring handwovens/handcrafted items, Nov. 25. 
Hilton Inn North, 7007 N. High St., Columbus. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Allentown Art Museum. 
Anush Quilts from the Collection of the Museum 
of American Folk Art, Oct. 29-Dec. 31. 5th & 
Court Sts., Allentown. 

Hanadweavers of Bucks County. Fiber Expres- 
sions 89, Nov. 17-19. Memorial Bldg., Washing- 
ton Crossing State Park, Washington Crossing. 


RHODE ISLAND: Haffenreffer Museum of An- 
thropology. Fiber exhibits: Selections from New 
World Collections, Thinking About Things, Out of 
the North, Oct. 20-Dec. 31; symposium on Canadian 
& Alaskan fiber culture, Oct. 20-21. Tower St, Bristol. 
Rhode Island School of Design. A World of 
Costume and Textiles (see “Exhibits,” p. 10). 


TENNESSEE: Hunter Museum of Art. Young 
Americans 788 (American Craft Museum show, 
all media), Nov. 19, 1989-Jan. 7, 1990. 10 Bluff 
View, Chattanooga. 


TEXAS: Quilt Market (wholesale), Oct. 29-31, 
and Quilt Festival, Nov. 1-5. Includes Fairfield 
Fashion Show, Oct. 30 & Nov. 2. George Brown 
Convention Ctr. 1001 Conv. Ctr. Blvd., Houston. 


VIRGINIA: Needlework Exhibition of Oatlands 
Plantation. Oct. 13-22. Oatlands, Rt. 2, Leesburg. 


WASHINGTON: Women & Their Quilts. Con- 
vention Ctr. 334 W. Spokane Falls Blvd., Spo- 
kane, Oct. 6-8; Wash. State Capitol Museum, 211 
W. 21st Ave., Olympia, Nov. 18, ’89-Feb. 26, ’90. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: National Museum of 
American History. European Shawls (on view 
now; call for closing date: 202-357-3129); Men & 
Women: Costume, Power, and Gender, till Dec. 
1990. 14th St. & Constitution Ave., N.W. 
Renwick Gallery. Slave Quilts from the Ante- 
Bellum South, Oct. 6, 1989-Jan. 1, 1990. 17th St. 
& Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. 

The Textile Museum. Textile Arts of the Cauca- 
sus, Oct. 15, 1989-Feb. 25, 1990; Molas of the 
Cuna Indians, till Jan. 21. 2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 
DAR Museum. Hail Washington, G. Washington, as 
represented in textiles, ete., till Feb. 4; Painted, 
Stenciled and Printed: Ornamental Decoration in 
America, Oct. 8, 1989-Apr. 8, 1990. 1776 D St., N.W. 


CANADA: Creative Sewing & Needlework Fes- 
tival, shows, products, techniques, Oct. 28-30. 
Automotive Building, Exhibition Pl., Toronto, ON. 

Cartwright Gallery. Tapestry at the Western 
Edge, till Nov. 5. 1411 Cartwright, Vancouver, BC. 
Royal Ontario Museum. Opening (Oct. 12) of 
Samuel European Galleries, permanent display of 
costumes, textiles. 1OO Queen’s Park, Toronto, ON. 
Ontario Crafts Council. Interior Motives (inte- 
rior textiles), Oct. 18-Dec. 3. 35 McCaul, Toronto, ON. 
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TOURS 

Thailand—Fiber arts and Hilltribes Tour. 
Led by Don Wilcox & Barbara Lewis, Dec. 27, ’89- 
Jan. 10, 90. University credit given. Register ASAP: 
Barbara Lewis, Art Dept., James Madison University, 
Harrisonburg, VA 22807; (703) 568-6216. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 

Natl. 4-H Volunteer Forum on Clothing & 
Textiles, Oct. 15-20. Natl. 4-H Ctr., 7100 Connecti- 
cut Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20815; (801) 961-2860. 
Quilt/Surface Design Symposium, June 24-30/ 
July 1-7, 1990, Pontifical College Josephinum, Co- 
lumbus, OH. Register now: Linda Fowler, QSDS, 464 
Vermont PI., Columbus, OH 438201; (614) 297-1585. 
Richmond Quilters’ Guild Fall Seminar (with 
Gwen Marsten and Joe Cunningham), Oct. 20-21. 
Westminister Presbyterian Church, 4103 Monu- 
ment Ave., Richmond. Contact Susan Brucker, 
Box 127, Lanexa, VA 23089; (804) 966-5129. 
No. Carolina Lacers Gathering, Oct. 28, Arts 
Ctr., Carrboro, NC. Contact M. Harang, NC Lacers, 110 
Cardiff Ct., Jacksonville, NC 28546; (919) 577-1176. 
Machine Knitters Exchange. Fitting & Finish- 
ing Pleated Pants & Lined Winter Coat, Nov. 3-5. 
MKE, 8 March PI., W. Orange, NJ; (201) 731-0608. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 
Brookfield Craft Center. Fall classes: Basketry, 
marbling, weaving, lace, knitting, rug hooking. 
Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526. 
The Cliff House. Quilt Fever Weekend, Ogun- 
quit, ME, Nov. 3-5. LSASE: J. Smith, RFD #1, Box 
518A, So. Berwick, ME 03908; (207) 676-2209. 
Columbus Cultural Arts Center. Color theory 
with Ted Hallman, Nov. 3-5. CCAC, 139 W. Main, 
Columbus, OH 43215; (614) 645-7047. 

Ivy Crafts Imports. Silk painting, Nov. 4-5. ICI, 
5410 Annapolis Rd., Bladensburg, MD; (301) 779-7079. 
Southeast Craft Center. Double weave, Oct. 7; 
ikat weaving, Oct. 20-23; fabric marbling, Nov. 3; 
basketry, Nov. 11-12. 300 Augusta, San Antonio, 
TX 78205; (512) 224-1848. 


COMPETITIONS AND GRANTS 

Galeria Mesa. 12th Vahkia Exhibition: crafts, all 
media, slides due Oct. 6; Fish Tales: fish imagery, 
all media, slides due Nov. 10. Prospectus: GM, 
Box 1466, Mesa AZ 85211-1466; (602) 644-2242. 
Tactile Architecture IV, open juried quilt exhi- 
bition, Feb. 3-18, 1990. Slides due Oct. 15. SASE: 
S. Shaffer, TA IV, Decatur House, 748 Jackson Pl. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006; (202) 842-0920. 
Central Missouri State Univ. Greater Midwest 
Internatl. V, Jan. 16-Feb. 16. All media. Slides 
due Oct. 20. Contact B. Rothove, CMSU, Art Ctr. 
Glry., Warrensburg, MO 64093; (816) 429-4481. 
Hill Country Arts Foundation. 1st Annual Jur- 
ted Quilt Exhibit. Slides due Oct. 30. SASE: HCAF, 
Box 176, Ingram, TX 78025; (512) 367-5121. 
Quilter’s Guild of Dallas. Quilting grants. Ap- 
plications due Nov. 1. LSASE (mention Threads): 
Endowment Committee, QGT, 15775 N. Hillcrest, 
Ste. 508, Box 304, Dallas, TX 75248; (214) 612-0700. 
Fabric Gardens: Internat. Exhibition of Quilts 
(Tokyo), Apr. 1-Sept. 30, 1990. Slides due Nov. 20. 
LSASE (45¢): Fabric Gardens, Dairy Barn Cultural 
Arts Ctr, Box 747, Athens OH 45701, (614) 592-4981. 
Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. Vehicles 
for New Forms/New Functions, Feb. 24-May 19. 
All media. Slides/$15 due Dec. 30. ASAC, Box 567, 
Gatlinburg, TN 37738; (615) 436-5860. 


CONNECTIONS 

Tassel Artists Sought: Author seeks tassel pho- 
tos to use in forthcoming book. Send professional 
slides or glossy B&W’s with a statement about the 
work and yourself. SASE (with sufficient postage 
for return of work: Nancy Welch, 801 La Honda Rd., 
Woodside, CA 94062; (415) 851-3800. 
Knitters! We need 1,200 5-in. x 6%s6-in. knit 
pieces to complete a world map for Knit the 
World Together. Map will be photographed for 
U.N. stamp. SASE: International Stamp Project, 
2468 Palmetto, Oakland, CA 9460; (415) 531-7370. 
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~ ROBIN — EMU — CRYSTAL PALACE — WATERLOO CO. — Hand Crafted 
CERAMIC BUTTONS® ~ 
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SAMI’S KNIT WIT 
6477 Oakwood Dr. 
Oakland, CA 94611 


(415) 339-1222 
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CONES! SKEINS! HANKS! 
YOUR DISCOUNT SUPPLIER 


FOR 


e Discontinued dyelots 

e Millends 

e Major company closeouts 

e Finest quality imported G domestic yards 


(Actual Size) 


ALSO 
¢ Distributor for ERDAL YARNS; 
WATERLOO CO. YARNS; “TAMI”? BOOKS; 
MARY LOUISE NORMAN BOOKS 


by Debi J. Siulheyoul 


P.O. Box 100+Essex, MA 01929 (508) 768-6572 
Retailers and wholesalers please write or call 
ColmittaesCamillenrilica 


¢ Dealer for KNITKING, SINGER & TOYOTA 
(Machines, Books, Supplies & Accessories) 


Visa, Mastercard, American Express Welcome 
Catalog/new'sletter subscription $5.00 
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SCOTT'S WOOLEN MILLS — SILK CITY — BONNIE TRIOLA. 


















Pe oe gee eS Anyone can use e 
: 
-\ KNIT) GNE}- 
— : y ON @ 
Pattern CA. |: 
S= Sy a ® 
ake 7 arenes | @ 
7 an exciting new way to adjust your knit- 
Jean Baker ting patterns! @ 
a See seal ees just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
White’s patible personal computer (with at least | ® 
eng ee es 192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- ° 
Set-1n tions for your individual gauge and size. 
= DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! ry 
Sleeve Write for more information or 
Aran SEND TODAY! ® 
— se =| eee @ 
to Knit Please send me KNIT ONE. 
—— Enclosed is a check for $79.95. ®@ 
To order: sont @ 
Send $3.75 Address 
ae to City ee ET yt Zip e 
Box 335Knitl Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. @ 
) : Box 1204, Dept. T14, Maywood, NJ 07607 
N n, CT 
Ba oh he 201-368-8379 e 
NJ residents add 6% sales tax. AMEX accepted. @ 
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Knitting-machine videos 


by Susan Guagliumi 


Machine knitting and video-tape 
instruction should make a perfect 
marriage. As a consumer, I want clean 
audio and rock-solid, focused video. I 
expect edited content and scripting that 
doesn’t waste my time, uncluttered sets, 
pleasant voice quality, and a 
professional manner. I want the material 
to be efficiently and clearly presented, 
and I want to feel that the person I’m 
watching is a true professional. 


MACHINE KNITTING TECHNIQUES, 

by Donna Seitzer. Beginner Knitting 
Techniques, 60 min., $49.95; Basic 
Ribber Techniques, 100 min., $54.95; 
Knit Leader Skills for Pattern Freedom, 
60 min., $49.95; The Double Bed 

Color Changer, 60 min.; $49.95; 1987; 
School Products Co., Inc. 1201 Bdwy,., 


NYC 10001; VHS or Beta, $1.50 S&H/tape. 


Instructor Donna Seitzer is pleasant, 
natural, and enthusiastic, and she 
presents basic material clearly and 
thoroughly. The script was intelligently 
prepared to avoid idle chatter and 
competing noise from the carriage. 
Photographic quality is generally good, 
and the many close-ups are clearly 
focused; these are professional, 

quality tapes. 

Beginner Knitting Techniques 
covers several cast-on and bind-off 
methods, waste knitting, increasing, 
decreasing, partial knitting, ripping out 
extra rows, and fixing dropped stitches. 
These techniques can be found in any 
machine-knitting manual, but theyre 
easier to learn visually. 

The other tapes in the series deal 
equally well with introductory lessons on 
the ribber, knit leader, and color 
changer—the major accessories. No 
reference is made to specific machine 
settings, and the content is generic; 
however, since all the tapes were filmed 
on Brother machines, they may be 
somewhat confusing to owners of other 
brands, especially the last two. 


EASY LEARNING VIDEO MACHINE 
KNITTING LESSONS, by Lynne Higgins. 
Getting Started, 1985; Getting Better, 
1986; Getting Even, 1986; Double Bed 
Doin’s, 1987; all 120 min., VHS or 
Beta, $64.95+ $3 S&H/tape; The String 
Slinger, P.O. Box 23272, Chattanooga, 
TN 37422. 

Each of these videos is accompanied by 
an excellent workbook to use while you 
watch. There’s space to indicate VCR 
reference numbers, mount samples, and 
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make personal notes. Each book also 
contains patterns to make after you've 
learned the material on the tape. 
Although a Brother bulky-gauge machine 
was used, the approach is generic, and 
the material applies to all standard-gauge 
machines. Almost all background noise 
has been eliminated, so you can hear 
every word clearly. 

The first two tapes deal with basic 
knitting skills and techniques, the third 
deals with short row, and the fourth 
deals with double-bed knitting. I 
especially like the fact that a variety of 
methods is presented for each technique, 
catering to a wide range of capabilities 
and tastes. Tips and pointers are 
plentiful, and every move is beautifully 
explained; movements are natural 
and unhurried. Details have been 
considered from the camera’s point of 
view, and nothing has been overlooked. 
The scripting is logical and concise, and 
the instructor’s manner is professional, 
but relaxed. There is no rambling 
or fumbling for words, and the 
close-ups are sensational. This is an 
excellent, thorough series. 


MARYLOUKNIT, by Mary Lou Buccicone. 
#1-—Techniques of the Knit Picker, 
1983, 3 hr. 14 min.; #2—Your Knit 
Pickin’ Ribber, 1983, 3 hr. 28 min: 
#3-The Beginning Knit Picker, 1985, 
5 hr. 55 min; #4—-Chunky, Jumbo and 
Bulky Knit Pickin’, 1985, 5 hr. 48 min.; 
Marylouknit, #3 Aspen, Ogden Dunes, 
Portage, IN 46368; VHS or BETA, 

$39 + $2 S&H/tape. 

Although the information on all four 
tapes is accurate, and tips and techniques 
are plentiful, the over-all presentation 

is amateurish and excessively drawn out. 
The instructor is clearly ill-at-ease, and 
explanations are far too lengthy and 
rambling. I was left with the feeling 
that the tapes were not scripted for a 
definite format and time frame, and 
that, even as a series, the content is 
somewhat disjointed. A Studio bulky 
machine was used, but most of the 
material is applicable to standard-gauge 
machines as well. 

Because no workbook or outline is 
included, it is especially difficult to 
follow along when the instructor talks 
and knits at the same time, particularly 
since the sound of the machine drowns 
out her voice. Finally, the camera is 
poorly focused much of the time and 
frequently isn’t directed at the particular 
feature that the voice is addressing. 
These tapes exemplify a capable, 
knowledgeable teacher overwhelmed by 
the medium. 


Needlepoint videos 
by Beverly Dieringer 


Both Jo Moore’s and Erica Wilson’s 

videos include some printed material. 
Moore’s has a suggested materials list 
with a dark line drawing on the reverse to 
be used as a guide to placement of the 
design. I would have liked directions for 
the stitches as well. Wilson’s tape has a 
large enclosure with a color-keyed graph 
of her rose design on one side and 
complete stitch instructions on the other. 


Needlepoint, Unusual-Unique 
Techniques, by Jo Moore. Victorian 
Video Productions, 1304 Scott St., 
Petaluma, CA 94954; 1986; 102 min., 
VHS, $39+ $3 S&H. 
The title means exactly what it says: 
traditional needlepoint stitches are not 
used. Jo Moore is a good teacher, who 
clearly demonstrates without digression. 
She shows an excellent method for 
knotting any kind of thread but ignores 
showing how to thread a needle with 
these unusual threads. Moore is nervous 
at first but relaxes as she starts to 
demonstrate. She begins with student 
work, and I enjoyed seeing her ability 
to inspire others to stretch their talents. 
I doubt, however, that an experienced 
needleworker would find this tape worth 
owning. Also, the focus on some close-ups 
is poor, and Moore’s bright red nails 
and competing jewelry are distracting. 


Needlepoint with Erica Wilson, Scotch 
Craft Collectors Edition, distributed 

by Erica Wilson Needleworks, 

717 Madison Ave., NYC 10028; 53 min., 
VHS; 1986; $29.95 + S&H. 

If you want to learn classic needlepoint, 
this professional, beautifully produced 
tape is for you. The first “chapter” 
concentrates on a rose-patterned square 
designed to be repeated for a rug. In 
another chapter, using many of the same 
crewel stitches taught in Moore’s tape, 
Wilson “paints” with wool, not necessarily 
following the canvas grid. She also 

takes the mystery out of shading. 

The tape’s brevity results in some 
cursory coverage; e.g., joining rug pieces. 
And her method of blocking is unduly 
complicated. The tape also scrolled 
sources and supplies much too fast at 
the end, a problem for those with older 
VCR’s, but this is just nit-picking. This 
is a tape to own and enjoy over and over. 


About the reviewers: Susan Guagliumi 
is a contributing editor of Threads; 
Beverly Dieringer wrote about 
needlepoint rugs in Threads, No. 23, p. 36. 
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SPEED TAILORING 


lA completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing the | 
| fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's lined | 
| jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine | 
| shoulder pad application, professional collar and lapel | 
| placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and | 
| more. $12.95 : 


1$$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS $$ | 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, , 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. $11.95 

| 
| ALTERING WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR | 
| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations explain- | 
| ing how to alter almost every article of women’s ready- | 
| made clothing. Alter your own or sew for others. Com- | 
| plete price list included. $17.95 


| 
| ALTERING MEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 


| Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
| men’s clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 | 
| pages. If you have always wanted totry altering men’s | 
| clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


*% *% BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * 
You Save $8.00!!! 


6 
300-345;207 
A= Californ'g 
Please add $1.00 per book for postage 
MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 
Dept. T 


P.O. Box 20898 
Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898 
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Check, Visa, MasterCard, Money Order 


YARNS 


Emphasizing Natural Fibers 
Dozens of Yarns in Dozens of Colors 


We sell directly only to production 
weavers and knitters or to shops. 

So please either write tous on your ~=% 
letterhead or ask for our dealers list. “=~ 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 



























Crystal Palace Yarns 


(Adivision of Straw Into Gold, Inc.) 


Dept. T90 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
(415) 548-9988 





WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


— We are the 
USA distributor for 
Ashford Spinning Wheels, 
for more than 50 years the 
world's most popular and 
affordable spinning wheel. 


Write for our free color brochure of 
wheels and looms plus a dealer's list. 


Ashford 
spinning Wheels 


FOR FREE BROCHURE 
CALL 213 234-8221 


OR WRITE TO: 


ang 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 
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New York City cultural 
resources for textile lovers 
by Jann Jasper 


In Threads No. 18, I listed my favorite 
New York City resources for fabric and 
sewing supplies, but sewers don’t live 
by shopping alone—we need inspiration! 
Few cities on Earth can rival New York 
as a cultural resource. Textile-related 
exhibits and collections, libraries, auction 
houses, and bookshops are plentiful. 
There is also a variety of miscellaneous 
companies of interest to textile lovers. 
Here are my favorite haunts. 


MUSEUMS 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Fifth Avenue & 82nd St., NYC 10028 
(212) 535-7710 

The Metropolitan has separate costume 
and textile departments. The Costume 
Institute’s collection dates back to 

1695. There are more than 40,000 
pieces—not just dresses, but shoes, 

hats, parasols, corsets, underwear, purses, 
and gloves. There are major exhibits 

once or twice a year. The Age of Napoléon 
opens Dec. 12. 

The Costume Institute also has its own 
library. A designer or serious student can 
make an appointment to study pieces 
from the collection and use the library. 

The Textile Study Room, unlike the 
Costume Institute, mounts no shows, but 
rather is the archive that decorative- 
arts shows draw upon when textiles are 
needed. Pieces date from the 15th 
century, and the collection is so vast that 
no one could tell me how many pieces 
it numbers. The European collection 
includes tapestries, rugs, lace, fans, 
embroidery, needlepoint, and painted and 
printed textiles. The East Asian 
collection includes textiles, robes, 
kimonos, and hats. As there are no 
regular exhibits, designers and serious 
students doing research in a specific 
area can see the collection by 
appointment only. 


The Brooklyn Museum 

200 Eastern Pkwy., Brooklyn, NY 11238 
(718) 638-5000 

The Brooklyn Museum’s costumes and 
textiles are combined in one collection, 
numbering about 60,000 pieces and 
dating from the 14th century to 

the present. The Department of 
Costumes and Textiles mounts shows 
twice yearly. The next show, The 
Houses of Worth, Doucet, and Pingat, 
will run from Dec. 1, 1989, through 
Feb. 26, 1990. Students with a specific 
area of research can make an 
appointment to see the collection. 
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Cooper-Hewitt Museum 

2E. 91st St., NYC 10128 

(212) 860-6868 

The Cooper-Hewitt, the Smithsonian 
Institution’s National Museum of Design, 
specializes in historical and 
contemporary decorative arts, with pieces 
dating from pre-Columbian Peru and 

the Chinese Han dynasty. There are 
frequent shows on textile themes. The 
next show, Color, Light, Surface: Recent 
Textiles, which features innovative 
textile works of the last decade, will run 
from April 1, 1990, through Sept. 2, 1990. 
There are about 30,000 textiles, including 
wall coverings, woven and printed 
textiles, embroidery, knitting, and lace, 
but no costumes or rugs. The museum 
also has a 40,000-volume library and a 
picture collection, to which the public 

is welcome by appointment. The library 
contains some rare publications, such 

as Godey’s Lady Book, a 19th-century 
fashion magazine. It also offers classes, 
lectures, workshops, and tours. 


The Museum of the City of New York 
1220 Fifth Ave. (at 103rd St.), NYC 10029 
(212) 534-1672 

The museum has over 30,000 clothing 
and accessory items dating to present 
times. A Dutch collar from 1640 is the 
earliest piece. Everything was either 
owned by a New Yorker or made in New 
York. Each display includes interesting 
documentation on the wearer, the occasion, 
and the period in which he or she 

lived. There is a show about once a year. 


American Craft Museum 

40 W. 53rd St., NYC 10036 

(212) 956-6047 

The American Craft Museum is affiliated 
with the American Craft Council, a 
multifaceted organization dedicated to 
promoting an awareness and a love of 
crafts. It has run about 270 exhibits 
since its inception in 1956, many of 
which focus on textiles, such as 
Homage to the Quilt; Art to Wear: New 
Handmade Clothing; For the Floor; 
Interlacing; The Elemental Fabric; 
Felting; and The Dyer’s Art: Ikat, Batik, 
and Plangv. Highlights of many shows can 
be viewed via Your Portable Museum, 
the ACC’s slide and film service. (See 
“Libraries,” p. 78, for the ACC Library.) 


The Glove Museum 

La Crasia Creations 

389 Fifth Ave. (36th & 37th Sts.), NYC 10016 
(212) 532-7414 

This museum is within the wholesale 
showroom of a glove manufacturer. 
Curator Jay Ruckel has collected 
thousands of antique gloves, about 100 of 
which are on display at a time. The gloves 


come from all over the world and date 
back to the 1600s. There are also 
glovemakers’ tools and accessories for 
glove wear and maintenance, along with 
19th-century glove ads and even rubber 
molds of the Apollo astronauts’ hands used 
to design their space-suit gloves. Visitors 
are welcome, preferably by appointment. 


COLLECTIONS 


The Edward C. Blum Design Laboratory 
The Fashion Institute of Technology 

227 W. 27th St., NYC 10001 

(212) 760-7708 

The laboratory consists of separate 

textile and costume collections. This joint 
project of the Brooklyn Museum and 

FIT is the world’s largest collection of 
textile swatches, costumes, and 
accessories, dating from the 17th century 
to the present. The Costume Collection 
contains over a million articles: men’s, 
women’s, and children’s clothing, furs, 
foundation garments, lingerie, hats, 
shoes, costume jewelry, handbags, and 
gloves. Reflecting the school’s purpose, 
there is a collection of designer clothing 
from the 19th and 20th centuries. 

The Textile Collection includes antique 
and contemporary woven and printed 
textiles. There are four million indexed 
swatches and 300 swatch books, jacquard 
point papers, quilts, rug samples, laces, 
embroideries, and color swatch cards. 

Both collections are open by appointment 
to students and to members who pay 
$500 a year. (Three people in a company 
may share a membership.) This is a great 
resource for those in the fields of apparel 
and accessory design, textile design, 
interior design, merchandising, advertising, 
the theater, TV, and the movies. 

Nonmembers can view some of this 
collection at the Galleries at FIT, which 
mount two major shows a year. The 
next show, Alexy Brodovitch (art director 
at Harper’s Bazaar during the 1940s), 
runs from Oct. 17 through Dec. 30; The 
Historical Mode runs from Nov. 1, 1989, 
through Feb. 24, 1990. For exhibit 
information, call (212) 760-7760. 


LIBRARIES 


Fashion Institute of Technology Library 
227 W. 27th St., NYC 10001 

(212) 760-7780 

This library has a huge range of 
resources. If you aren’t an FIT student, 
you may use it free of charge, but you 
must make an appointment (call 
reference desk at 212-760-7590). 
Reflecting the school’s curriculum, the 
library has resources on every aspect of 
the design, manufacture, marketing, and 
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WORCESTER 
CENTER FOR CRAFTS 


25 Sagamore Road NYoToTolines(-m celele! 
(508) 753-8183 





4 NEW BOOKS! 


LACE NET EMBROIDERY 
by Th. De Dillmont $6.00 


THE ART OF DRAWN WORK 
by Butterick Publishing Co. $11.00 


THE ART OF NETTING 
ed by Jules & Kaethe Kliot $10.00 


THE ART OF HAIR WORK 
by Mark Campbell $16.00 
Add $2.70 P & H per order. Calif res. add sales tax. 
For complete catalog of embroidery & lace send: $1.00 


L A C if S 2982 Adeline Street, Dept THA, 


Berkeley, CA 94703 
tel: (415) 843-7178 


Vintage Patterns 
For those who want the elegance of 
period clothing, we offer our catalog 
of patterns ranging from 1805-1950. 
These patterns include Country/Pioneer, 
Victorian/Edwardian, Patchwork and 
Ethnic designs. Also offered are band 
box kits, buttons, books and fine sew- 
ing accessories. 

Cotalog of “Historic Patterns and (Mher Treasures” 


7 HM o FREE with Order of the pattern featured in thia ad. 
[KS0's-"'s Polonaise 
with Walking Skirt 
Sizes 10-20 in one pattern 
So, Pood 
$22.50 ppd. 


Qi pbell's 
R.D.1, Box 1444, Dept. THON-9 
Herndon, PA 17830 


Pa. Res, Add 6% Sales Tan 
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. 1989 Fall/Winter Edition 


GALLER YARNS 


For over 60 years 
the reliable source for 
imported yarns 
on cones and balls 


WOOL, CASHMERE, COTTON, SILK, 
ANGORA & BLENDS 


Prompt delivery. 
Ask for color cards or Album 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 
JOSEPH GALLER, INC. 


27 West 20th St 
New York,NY 10011 


Tel: 
212-620-7190 





¢Yarn interchange data for over 9500 
yarns 
- Yarns are listed alphabetically by 


yarn name 
- Yarn/Fiber-related terms are defined 
e Yarn-care instructions 
« Techniques for estimating yardage 
requirements 
«Patterns, and much, much more!!! 
This is a “MUST OWN” book 
for EVERY KNITTER!!! 
. | If not available at your favorite yarn store, 
= send $24.95 + $2.00 to 


ALWAYS Knitting 
P.O. Box 32566 
Richmond, VA 23294 





SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 


First and still the finest Made in the U.S.A., the Jiffy The Original 


Made in U.S.A. since 1940 Steamer will give you years of 


dependable performance. 
STEAMER 


e Five times faster 
than ironing 

@ Can't scorch the 
finest materials 

@ Compact, lightweight, rolls 
on casters 

e New, longer-lasting solid 
brass J-2 heating unit virtually 
impossible to burn out 

@ Automatic shut-off 
thermostat 

@ New Noryl© steam head, 
lighter weight and cool-to-the- 
touch (Aluminum steam 
head optional) 

@ J-2 features 1-gallon clear 
plastic, shatterproof 


J-2 $149.00 
plus $5.00 p/h 
J-3 $208.00 
plus $5.00 p/h 


Crafts Unlimited 
4986 Warwick 


Memphis, TN 38117 
(901) 682-2358 


water bottle 

e J-3 features dual thermostat 
and built-in tank of #304 
stainless steel 
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Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sales tax. Terms Cash or C.O.D. 








SCONE COLLECTION 


a portfolto of luxury Yarns For machine knitting 


Now with actual manufacturers’ sample cards 
8 companies - 26 lines - over 900 individual samples 
MIX and MATCH for QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


Complete set in custom binder - a $60 value - only $45 
($7.50 refundable with order) 


mool-cotton acrylic: rayon -mohatr. alpaca 
VISIT OUR STORE - Tues thru Sat 10-5 6350 W. 37th St (at Village Sq.) 
Yam closeouts PASS AP knitking Indianapolis, IN 46224 


ne Anitting Machine 
Shop ine. 





317/290-1500 
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retailing of fashion, plus resources on 
textiles, jewelry, and interior design. 
There are many general reference 

books and business directories and 
periodicals on fashion, applied science 
and technology, art, and business and 
management. A large vertical-file 
system contains articles and pictures; 
topics include fashion, costume, textile 
design and technology, individual 
designers, marketing, interior design, 
and advertising. There is also an art- 
reference room, and The Special 
Collections Room contains holdings that 
are very fragile or valuable. Included 
among these holdings are books, sketches, 
scrapbooks, and periodicals, many of 
which date from the 19th century. There 
is only one area that’s closed to 
nonstudents—the Fashion Forecasting 
services, expensive subscription 

services with restricted access. 


The Picture Collection at the New York | 


Public Library: Mid-Manhattan Branch 
455 Fifth Ave. (at 40th St.), NYC 10016 
(212) 340-0878 

The Picture Collection is a vast file of 
clippings from books and magazines 
(there are no originals) with 12,000 
subject headings. There are at least four 
files in the area of textiles and 
clothing—“Textiles,” “Design,” “Costume,” 
and “Fashion Drawing,” and these four 
files alone contain thousands of clippings. 
Textile designers often use this 
collection for inspiration. Anyone is 
welcome to view the pictures on the 
premises, but only area residents with 
library cards can take them home. 


American Craft Council Library 

45 W. 45th St, NYC 10036 

(212) 869-9462 

The ACC Library contains thousands of 
books and periodicals on crafts and 
decorative arts, along with exhibition 
catalogs (see American Craft Museum, 
p. 76, for listings of past exhibitions), 
clipping files, slides, and an Artists’ 
Registry. Amateur and professional 
craftspeople can visit (nonmember fee is 
$5 per visit), or you can call the library 
for just about any kind of information. 


AUCTION HOUSES 


New York City is one of the auction 
capitals of the world. Many auction houses, 
like those below, have clothing and 
textile divisions. Don’t assume that 
auctions are only for dealers and wealthy 
collectors. They aren’t interested in the 
many items that have been altered or 
damaged, but we textile lovers can think 
of ways to use these bargains. Another 
possibility, which will cost you nothing, is 
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to attend the previews and inspect the 
items. You can handle and examine 
things to your heart’s content. 


Christie’s East 

219 E. 67th St., NYC 10021 

(212) 606-0400 

Prices at Christie’s range from very 
expensive to rather inexpensive. 


Sotheby’s 

1334 York Ave. (at 72nd St.), NYC 10021 
(212) 606-7000 

Sotheby’s now carries only the most 
expensive clothing, auctioned twice a 
vear. Go to look and admire! 


William Doyle Galleries 

175 E. 87th St., NYC 10128 

(212) 427-2730 

Prices range from affordable to expensive. 


BOOKSTORES 


Doubleday Book Shops 

724 Fitth Ave. (at 57th St.), NYC 10019 
(212) 397-0550 

This is the largest of Doubleday’s 
Manhattan stores. It has an excellent 
selection of books on textile and 
fashion-related subjects. Sells mail order; 
no catalog. Open 7 days. 


Fashion Institute of Technology Bookstore 
227 W. 27th St., NYC 10001 

(212) 760-7717 

FIT stocks textbooks, plus books on 
fashion, historical costume, sewing, 
jewelry, patternmaking, woven and 
surface-textile design, furniture, and 
interior design. It also has sewing 
notions, patternmaking tools, and art 
supplies. Sells mail order; booklist, but 
no catalog. Open Saturdays. 


Dover Publications 

180 Varick St. (9th Fl.), NYC 10014 

(212) 255-3755 

Dover is famous for its mail-order catalog 
of very reasonably priced, high-quality 
paperbacks and for reprints of rare 

books. At Dover headquarters, you can see 
everything it publishes under one roof: 
books on design, crafts, costume, 
needlework, etc. Closed Saturdays. 


Applause Theatre Books 

211 W. 71st St., NYC 10023 

(212) 496-7511 

Applause has a wide selection of books 
on historical costume for the theater. Sells 
mail order; catalog, $4. Open 7 days. 


Theatrebooks 

1600 Bdwy. (48th & 49th Sts.), NYC 10019 
(212) 757-2834 

Theatrebooks carries new, used, and 
out-of-print historical-costume books for 
the theater. Sells mail order; no catalog. 
Open Saturdays. 


The Strand Book Store 

828 Bdwy. (at 12th St.), NYC 10003 

(212) 473-1452 

A book lover’s paradise, Strand has lots 
of new and out-of-print books, many of 
them good-as-new reviewers’ copies, sold 

at half price. There’s a fine selection of 
textile-related books, but the low prices 
are the main appeal. If you call before 3 p.m., 
Strand will search out specific titles for 
vou and call you back regarding availability. 
Sells mail order. Open 7 days. 


OTHER RESOURCES 


Koppel Pleating 

890 Garrison Ave., Bronx, NY 10474 
(212) 893-1500 

Koppel will permanently pleat fabric 
that you supply. Pleating takes two to 
three days. For mail-order pleating (no 
minimum), describe the type of pleating 
you want. You may convey this with a 
picture, a sample, or measurements or by 
folding a piece of paper and sending it 
with your fabric. Closed Saturdays. 

Talas 

213 W. 35th St. (9th Fl.), NYC 10001 
(212) 736-7744 

Talas has everything for the 
conservation and restoration of textiles, 
paper, and photos. If you have precious 
textiles that you'd like to mount on acid- 
free mat board, if you have vintage 
clothing (or papers or photos) that you’d 
like to store safely, or if you need ultra- 
fine silk threads to restore an antique 
gown, this is the place. Talas also 

carries supplies for marbling on paper or 
fabric. There’s a retail store anda 
worldwide mail-order service for archival 
supplies. The catalog for domestic 

orders is $5. Closed Saturdays. 

Aljo Dyes Mfg. Co. 

81 Franklin St., NYC 10013 

(212) 226-2878 or (212) 966-4046 

Aljo sells acid, basic, direct, disperse, 
reactive, and vat dyes. There’s a good 
range of colors, and mail-order service 

is fast. A free catalog and a dyer’s manual 
are available, but there are no shade 
cards. Open Saturdays. 


A&B Leather and 

Shoe Findings Co., Inc. 

769 Tenth Ave. (at 52nd St.), NYC 10019 
(212) 265-8124 or (212) 265-7946 

A&B has all kinds of supplies for 
shoemaking, repair, and dyeing at 
wholesale prices. Sells mail order (ships 
shoe dye all over U.S. to theater companies 
and circuses). Closed Saturdays. 


Jann Jasper is a free-lance professional 
patternmaker in New York Cityand a 


| frequent contributor to Threads. 
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Give your wardrobe that special look 
with garment leather from Tandy. Trust 
Tandy Leather to bring you the finest 
leathers for your sewing projects — 
fabulous suedes, rich Cabretta and stun- 
ning exotics. You'll find a rainbow of 


fashion colors and muted earth tones — 
exactly what you want! 


And sewing leather is so easy — all Tandy 
garment leathers sew easily on your 
home sewing machine. We have garment 
leather patterns and simple how-to 
books. You can even rent a Sewing With 
Leather video. Trained store personnel 
will answer your questions and help you 
along the way. 


q oe See the White 

nduv- Pages for the 
store near you 

For your FREE Fashion Supply Catalog, Design 

Ideas and valuable coupon, send $1.00 pstg./ 

hdlg. to: Tandy Leather Co., Dept T1089, 

P.O. Box 2934, Ft. Worth, TX 76113. 
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Discount Prices 
Silk Scarves 


Cotton Fabric 
‘Garments for dyeing 


FREE CATALOG 


|Call Toll Free 
(800) 542-5227 or 
in Calif. call (415) 456-7657 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 
P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 


October/November 1989 
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| hand-dyed yarns, luxurious silks, mohair, 


The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 


Six Times a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine 
knitters. Full of up-to-the minute informa- 
tion and patterns that relate to all makes of 
knitting machines. Whether you are a Cus- 
tom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need 
WKM.G to keep you abreast of what's going 
on, where to find your favorite yarn and 
accessories, what's new and what's been 


updated. 












SEND FOR THIS 
21 inch 
BEAUTIFUL CLOTH DOLL 
AND HER CLOTHES! 


Doll Body Pattern ........... $6.50 ea. 
Clothing Pattern Books ..$3.50 ea. 


(each book includes 3 outfits) 


U.S.- lyear* ©$18.50 2 years © * $35.00 
Canada- 1 year * © $25.00 2 years ¢ * $48.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail * © $25.00 
1 year Air Mail ® ¢ $42.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WKMG 


Western Knitting Machine Guide 
P. O. Box 1527, Dept T 
Vashon, WA 98070 


The Machine Knitter's Source 


Book 1 EASY e Book 2 MED e Book 3 FANCY 





SEND CHECK ( 4wk. delivery) 
or 
MONEY ORDER (immediate delivery) 


TO: CLAUDIA MONTEITH 
BOX 17595 
$0. LAKE TAHOE, CA. 95706 














Wonderful Yarns 


Be inspired by 32 color pages of unusual 


linen, cotton, cashmere, alpaca, ribbons and 
natural Maine Wool. Discover special books, 
baskets, buttons, and totes. Browse with 

your Yarn Sample Set and enjoy choosing 
your next easy-to-knit project with MARTHA 
HALL yarns. 





an ae eC ew ah Zee. i 

Address Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-10 
oe | 3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
tate/Zip_ —| | | Phone: (716) 683-4100 
[_J$2 for 32 page catalog. { Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. _! 
[_]$12 for 5 card Yarn Sample Set with 230 | “Same 
yarns and a bonus Gift Certificate. : 
Address 
MARTHA HALL 1 city — 
468D Main St., Yarmouth, Maine 04096 I 

3 9 S t 

(207)846-9746 I hl ae ! 
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CONNECTING THREADS 






Deborah 


Newton’s 


Sleigh-Ride 


Gloves 


to Knit 


To order: 

Send $4.50 
plus $1 S&H to 
Threads 

Box 355Knit2 
Newtown, CT 
06470 
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Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


Make your 1990 travel plans now! 


@ Israel - January 90 - Quilting, embroidery, and beadwork 
with Virginia Avery 

@ China - March ’90 - with Betty Chen Louis 

@ Switzerland and Bavaria - May 90 - “In Praise of 
Creation”: White lace, costumes and textiles, and the 1990 


ay a a Passion Play with Lore Senseney and 
Marion Sco 





For details, write or call 
Rachel Skolkin at: 
800-666-5161 






CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
75 East End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 


‘eads 
Porrern 






Culture fo Culture 
explore the 











THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 


CONVERGENCE 90 


JULY 13-15, 1990 
SAN JOSE, CA 


MAIL ORDER 
Clean American Fleece for Spinning, Wheels, 
Looms, Accessories, Weekend Weaving, Spinning, * 

Knitting & Dyeing Workshops. Free Catalog. 


FOR REGISTRATION INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
P.O, BOX 1808, APTOS, CA 95001-1808 

A committee of the Handweavers Guild of America 
© 1988 CM 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies 


— 
—— 
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NOTIONS 
CATALOG 


OVER 1,200 HARD-TO-FIND 


Sewing ° Craft * Quilting 
Notions, Books & Videos 
Always A 20% Discount! 


Send $1 S/H To: 


| Clotilde 


WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 


P.O. Box 22312 THM2 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 
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N j —_SCHOOLHOUSE PRESS 
 Handknitting Supplier 


since 1959 
Are you thinking of knitting Meg Swansen's Turkish Coat 
shown in this issue? We can supply you with: 
* Authentic Icelandic Wool at the lowest price in the US 
* A 1-hour Video of Meg knitting the coat, including snow 
cuffs, cutting, pockets, I-Cord, etc. VHS only. $28.50 ppd 
* Next-day mail-order service and telephone back-up: 
(715) 884-2799. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PRESS 
6899 CARY BLUFF 
PITTSVILLE, WI 54466 













Please send $2 for wool 
samples plus lists of books 
unusual Knitting tools 








The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 


So new it's patented” 
Takes almost no floor space. | 
Displays & stores Quilt during or 
— after Quilting. All Quilts 
| ED up to 120"long; no basting. 
3 Handy for small items too. 
sone $225. 
= Rucker Rack™ 
|! 1547 S. Virginia St., #7 
Reno, NV 89502 
(702) 329-5544 
"US Pat.#4,736,535 


(No SSIS Kaas iiss 


’ 2... 
| ft 
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Price includes shipping Continental US. 





OSBORNE HAS 
THE WIDEST SELECTION OF 
NEEDLES ALL SEWN UP. 


Experience in the art of needle 
making for over 160 years is the 
trademark of the well known 
OSBORNE Needles. 

Upholstery, Harness, Glovers, 
Sailmaker, Bent Pack, Tapestry, 
Chenille, Smyrna, Darners, and 
many other needles. Needle 
assortments available. Special 
needles on request. Also special 
Pins, Awls and tools for crafts. 


-C.S.OSBORNE & CO. 


13 JERSEY STREET, HARRISON, N.J. 07029 USA 
201-483-3232/FAX 1-201-484-3621/TELEX 130596 
















Needlework 


Assortment 





160 YEARS OF PRIDE IN OUR PRODUCTS 


October/November 1989 


CLASSIC 
CLOTHING 
‘ OF -A 
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Is Fitting Your Problem? 
Amazing new fitting system lets you 














Introductory Special $49.00! 


This revolutionary new computerized 
pattern altering system compares your 
precise individual measurements to the 
master pattern of each pattern company. 
The easy to follow set of individualized 
McCALL'S instructions guides you step by step, 
; allowing you to customize each pattern. 

BURD 4 ‘ey, Along with your set of personal pattern 
altering instructions, you'll receive an 
illustrated manual showing you how to execute each and every 
alteration. It’s easy, and you can enjoy sewing, knowing that your 
clothes are going to fit. | 


BUTTERICK 


All your favorite patterns 


Individualized pattern altering instructions are available for 
Vogue™, McCall’s™, Butterick™, Simplicity™, Burda™, New Look™, 
and Style™. 


SOLVE YOUR FITTING PROBLEMS TODAY! 


Call (214) 661-5409 or send in the coupon now... you'll love the fit of it! 
OC YES! I want to enjoy sewing custom-fit clothes. 
_] Enclosed is my $49 plus $3.00 shipping 

and handling. Send me the measuring instructions 
and manual. 

L] Enclosed is $5, | want to examine the 


JSL Fabrics 
112 Preston Valley S-C 


Dallas, Texas 75230 


(214) 661-5409 


measuring instructions before I join the system. 
{ understand | can return it for a full refund if | am 
not satisfied. 


Payment enclosed. (Check (1 Money Order 
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Index, Threads 1 


The numbers alongside each entry 
indicate the issue(s) and page(s) on 
whichitems can be found. For 
example, 24:47 means that the item is 
in issue 24 of Threads on p. 47. 


A 


Aardvark Adventures, chronicled, 
21:12, 14 
Akamine, Estelle, on Hawaiian craft 
school, 21:12 
American Quilt Study Group, 
22:20, 24:84 
Anderson, Cheryl, on weaving 
poplar cloth 24:48-51 
Appliqué: 
of bias strips, for clothes, 24:47 
books on, 23:74 
on knitting, 19:51 
of letters, 23:33-35 
machines for, 22:6 
reverse, 21:8 
techniques for, 23:34-35 
Avery, Virginia, on Quilt Expo 
Europa, 24:14 


b 


Bagnato, Hilary Richardson, on Jane 
Austen quilt, 20:18 
Baker-Wood, Florence, hats by, 23:20 
Barcelona, textile and costume 
museums in, 24:16,18 
Baskets: 
books on, 23:76 
Carib double-walled, 23:14 
exhibit of, 19:20 
source for, 19:4 
of thread, 20:92 
three-weft ribbon, 19:20 
Bath, Virginia Churchill, on 
Ottoman needlework, 22:38-43 
Beading: 
Indian, 22:76, 78, 24:62-65 
in knitting, 24:24-29 
supplies for, 20:69, 22:78, 24:25, 29 
in weaving, 20:66-71, 21:48-53 
Benton, Kitty, on faggoting, 22:50-53 
Betzina, Sandra, on European 
patterns and fit, 23:58-61 
Bias binding, 19:4, 22:28-29, 23:8 
Black Fashion Museum (NYC), 23:16, 18 
Blakelock, Virginia, on loom 
beading, 20:66-71 
Booties, knitting, 22:10, 24:4 
Borssuck, B., on knitting raglan 
sweaters, 21:58-62 
Braiding: 
Beduin, 21:48, 50 
of rugs, 20:44-48 
Brock, Geraldine, tapestry by, 23:92 
Brown, Geoffrey L:: 
on hanging textiles, 24:66-67 
on storing textiles: 20:6 
Brunner, Kathy, on designing with 
cables, 19:48-51 
Buchbinder, Elyse, on knitting and 
passion, 20:90 
Burda sewing patterns, 23:60, 61 
Burton, Mary Sheppard: 
ornament by, 20:16 
on rug hooking, 24:68-73 
Busch, Elizabeth, quilt by, 24:74 
Butler, Mery] Ann, on fiber-arts 
peace project, 19:20 
Buttonholes: 
crocheted, 21:41-43 
in knits, 19:63, 65 
in leather, 21:46-47 
making, 22:48-49, 54, 23:24-29 
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Buttons, making, 19:30-31, 20:10, 
22:54-55, 23:29 

Byrd, Sherry, African-American 
quilter, 19:71, 72, 73, 75 


C 


Calabi, Sonja, quilt by, 22:12 
Calabi, Stefania, on quilt, 22:12 
Cater, Charles, African-American 
quilter, 19:71, 72, 75 
Chanel, Coco, couture techniques 
of, 23:24-29 
Children: 
dyeing with, 20:10 
fiber-arts classes for, 24:18 
sewing for, 22:53 
tapestries by, 19:46, 48, 100 
Christmas ornaments: 
hooked in wool, 20:16 
made with pleater, 21:55 
Closures, designing, 22:54-59 
See also Buttons. Buttonholes. 
Frogs. Zippers. 
Clothing: 
exhibition of, 22:16 
with faggoting, 22:52-53 
high-tech center for (FIT, New 
York City), 24:14, 16 
male vs. female, 19:98 
odor removal on, 19:8 
pieced, 24:43-47 
power of, 19:22 
repair of, 21:8, 10, 23:4 
See also Costume. 
Coats: 
appliquéd, 24:44-45 
drover’s, 19:26-31 
of filet-crochet mesh, 21:4 
needlepoint, 19:42 
pattern sources for, 19:31, 21:4, 22:4 
woven, 20:14 
Coffin, David Page: 
on dress forms, 24:39 
on raincoat, 19:26-31 
on spandex, 23:65 
Collars: 
knit, 18:31 (erratum, 20:4) 
making, 19:8, 24:56-61 
pleated silk, 21:55 
Color: 
books on, 19:43, 24:72 
working with, 20:52-57, 24:71 
See also Dyes. 
Computers: 
printing on fabric with, 19:4 
for weaving, book on, 19:80 
Costume: 
association for, 19:22 
for bullfighters, 23:12, 14 
medieval-inspired, exhibit of, 19:22 
Spanish museums for, 24:16, 18 
symposium on, 19:4 
Coyle, Kathleen, on surface-design 
techniques, 23:50-53 
Crochet: 
of buttonholes, 21:41-43 
handmade hooks for, 23:8 
history of, 23:14, 16 
sculpture, 22:12 
Cross-stitch, 21:24-49 


D 


Davis, Katherine, on women’s 
tailoring, 22:44-49 

Dieringer, Beverly, on 
needlepoint rugs, 23:36-40 

Diggs, Jo, quilting by, 19:16 


Dolls, patterns for, 23:6 
Douglas, Sarah, on pleaters, 21:54-57 
Draping, 21:66-73 
Dresses: 
bias-cut, 21:66-73 
buckskin, 24:62-65 
with decorative seams, 22:24, 25 
painted, 21:14 
pajama, 21:71-72 
Dress forms, making, 24:34-39 
Drower, Sara, on bullfighters’ 
costumes, 23:12, 14 
Duffey, Judith: 
on knitting machines, 22:67-71 
work by, 92 
Dyeing: 
books on, 20:57 
with mushrooms, 22:14, 16 
safety guidelines for, 20:54, 56 
supplies for, 20:57 
techniques for, 20:10, 52-57, 21:8 


E 


Edmands, Cathy Collier, on densely 
knit hats, 19:32-35 
Egypt, children’s tapestry school in, 
19:46-47, 100 
Embroidery: 
books on, 21:27, 23:74, 24:80, 82 
counted-thread, 21:29, 22:4 
cross-stitch, 21:24-49 
faggoting stitch in, 22:50-53 
free-motion, on sewing machine, 
20:30-33 
guild for, 24:84 
imagery with, 23:48-49 
metal thread for, 20:12 
mistakes in, correcting, 20:10 
Ottoman, 23:38-43 
on pleated material, 21:54 
samplers, 21:24-29 
tromp Voeil, 24:98, 100 
Ericson, Lois, on closures, 22:54-59 
Evans, Johanna, work by, 21:14 


I 


Fabric: 
books on, 20:6 
cleaning of, 19:8 
hang of, testing for, 24:61 
marking, devices for, 19:10, 24:8 
repair of, with fusibles, 22:4 
reweaving, 24:6 
sources for, 19:6, 31, 22:6, 
23:78, 24:4 
water-repellent, 19:26-29, 31 
See also Surface design. 
specific fabric. 
Faggoting stitch, 22:50-53 
Fair Isle knitting, 20:34-39 
Fanning, Robbie, on Aardvark 
Adventures, 21:12, 14 
Fashion: 
commentary on, 21:90 
high-tech center for, at FIT, 
24:14, 16 
museums for, 23:16, 18, 24:16, 18 
Faulkner-Wagoner, Jan, on leather 
gloves, 19:55-59 
Feathers, yarn from, 24:54 
Felt: 
device for making, 23:10 
making, 23:66-68 
puppets of, 23:66-69 
Fiber: 
associations, 24:84 
business, establishing, 19:16, 21:4 


conference on, 21:16 
co-op, 21:18 
exhibition of, 22:12 
peace initiatives through, 19:20 
Fishman, Sylvia, on Ellis Island 
needlework, 22:16 
Flax: 
book on, 19:54 
sources for, 19:53 
spinning, 19:52-54, 21:4 
Folkwear pattern, drover’s 
coat, 19:31 
Fons, Marianne, on alphabet 
appliqué, 23:33-35 
Fraas, Gayle, work by, 21:16 
Fringes, 22:27, 24:63, 64, 65 
Frogs, 22:56-57 
Furs, vintage, 20:64-65 


G 


Gaffey, Theresa, on fall 1988 
knitting yarns, 20:76, 78 
Gathers 
in sewing, 23:6 
in smocking, 20:10 
Gattozzi, Mary-Joyce, bodysuit 
by, 19:22 
Gelfand, Veréna, on making dress 
forms, 24:34-38 
Gilbert, Sharon, on physically 
challenged sewing, 20:40-43 
Gloves: 
knitting needles for, 19:55, 24:8 
leather, making, 19:55-59 
Graham, Willia Ette, African- 
American quilter, 19:71, 72 
Greer, Judith Eckhardt: 
on knitting convention, 20:14, 16 
on knitting for a living, 21:6 
Gross, Judith, on needlepoint for 
chairs, 19:40-43 
Guagliumi, Susan, on machine-knit 
ribbings, 20:49-51 
Guatemalan fabric, source for, 19:6 


H 


Haislip, Arlene, on sewing with 
spandex, 23:62-65 
Hall, Carolyn Vosburg, on soft- 
sculpture patternmaking, 20:24-29 
Hamer, Rosalie, on needlepoint 
bias, 24:40-42 
Hamilton, Sara, on metal 
embroidery thread, 20:12 
Handbags: 
beaded, 20:70, 24:24-29 
book on, 22:76 
from denim garments, 24:8 
Handschuch, Arlene: 
on medieval costume, 19:22 
on sewing with leather, 21:44-47 
Hart, Carol, on Carib baskets, 23:14 
Hasegawa, Betsy, on dye safety, 20:56 
Haskett, Wendy, on artwear 
marketing co-op, 21:18 
Hats: 
as accessories, 19:22 
knit, 19:32-35, 20:34-39, 24:16 
metal, 23:20 
Haute couture: 
Chanel, Coco, techniques of, 23:24-29 
classes in, 21:18 
Kleibacker, Charles, techniques 
of, 20:59-63 
Vionnet, Madeleine, techniques 
of, 21:66-73 
Hawley, Kandy, wire hat by, 23:20 


Threads Magazine 


Hedrick, Larry, on Penelope’s 
weaving, 19:14 
Hedstrom, Ana Lisa, fabric by, 24:12 
Hege, Rick, on slink, 19:58 
Heller, Ken, marketing kit, 19:16 
Hems: 
in bias fabric, 21:68, 69, 70, 71 
of chain-stitched picots, 21:68, 69 
elastic, in spandex, 23:64, 65 
for knits, 19:62, 65 
Hilden, Joy May, on Beduin 
weaving, 21:48-53 
Hillestad, Carol: 
on fiber conference, 21:16 
on spinning flax, 19:52-54 
Hird, Mary, woven rug by, 23:18 
Holtzman, Hope and Phillip, 
tapestry and wood figure by, 22:12 
Hooked rugs: 
associations for, 24:72 
books on, 24:72 
making, 24:68-73 
supply sources for, 24:72 
Horton, Laurel, on quilt research 
project, 22:20 
Hyman, Ann Williamson, on 
clothing quilting, 24:43-47 


I 


Interfacing: 
fusible, 20:42, 43, 21:4, 22:4 
for jackets, 24:61 
for knits, 19:62 
with knitting, 24:33 
in suits, 22:47, 23:76 
Irons, 20:8, 24:47 


J 


Jackets: 
appliquéd, 24:43 
blue-jeans, knit, 24:33 
Chanel technique for, 23:24-29 
closures for, 21:30, 22:55, 58 
European look for, 23:58-61 
pieced, 24:46 
tailored, making, 24:61 
Jackson, Damaris, on free-motion 
embroidery, 20:30-33 
Jamart, Susan, basket by, 19:20 
Jasper, Jan: 
on fashion, 21:90 
on FIT high-tech center, 24:14, 16 
on sewing books, 20:74 
Johnson, Jan, on adventures in 
making wedding gown, 23:90 


K 


Keckley, Elizabeth, black fashion 
designer, 23:16 
Keen, Judi, petit point by, 21:92 
Kelso, Kathy, on braided rugs, 20:44-48 
King, Bucky, on needleweaving 
book, 24:82 
Kiowa-style dresses, 24:62-65 
Kirke, Betty, on Madeleine Vionnet, 
21:66-73 
Kleibacker, Charles, on 
underlinings, 20:60-63 
Knits, sewing with, 19:60-65 
Knitting: 
appliqué on, 19:51 
binding off, in ribbing, 20:8 
binding off, of tubular rib, 19:8 
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books on, 19:80, 21:76, 22:31, 
23:74, 24: 29 

from both ends of ball, 24:4 

business, 21:6 

cables with, 19:48-51 

cast-on for, tubular, 24:29 

circular-needle, pattern 
conversions for, 22:64-66, 23:4 

convention on, 20:14, 16 

of counterpane squares, 22:30-32 
erratum, 23:4 

decreases in, 20:38-39, 
21:62, 23:44-45 

decreases in, paired, 21:62 

dog leg, avoiding, 21:8 

of feathers, 24:54, 55 

gauge swatches for, 19:6 

glove needles for, making, 24:8 

guild for, 20:14, 16, 24:84 

increases in, paired, 21:62 

interfacing for, 24:33 

from leftovers, 21:34-35, 22:4, 23:4 

multicolor, even-gauge, 21:10 

pattern reading, 24:8 

ribbing in, 23:8, 24:8 

selvages for, 23:44, 45 

sewing of, 24:32-33 

from sewing patterns, 24:30-33 

shoulder seams in, reinforcing, 20:8 

of sleeves, 21:58-62, 23:10, 30-32 

slipped-stitch fabric, technique 
for, 19:32-35 

stockinette, 19:8 

yarnovers for, 23:44 

See also Beading. Fair Isle knitting. 


Knitting machines. Lace. Sweaters 


(knit). Yarn. specific item. 
Knitting machines: 
bind-offs, for ribbing, 20:51 
books on, 19:69 
cast-ons, for ribbing, 20:49-51 
dense knit on, 19:34 
sculptured pieces on, 22:67-71, 92 
sewing-pattern pieces with, 24:32-33 
short-row technique for, 22:67-69 
sweaters, ornate on, 19:66-69 
Knutson, Linda, on dyeing, 20:52-57 
Komives, Margaret, on sewing 
lapels, 24:56-61 
Korach, Alice: 
on bead-knit purses, 24:24-29 
on mushroom-dyeing video, 22:16 
on books, 19:80, 23:74, 76 


L 


LaBranche, Carol, on knitting from 
leftovers, 21:34-35 
Lace: 
European, embroidered, 22:16 
museums for, 22:16, 24:16-18 
Shetland, knitting of, 23:41-47 
source for, 19:6 
tambour-hook sources for, 19:6 
Lapels. See Collars. 
Latin American costume, 19:14 
Leather: 
care of: 21:47, 24:65 
sewing with, 19:55-59, 21:44-47, 
24:62-65 
sources for, 19:55, 58, 21:47, 23:4 
Leon, Eli, on African-American 
quilting, 19:70-75 
Lessman-Moss, Janice, on warp 
tension, 19:18, 20 
Licea-Kane, Erica, fabric by, 21:14 
Linings: 
Chanel techniques for, 23:25, 26 
piped, 23:28 
quality, choosing, 24:61 
quilted, 23:26 
for sweaters, 19:69 
See also Underlining. 











Looms: 
beading on, 20:66-69 
Beduin ground, 21:49, 50, 52-53 
frame, weaving on, 21:52-53 
jacquard lace weaving, 20:12 
variable-tension device for, 19:18-20 
warping of, 22:60-63 


M 


MacDonald, Linda, quilt by, 24:74 
Maclver, Lisa, dress by, 19:22 
Mahan, Vista, quilt study by, 22:20 
Malarcher, Patricia, on fiber 
exhibition, 21:14, 16 
Mangat, Terrie H., quilts by, 21:14, 16 
Mare, Jeanne, dress by, 22:24 
Marcus, Ruth Claire: 
on heirloom quilt, 22:90 
on embroidery book, 24:82 
on quilt video and book, 19:80 
Mattfield, Elizabeth, on smocking, 
19:36-38 
McCormick, Terry, on furs, 20:64-65 
McGoveran, Mary, on crocheted 
buttonholes, 21:41-43 
McRae, Bobbi A., on fiber-arts 
associations, 24: 84 
Miller, Irene Preston, on Egyptian 
children’s tapestries, 19:46-47 
Minkowitz, Norina, crocheted 
sculpture by, 22:12 
Monoprinting, 23:50-52 
Montana, Claude, jacket by, 21:30 
Moore, Audrey, dyed wool by, 20:52 
Morse, Pat, on knitting from sewing 
patterns, 24:30-33 
Moss, Marilyn, on textured circular 
knitting, 22:64-66 
Museu Textil i dIndumentaria, 
collections of, 24:16, 18 


N 


Nance, Walter, on upholstering 
needlepoint chair, 19:44-45 
Neale, Muriel, on quilt festival, 19:16 
Necklines: 
in knitting, 21:58-61, 22:66 
in sewing, 19:4, 21:68, 69 
Needlecases, poplar-cloth, 24:50 
Needlepoint: 
anti-bias method for, 24:40-42 
blocking, 24:42 
books on, 19:43, 23:40 
for chairs, making, 19:40-43 
guild for, 24:84 
rug, 23:36-40 
stitches for, 24:40-41 
supplies for, 19:48, 23:38, 24:41-42 
upholstering with, 19:44-45 
Neue Mode sewing patterns, 23:61 
Newton, Deborah, on knitting 
books, 21:76 
Niesner, Liesel, quiltby, 24:74 
Noonan, Mary, on Christmas 
ornaments, 20:16 


O 


Osterkamp, Peggy, on warping 
looms, 22: 60-63 
Ott, Debbie: 
on kids’ fiber-arts classes, 24:18 
on smocking, 19:38-39 
Ottoman needlework motifs, 22:38-43 


P 


Painted fabric. See Surface design. 
Pants: 
altering, 20:4 
European look for, 23:59-61 
riding, fabric source for, 23:64 
Paoletti, Jo, on male vs. female 
clothing, 19:98 
Parker, Sue M., on knit designing 
with cables: 19:48-51 
Patterns (sewing): 
for buckskin hides, 24:64-65 
discontinued, 23:6 
for dolls, 23:6 
for dress forms, 24: 35-37 
equestrian, 19:6 
European, adjusting, 23:58-61 
from garments, making, 21:69-72 
for knitting, 24:30-33 
preserving, 20:8 
for puppets, 23:69 
for quilted coat, 24:44 
for rainwear, 19:27, 31 
smocking with, altering for, 19:37 
for soft sculpture, making, 
20:24-29 
for vintage clothes, 19:4 
Patterson, Ann Marie, on dye 
safety, 20:56 
Peace by Piece, work of, 19:20 
Penelope, weaving of, 19:14 
Petit point: 
designs, 21:92 
supplies for, 22:6 
Phillips, Mary Walker, on knit 
counterpanes, 22:30-32 
Physically challenged, sewing 
techniques for, 20:40-43 
Pillows, 22:50, 51, 23:40 
Place mats, woven, 24:48-51 
Plaids, matching, 20:8 
Pleaters: 
sources for, 21:57 
using, 21:54-57, 22:10 
Poplar cloth, making, 24:48-51 
Pressing, tricks for, 22:8 
Puppets, making, 23:66-69 


Q 


Quiltmaking: 
African-American, 19:70-75 
appliquéd letters for, 23:33-35 
associations for, 22:20, 24:84 
books on, 23:74 
on clothing, design for, 24:43-47 
concealing thread ends in, 22:8 
conferences on, 19:16, 24:14, 

24:74-75 

free-form embroidered, 20:30-33 
geometric templates for, 23:10 
by Jane Austen Society, 20:18 
painted, 21:14, 16 
piecing of, 24:45-46 
as portrait backdrops, 22:20 
research on, 22:20 
stitching method for, 21:63-65, 22:8 
with Stileyman motifs, 22:43 
with thimble, 21:64-65 
of treasured scraps, 22:12 
whole-cloth, 24:8 


R 


Raincoats, making, 19:26-31 

Reweaving, business of, 24:6 

Rhodes, Elizabeth A., on 
underlinings, 20:58-63 
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Rice, Miriam C., on dyeing with 
mushrooms, 22:14 
Richter, Elizabeth Lee, on 
needlework books, 24:80-82 
Riter, Evan, on metal weaving, 22:18 
Rugs: 
braided, making, 20:44-48 
needlepoint, making, 23:36-40 
supplies for, 20:44, 22:6 
See also Hooked rugs. 
Rumpel, Helen, on embroidery 
imagery, 23:48-49 
Ruoti, Kathleen, on knitting ruffled 
sweaters, 19:66-69 


S 


Samplers, making, 21:24-29 
Sandmann, Kathy: 
on mail-order fabrics, 23:78 
on zippers: 21:30-33 
Saunders, Jan, on sewing with 
knits, 19:60-65 
Saxe, Kathleen C., on multicolor 
woven coat, 20:14 
Scherer, Alice, on beadwork books, 
22:76, 78 
Sehevill, Margot, on costume 
symposium, 19:14 
Schramm, Ursula, on sheep 
farming, 22:33-37 
Schuster, Lynn Stracka, on felt 
puppets, 23:66-69 
Seams: 
on the bias, 21:68, 69-70 
bound, 22:28-29 
curved, dealing with, 21:69 
decorative, 22:24-25 
flat-felled, 19:28 
French, for sleeve trim, 23:8 
fringed, 22:26, 27 
in fur, 20:65 
for knits, 19:63-65 
lockstitch, ripping, 19:8 
piped, 22:26-28 
serged, finishing, 22:10 
trimming, 21:10 
welt, 19:28 
wrong-side-out, 22:25-26, 27 
Selk, Karen, on silk, 21:36-40, 
23:54-57 
Sergers: 
catch bin for, making, 24:10 
for knits, 19:60 
needle changing with, 20:8 
seams, finishing, 22:10 
See also Sewing machines. 
Sewing: 
aids for, 19:4, 20:41, 21:6, 23:10 
bias construction, 21:66-73 
books on, 20:74, 22:53, 22:56, 
23:74, 76 
for children, 22:53 
guild for, 24:84 
by physically challenged, methods 
for, 20:40-43 
needles, 19:55, 63, 20:41, 
23:63, 24:64 
See also Haute couture. Patterns. 
Seams. Sewing machines. 
specific item. 
Sewing machines: 
aids for, 20:30, 21:8, 10, 24:10 
books on, 19:65. 20:43 
felling foot for, using, 19:28 
free-form embroidery on, 
20:30-33 
with knits, 19:60 
old, parts for, 24:6 
thread tension for, adjusting, 19:8 
topstitching on, 20:8 
used, buying, 24:6 
See also Sergers. 
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Shaeffer, Claire: 
on Chanel techniques, 23:24-29 
couture classes by, 21:18 
on seams, 22:24-29 
Shaker weaving, 24:48-51 
Sheep, raising, 23:33-37 
Shepard, Lisa, on Black Fashion 
Museum, 23:16, 18 
Shie, Susan, quilt by, 24:75 
Shoulder pads, washable, making, 24:10 
Silk: 
books on, 21:38 
care of, 21:40 
painted, 20:20 
pinning, 19:8 
production of, 21:36-40 
sewing, 21:40, 23:57 
supplies for, 21:38, 23:57, 78 
types of, 21:36-39 
weaving, 21:39-40, 23:54-57 
Simms, Ami, on quilting stitches, 
21:63-65 
Sinclair, Mary Ellen, tromp Voeil 
needlework by, 24:98, 100 
Skirts: 
circular, 21:71 
slit, rip-prevention for, 21:8 
Slade, Duncan, work by, 21:16 
Sleeves (sewn): 
bias trim for, 23:8 
book on, reviewed, 19:80 
pattern requirement for, 24:61 
seam allowances for, 21:10 
for suits, 22:48 
Slink, for glovemaking, 19:58 
Smith, Elly, on embroidery 
samplers, 21:24-29 
Smocking: 
books on, 19:38 
gathers for, holding, 20:10 
in knitting, 19:68 
techniques of, 19:36-39 
Socks, reinforcing, 20:8 
Solomon, Karey, on crochet history, 
23:14, 16 
Spandex: 
creating 23:65 
sewing with, 23:62-63 
supply sources for, 23:64 
Spinning: 
aids for, 22:8, 24:10 
Beduin, 21:50 
books on, 19:54, 21:38 
process of, 19:52-54, 22:36-37, 
24:52-55 
supplies for, 21:4, 23:4, 24:55 
wheels, drive bands of, 
tightening, 23:8 
Stair runners, hooked, 24:70 
Stanley, Montse, on Spanish 
costume museum, 24:16, 18 
Starmore, Alice: 
on Fair Isle tammy, 20:34-39 
on Shetland lace, 23:41-47 
Steinberg, Donna, on Indian 
buckskin dresses, 24:62-65 
Stenciling, 23:52 
Stripes, matching, 20:8 
Styrofoam, dress forms from, 24:34-38 
Suits (for women): 
after Chanel, 23:24-29 
lapels of, 24:56-61 
selecting fabric for, 24:61 
of suede, 21:44-47 
Suleyman the Magnificent, 
needlework motifs from, 22:38-43 
Surface design: 
association for, 24:84 
exhibitions of, 21:14, 16 
on silk, 20:20 
supplies for, 23:53 
techniques, 23:50-53 
Sweaters (Knit): 
Aran, pattern for, 23:31 
circular knit, 22:64-66 
drop-shoulder, 21:34-35, 23:30-32 


in handspun, bulky, 24:54-55 

of hybrid yarns, 24:33 

lining for, 19:69 

raglan, 21:58-62 

ruffled, 19:66-69 

from sewing patterns, 24:30-33 
See also Knitting. Necklines. 


T 


Taber, Susan, thread baskets by, 20:92 
Table runners, weaving, 24:51 
Tambour hooks, sources for, 
19:6, 20:10 
Tammy, Fair Isle, 20:34-39 
Tapestries: 
Egyptian children’s, 19:46-47, 100 
mushroom-dyed, 22:14 
Noah’s Ark, 23:92 
Tassels, source for, 23:6 
Tatting, supply sources for, 19:6 
Temari Centerfor Asian and Pacific 
Arts, 21:12 
Textiles: 
design contest for, 24:12 
hanging devices for, 24:66-67 
Japanese, collection of, 20:18 
Spanish museums for, 24:16, 18 
storing, 20:6 
See also Fabric. Fiber. 
Thimbles, for quilting, 21:64-65 
Thread: 
baskets of, 20:92 
for leather, 24:64 
metallic, making, 24:64 
for socks, 20:8 
spool-winder for, 22:8 
Thunhohn, Christine, work by, 22:14 
Tobias, Angelia, African-American 
quilter, 19:72, 73, 75 
Tompkins, Rosie Lee, African- 
American quilter, 19:1, 73, 74-75 
Tricot lame: 
about, 21:8 
source for, 23:4 
Trim: 
Chanel techniques for, 23:28-29 
for sleeves, 23:8 
See also Bias binding. 


U 


Underlining: 
about, 20:58-63 
in suits, 22:47 
Upholstery, with needlepoint, 
19:44-45 


V 


Valdés-Dapena-Hiltebeitel, Victoria 
and Dodd, painted silk by, 20:20 

Vionnet, Madeleine, fashion 
designer, 21:66-73 

von Ammon, on knitting with furs 
and feathers, 24:52-55 


W 


Wada, Yoshiko Iwamoto, on textile 
design contest, 24:12 

Wall hangings, holding devices 
for, 24:66-67 


Warren, Judi, work by, 24:75 
Water-repellency, testing for, 19:28 
Wax-resist painting, 23:52 
Wearable-art co-op, 21:18 
Weaving: 
Beduin style, 21:48-53 
bobbins for, reclaiming, 22:8 
books on, 19:80, 20:4, 23:76 
by developmentally challenged, 23:18 
guild for, 24:84 
with metals, 22:18 
of Penelope, 19:4 
pipe cleaners and, 20:8 
school for, in Egypt, 19:46, 47, 100 
of Shaker poplar cloth, 24:48-51 
of silk, 21:39-40, 23:54-57 
with spice-jar caps, 22:8 
warping methods for, 60-63 
with wood, 24:48-51 
See also Looms. Tapestries. 
specific article. 
Weeder, Erica, on Japanese folk 
textiles, 20:18 
Wells, Gussie, African-American 
quilter, 19:71, 72, 73 
White, Jean Baker, on knitting 
set-in sleeves, 23:30-32 
Williams, Arbie, African- 
American quilter, 19:70, 72, 75 
Wilson, Nancy Lynn, on weaving 
project for developmentally 
challenged, 23:18 
Window shades, woven wood, 
making, 24:48-51 
Wissa Wassef, Ramses, tapestry 
school of, 19:46-47, 100 
Wold, Marilyn, papermaker, 21:12 
Wool: 
blend of, 24:61 
felting, 23:66-68 
processing, 22:33-37 
selecting, 22:45 
sheep raising for, 22:33-37 
shrinking, 22:45-46 
spinning of, 22:36-37 


Y 


Yanagi, Amy: 
on accessories, 19:22 
on haute couture classes, 21:18 
on quilt show, 24:74-75 
Yarn: 
acrylic, gauge swatches for, 19:6 
knitting, sources for, 20:76, 78, 24:55 
leftovers, using in knitting, 
21:34-35, 22:4, 23:4 
needlepoint, sources for, 19:43 
plying, no-waste, 24:10 
spinning, 24:52-55 


L. 


Zarbaugh, Jerry, obituary, 21:12, 14 
Zippers: 
installing, 19:64, 65, 21:30-33, 
22:8, 23:65 
supplier of, 21:4 
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Silk Sree 


A DIVISION OF SELECT SILKS INC 
DEPT. 7. BOX 758. WHONNOCK. B.C... CANADA VOM 150 


Over 50 quality yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples $4.00 












WEAVERS’ 

WAREHOUSE 
OR 

1780 MENAUL NE. ALB NM 871 07 


PRICE LIST JUNE 1989 
4/2 Cotton—Natural, burnt, or gray ...... $4.50/Ib. 


4/2 Cotton—TWeed ............cccccescesseeeeeees $6.00/Ib. 
4/2 Cotton—All other colors.................. $8.50/Ib. 
1/2 BUCO ..sicsnie ls ceseecsevesesesesrscuea $3.50/Ib. 
Spiral Cotton Novelty ..................eee $4.50/Ib. 
ONOMP SIUM. isccec-.. cacescesecceeececneesceacees $6.50/Ib. 
Cotton/Flax Slub-Fine ...............00088 $7.00/Ib. 
Cotton/Flax Slub—Regular ................... $7.00/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon Slub-—Natural .............. $12.00/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon Slub-—All other colors ..$14.00/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon-Natural .................06 $12.00/Ib. 
Cotton/Rayon—All other colors .......... $14.00/Ib. 
FIA OW NOW ob cctaciscctesseusacsvavavevevesussees $25.00/Ib. 
12/2 Super Spun Silk ....... ee $55.00/Ib. 
50/50 Silk/Wool Blend ..............:0008 $45.00/Ib. 
Space-Dyed Handspun Woo) .......... $40.00/Ib. 
Brown Sheep Wool (4 02. Sk.)............ $3.50/sk. 
2-PIYWWOOI WAND vcccccccetsiedsiceetereceseees $14.00/Ib. 
Navajo Warp (singles) ...................06 $14.00/Ib. 
Brushed Mohair—Natural ................... $38.00/Ib. 
Loop Mohair—Natural ...............:c0008 $28.00/lb. 
Domestic Wool Top ..............:::ccceeeeeeee $7.50/Ib. 
New Zealand Wool Top ...........cccceeeeee $9.00/Ib. 
TUSSEM SiR OD ai: crocs teers $28.00/Ib. 


Weaving and spinning equipment discounted 
from list prices. Colorcraft and Cushing dyes, 
too! 


Send $2 for sample set; refundable with first 
purchase. 
SAVE TIME! SAVE TIME! 
Place your order on our new toll-free line 
1-800-345-YARN 
YOUR AFFORDABLE YARN STORE 





LARGEST STOCK - CALL TOLL FREE 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


—“ 7. | 
ah 
IT 
Lk 
i \ 
| \\ 
4 
SILKS sample deposit 


Raw Silk Noil, 45”, 20 colors........... .80 
Raw Silk Noil, 36”, 16 colors........... .80 
China Silk, 8mm, 20 colors ............ .80 
Crepe de Chine, 10 colors............. .80 
Charmeuse, 18 colors................. .80 
Taffeta, hard to get, 3colors........... .80 
Silk Organza, 2colors................. .30 
Chinese Dupionni, 13 colors .......... .80 
Thai Silk, dress weight, 12 colors...... .80 
Shantung Silk, 10 colors.............. .80 
Korean Double Crepe, 6 colors........ .30 
Peau de Soie, 8 colors................ .60 


sample deposit 
Silk Noil Jacquard, 5colors........... .50 
Crepe Georgette, white and black only. .60 
Satin Jacquards, 8 patterns, many 

colors, each pattern............... 6 

Printed Crepe de Chine, 25 prints 
Printed Jacquards, 40 prints 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
Indian Raw Silks, 5selections......... ; 
Silk Matelasse, 12 colors ............. : 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 3 colors ................ : 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift Items and much more! 
SILK SCARVES - 16 vibrant colors, hand hemmed, 8” x 54”, 
for your artistic creations and instant wardrobe magic! 


*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 |_| 
Over 400 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, 
PLUS! will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 


*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 LJ 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailings of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 


Free Brochure * 


Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 





Marketplace 


The newest source 
for weaving 
and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 


YARNS... 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


Printables for Surface Disigacie 
REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T’’s 


We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 
XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and rayon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 

We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, ready for your ar- 
tistic interpretation. 

Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scarves. New styles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 

Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 


A % Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 


% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 


Direct 
O Disperse 
Reactive DYES 
81 Vat 
FRANKLIN ST. 


NEW YORK, NY 10013 
SOLD IN QUANTITIES: % OZ, 4 OZ, 
MFG 80Z, 1 LB. & UP 
Wi | All Dyes Sold in Dry Powder Form Only. 


C O Directions For Use & Application. 
| 


Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
(Authorized Service Center) 

VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents- 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service- 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
P.O. Box 9071, Dept. T, Livonia, Ml 48151 
(313) 534-2277 
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¢ Setting up the Basic Business Structure 

e Naming, Pricing & Packaging the Product 
¢ Getting, Budgeting & Keeping The Money 
e Free & Low Cost Advertising & P.R. 

e Buying Suppties The Right Way 


Success Publishing 
SEWING $10 2812-A Bayonne Dr. 


FOR PROFITS Post Paid P.B.G., FL 33410 


os  Pleaters for 
oe English Smocking 


Makes Smocking Fast & Ey 
Pullen Pleater | 


© 16 rows 

e 2] space rows 

© 26 needles 

e complete instructions — 


Sally Stanley Pleater. 
24 rows 
. 15 4-spacé rows $ l 29 
© 24 needles postpaid 
¢ complete instructions 
Phone Orders, Call (713) 984-8545 
MasterCard or Visa accepted. Texas add 8% tax. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back. 


oe 
TOSCA CO. Houston Tx 71079 z= 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 
related assignments to advance you 
step by step, at your own pace, from 
start to finish, For details, send a 
SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T-Kit. 
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MAGNIFYING mana’ 
; PENDANT 
Gold, 1 3/4" optical quality 


. magnifying glass pendant on 
a 30" tubular link chain 


Free Catalog! 
$23.00 + $2.50 shipping |, 


Mail Check or M.O. 

TO: PS UNIQUES, 
3330 So. Columbine & 
Circle, Englewood, 


CO 80110 









COLORFUL COTTON KNITS 


|-pure cotton thread ~ patteris -and more ! 
-pure cotton fabrics - 


\ FREE CATALOG 


f | send $200 for 
swatch collection 


“os Ale Mm eS 
Sew Naural / 


fabrics by mail 


Dept T Router, Box 428-C Middlesex, NC 27557 





PRAIRIE 
COLLECTION 


Soft, luxurious garment leathers 
Swatches $3.00 
Remnant bags available, Fast delivery 


Prairie Collection 
RR#1, Box 63 
Meservey, lowa 50457 
Ph. 515-358-6344 


HANDWOVEN THAI IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 
SEND SASE + $1 FOR SAMPLES 
MEKONG RIVER TEXTILES 
hi24 QUEEN ANNES DR. 
SILVER SPRING, MID 20910 


IMtthn . 
Ht Button Creations 


YOUR BUTTONS DON'T HAVE TO BE THE SAME! 


Military Cloisonne Mother of Pearl 

Reproductions Cast Metal Pewter 

1776 & 1865 Crystal Porcelain 
Wood Unique Horn & 

Novelties Antler 


Call for $2 catalog 


OFFICE & MFG SHOWROOM 
3801 Stump Road Green Acres 
Doylestown, PA Route 313 

18901 Fountainville, PA 
1-800-346-0233 FAX# 2153485025 





Patterns for soft sculoture of the desert southwest 
STORYTELLER DOLL FAMILY $9.50°* 

Grandmother 

Grandfather 

Babies 

THE FETISH BEAR decorator pillows $6.50°° 

Set of three 

DESERT CRITTERS $6.50°* 

¢ of five 


**Prices nae postage and handling. 


KITS OF FABRIC & ACCESSORIES also available. 


Order direct or send 50¢ coin/stamps for color 
brochure: THE STORYTELLERS, Dept. TDS, 
PO Box 958, Fort Collins CO 80522 


EARTH GUILD 


Tools * Materials * Books—for Crafts 





\Sied 
® CATALOG available—$2 
(credited to first order) | 
MON-SAT » 10AM - 6 PM |f 


WEAVING ¢ SPINNING 

KNITTING ¢ CROCHET 

~ BASKETRY & CANING 
DYEING & SURFACE DESIGN | 

NETTING * POTTERY HAND TOOLS 

BEADS * WOODCARVING * BOOKS 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


SINGER 221 0 


Micro - 
Computer 


Wholesale to Public 
for only 


$4438.00 


BRAND NEW 


SERGERS STARTING 
AT $299.99 CALL 
US WITH YOUR MODEL & 
ORDER TODAY 


@ LIMITED SUPPLY @ PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 

@ 25 YEAR SINGER WARRANTY @ CLOSED WED. & SUNDAY 

@ SHIP WITHIN 24 HRS @ NATIONWIDE SERVICE NETWORK 
0 4% % TAX- VARES ONLY @ ALL MAJOR CARDS HONORED 


Sewing Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 6694, Virginia Beach, VA 23456 
1-800-447-SEWS 
All 50 States 


Hard-to-find notions 
at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the marketplace for hun- 
dreds of notions that really work - that 
save you time and give your sewing 
projects a professionally finished look. 
They’re in our new catalog, chock full of 
values for the home and professional 


sewer. 
To get your catalog, send $1 to 


The Perfect Notion, 

Dept. TT, a 

566 Hoyt St., if The Pe Perfect 
Darien, Ct. 06820 N©TION 


KNOTS & TREADLES 
101 E. Pittsburgh Street * Delmont, PA 15626 
Catalog 3—.25 Stamps * (412)468—HANK 
Odd Lot Plaid Cotton Flannel For Rag Rugs $2.50/Ib. 
VHS Video Rental Library via UPS! * DYES 
Spinning & Weaving * Supplies & Equipment 


| 
100% Wools from the Shetland Isles 
We carry Jamieson & Smith Yarns and... 
Alice Starmore’s Book of Fair Isle Knitting 
Yarn for Gibbie Shawls, Lace Knitting, Aran 
Knitting. Books, Patterns. Leather Belts. 








Cw 
The Keak Ewe 


Great Freight Deals 
Top Brands of Looms 
Top Brands of Spinning Wheels, Knitting 
Machines, 
AVL Baby Dobby 
Workshops & Classes 
Non-Toxic Dyes, Natural Fibers 


Toll Free 1-800-622-3025 


40 East Main e Bozeman, Montana 59715 
___Near Yellowstone Park & Ski Areas 





| 200 CLOTH DOLL PATTERNS! 






SEW-SWEET DOLLS 
20th Anniversary 

Catalog ie 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


Easy-to-Sew 
CLOTH DOLLS 
& ANIMALS. 
SPECIAL /_* 
DOLL- pata 
MAKING ote. 
MATERIALS | 
and more , _#- 
in color os 
catalog. ("2 vey 
Send $1 ee 
CAROLEE CREATIONS 
787 Industrial Dr., Dept. R109 
Eimhurst, IL 60126 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Special Qualified Buyer Prices 


send SASE for details 


Basic Technique VCR 
instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yam Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


Australian sence 


















































Snnt WAR LADIES: 


Fashions and Needle-Arts of the Early 1860's 





Civit War LADIEs: 


Be es rill te ee ey eT 


® Hundreds of Fashion Wlustrations 

® Practical Instnictions and Patterns 

® Sewing, Knitting, Crowher, 
Ernbroidery, etc. 

® Underwear 

® Accessories 

* Bonnets, Caps and Harts 

® Hair Styles 

® Hair Jewelry 

® Children’s Fashions 

® Parlor Songs and Dances 

@ Articles on Correct Dress 





pages, paperbou “exll 
Emo: 9) ISBN Besos oil 


ORDER FROM: 
R. L. Shep - Box 668T + Mendocino, 2S en 
$26.50 inchades arene (Californians add $1.50 ca 


RUBBER STAMPS! 


Order 
Flower Basket, Honey Bee 
Bridal Wreath. Bear Paw. 
Flying Geese, Wild 
Rose, School House 
$4.50 each ppd. 
Stamp Pad, $3.25 
4-Color Prism Pad, $5.50 


SASE for catalog 


Folkwear Pattern * Books * Unusual Gifts 
Fine Fabrics for Quilts & Wearabie Art 


JOSEPHS CHAT 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603)924-6683 





Bridal Wreath 








IKNIT! 


& 
- ‘The Puffin Hat 
“.) Well written instructions for brimmed & 
@ 

@ 

@ 





wool hats with 6 band designs - 

’ puffins, sheep, & others. $6.00 for 
booklet, postage included. Write: 

Dorothy S. Grubbs, 17 phn W. Lebanon, NH 03784 


“FUR DESIGN for the 


Non-Professional" 
by SHARON ROBINSON LIND 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN: 


Long Steel Needles. PURCHASING, CUTTING, 

N GAL INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED‘ (fn ey ASSEMBLING 
gps O DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’. BF & REMODELING FURS 

CANVASES. CATALOG $2.00 ; PP MO or CHECK - US FUNDS 
refundable m , = MICH, RESIDENTS ADD 4% TAX 
202-686-KNIT O aan ae, ee BOOK PRICE iNCLUDE $2.50 POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
Uran inaustries = >. —— : SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
P.O. Box 24102 = | Blk 


FOR INFORMATION & SEPARATE LIST 
OF OTHER FUR SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
SEND 5.A.5.E 


Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


5428 MacArthur Blod N.W. 
Washington, DC 20016 

Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
Refundable with first purchase 


Dos Tejedoras 
P.O. BOX 2206 - 





MIDLAND, Mi 48641 





Jelovras atle)ecectatesers 





MACHINE KNITTERS GRAPH PAPER 
| ¢ KNITTING ¢ WEAVING 
| *ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 

| Send large SASE for catalog 


757 Raymond Avenue, Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 


Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER | 
adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
| \ SS \ Hailed by experts as the most important 
|| | \\ \ sewing invention in decades! | 
a a3 *\ Free Brochure: send name to 
_ ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
Dept. T-15, Vails Gate, NY 12584 | 








17° x TT" 7180 ST. x 150 ROWS. 
Comes in pads of 20 sheets. 





SEND $7.90 TO: KNITWARES 
131 DUANE ST. 


NYC NY 10013 
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RIVERWALK YARNS 
Mill Ends 


for hand and machine knitters and weavers 
@ 2/8 wstd. 
@ 1/2 cross and Ratine Boucle wools 
® cotton flake 
@ 8/2 plain cotton 
@ 5,10,20 wgt. merc. cotton 
@ 2,500 yd/lb air brushed acrylic 
® variegated rayon slubs 
® pastel rayon frills 
AND MORE! 
priced from 50% - 95% off retail 
Send $2 and LSASE to 
1912 River Road 
Burlington, NJ 08016 
STORE OPEN 7 DAYS 609-386-9245 


Past Patterns 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
falent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


PM rite or call 
LIL? Fe FT 
rite 
FREE 
INFORMATION 





Catalog for 
Machine Knitters 


Home study courses, books, 
magazines, patterns, tools, 
yar regional seminars and 

} Knitting machine discounts| 

Send SASE to: 

Marlene’s 
Knitting Machine Catalog 
P.O. Box 308, Dept. TH7 
Englewood, New Jersey 07631 


FREE 


GREAT BOOKS ON PATTERN 
DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING 
by Grace Auditore 

Write for free Booklet 
describing these books. 
Auditore Pattern Design 
12629 N. Tatum Blvd., Suite 506 
Phoenix AZ 85032 


The JOLIE UNICORNS 
ULTRA-FAST COMBO-PICK-UP TRANSFER 
TOOLS FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 
Standard $7.40; Bulky ae 
< ¥: 
SF Ne Me, 





WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE 


NOW ane 
IN U.S. B 


HALLANDALL, INC. 
BOX 91-DEPT. T 
REMBRANDT, IA 50576 
(712) 286-KNIT 


DEALERS 
WELCOME 





M/C & VISA © U.S.A 1987 
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Che ART and CRAFT of 


RIBBON WORK_** 
ey er 


at 
‘die 

; Body Blueprints 
V/ #1 Lower Via Casitas 


Greenbrae, CA 94904 

$19.95 + $1.50 Shipping + CA tax > 

A creasured reprint from 1921. Over 200 photos with imstruc- “yh 

4 tions for hows, cockades, ruching, trims, corsages, garments, Aj 
fF decorauve roms, and flowers. “The most complete ribbonwork la 
hook of our century!” j 





KRUH KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 


The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 


e Knitting Machines e Accessories e AudioTapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterrs e Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards ¢ Steamers 

e Unique tools e VideoTapes e Yams...and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 


For catalogue send $2.00 to: 
KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 1587T @ Avon, CT 06001 


ib 


a SSeS 
RANSHED 
FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE | 


Catalog $1.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Potarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packctoth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 





¢ 100 Material Sources 

* 100 Buyers Addresses 

e 50 Ways To Get Free Publicity 
e How To Plan, Budget & Sell 


$11.95 Master/Visa 0.K. 


HOW v0 SELL YOUR HOMEMADE CREATIONS 


HBR 


Drape your home elegantly at factory-direct prices with our 
10’ wide heavy textured cotton fabrics. Perfect for custom- 
made draperies or Do-It-Yourself projects, with no seams to | 
sew or show. (Check out our close-stocking FAN PLEAT 
system!] Fabric also ideal for wall covering, upholstery, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, clothing, etc. 


* WASHABLE ¢ SUN-ROT RESISTANT * NON-ALLERGENIC * 


Send $2.00 for catalog & swatches to: 
® HOMESPUN, Dept. T89 For over 
Box 3223 « Ventura, CA 93006-3223 m= 40 Years! 














Yarns for Less 


Save up to 25% on your yarn purchases. 
We stock a wide variety of yarns — Cottolin, 
Carpet Warp, Avanti, Mop Cotton, 
Harrisville Shetland, Saucy Cotton, 3 weights 
of Browns’ Wools, and much more. 
Free updates and millend offerings. 
Friendly, fast service. 


Call or write for a sample packet: 
$7.50 postpaid 
the Weaving and Knitting Shop 
1702 Wainut St. Boulder CO 80302 
1-800-262-5545 (in state: 443-1133) 


SPECIAL EFFECTS 
Colle choria of 8 Ai fasent 
puck of Shades “Tiegh 
Cloth ayalatbte ur Ught , 
rudiuvm, Aare. ov | 

noujos,.. 8 -fat Y's? 22— | 

5a pace Txi0"ee. 722- 





SOuUD COLOR, co imetent ~AYW 


500 Ft2ad aud air (ellsd. FOLIC 
aru Cafatlo 


2arz4 
Amnitabte ~ Cola avd o | W5e2 


toa, MEST oe 


Rezke a Lt 





Creative mite 
by Mary Walker Phillips 
Classic Att Knitting textbook covers historical inspiration, unusual stitches in 
non-traditional materials, much more. $16.00 + $2.50 shipping. 


Other knutting/weaving ttles available. SASE for catalog. 
Dos Tejedoras, 757 Raymond Ave. Dept. A 
St. Paul, MN 55114 


SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallery Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 


SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28’’ when loaded with yarn. It stands 


67” high 
Call or write 


for a free catalog! 
(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfg. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T ¢ Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 


$150.00 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


Pee 





in all stages of preparation: 
* scoured * dyed 
* carded * combed 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 





* grease 
* soft-washed 














Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
Visit our store or mail order. 


WoodsEdge Wools 
P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 






eee fT 
She 
o ; 
Smocking 
-. 
Sonnet 


SPECIALIZING IN: 


- English Smocking* Retail Catalog $4 
- French Handsewing * Supplement $2 
« Fine Fabrics * Complete Set $5 
* Laces 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. TH 
Cooksville, MD 21723 





SILK SCARF BLANKS 
FOR PAINTING / DYEING 


* Natural White Silk 
* Top Quality 
* ~ Satisfaction Guaranteed 











Introductory 3 Scarf Assortment...$12.95 
(CA Residents Pis Add $0.79 Sales Tax) 
QO U ALI N -Limit Two Per Address - 
INTERNATIONAL 
P.O. Box 31145-T San Francisco, CA 94131 (415) 647-1329 






LARGE SELECTION, FREE LIST 
DISCOUNT PRICES 


BARK iy CO. P.O. Wt 637TH 


OUTMAN NC 28166 
CALL TOLL FREE 1-600-999-2275 


DOROTHY DELLS DESIGNER YARN. 


HANDSPUN ANGORA 
6 Natural Colors 


$14 00 oz 
(Approx. 60 Yards) 
Plus $2 50 Handling 
(805) 481-4808 


1194 Hetrick Ave. 
Arroyo Grande, CA 93426 


Our wool is tenderly cut from the 
bunnies and skillfully handspun. 
The rabbits are not harmed or 
put through any discomfort. 


Carded wool $7.00 oz. 


October/November 1989 
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Samples $2.00 & SASE | 





MAKE 
YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS 
MUSICAL 
TEDDY 
BEAR! 
Complete Kit 
$10.95 
UPS / COD 


Jo-El Enterprises, inc. 
ATTN: Dept 77 / P.O. Box 2837 
Deland, FL 32723-2837 / (904)736-4114 





Fine fibers from Texas and other mice Places 


SPINNING KID MOHAIR 
WHEELS FINE WOOL 
SILK*eALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


fiber samples $2.00 


919 Lake Dr. Weatherford, TX 76086 





KUMA’ Beads 


Quality Jade, Coral, Turquoise, Silver, 
Garnet, more. Beadstringi ging. Book $5. 
Beadstrin in Sater kit $11. postpaid. 
Catalog $ add tax. Instructions, 


tools, sere KUMA, Dept F40T, 
Box 271 


Glenville, NY 12325. 






Personalized a an 


Quality Woven Labels ™&é 


CRS) ae 
ms Q Faanne Canshe s 


1036 14/4" Wile w/ Gold 
60 6/8 jeep 


? 





78PB 7/8" [White w/Blue & Gold 
24PB5/8" (Any wording) 





oN UG , aaa 


800K 4 1/4” White w/Grey 23¢ 5/8- White w/Biue & Gold 
84K 7/8” White w/Grey 6000 4 1/4" Wille w/ue bk Gold 
Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script. these 
lovely labels are the ultimate “Finishing Touch” for your handiwork. 
Other styles plus size and care labels available. No €.0.D.'s please. 
U.S. Funds. Add 50¢ postage & handling. 
42 for $3.25 © 20 for $5.00 © 40 for $7.00 
100 for $44.00 ¢ 250 for $24.00 © 500 for $37.00 
(Prices based on one name — one style. Do not split order) 
Charm Woven Labelis® 
Box 30027 + Dept. T > Portland, OR 97230 















SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


| 
| 
| 
INNOVATIVE IDEAS | 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 

| 

| 


Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus is on current design trends in 
ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duplicating these locks: 
pattern info, illustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, 
book reviews, fitting, tips not included in pattern instructions, product 
information and more! Eight big pages every month! 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 


| 
12 issues - $17.00 -- 24 issues - $31.00 | 
Sample issue - $2.00 | 
| 
| 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P ©. Box 39, Dept TH 
Springfield. MN 56087 J 


BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, 
cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
ques, silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 


» THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505} 247-9311 


Wdventures 


for the textile artist. 


Books to spark your imagination 


A Rococo Adventure, Handspinning Flax 
exploring theartof ($8.95). 
Belgian bobbin lace Techniques of Code 


($12.95). Drafting, the lively 


Handspinning art of personal Bizarre Butterfly 


Publishing 
PO Box 16186 
Phoenix, AZ 85011 


Cotton weaving drafts 


($7.95). ($16.50) 
Shipping charges can be billed. 


(YJQUINNBIRD DESIGNS(\A 


VERY SPECIAL SILK SCREENED KITS ~ 
CUTTING LINES PRINTED FOR YOU 


DINOSAUR OVERALLS 

Green with Blue Print Sizes 4-5-6 
Machine Washable Twill a 
Kit - $19.00 U.S. 

Ready Made $38.00 U.S. 

Plus $3.50 Postage 

(Kits Include All Supplies) 


To order kit or ready made 
overalls, please send 
| cheque or money order to: 


| QUINNBIRD DESIGNS 
} P.O. BOX 84, Port Credit 
| Mississauga. Ontario 
| L5G 4L5 CANADA 

SEND 25¢ 


FOR OUR BROCHURE 
SHOWING MORE DESIGNS 





FREE Q 
Sew & Save \3 
Catalog 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| ' 

| Sew luxury comforters, down i ‘ 
| robes, warmcoats, jackets and 
! baby wear...and save 30-50%. aalte) 
NEW FROSTLINE® Catalog { 
has 32 pages of pre-cut kits 
| for your whole family . . . even 
| beginners get professional re- 
| sults! 

| 

| 

| 

] 


| 
| 
fast!) lilt kits | ; 


/, 1-800-548-7872 
Dept. TH99, 2512 W. Independent Ave. 
Grand Junction, CO 81505 J 


The New England School of NeedleArt 
now at 
The Antrim Inn 
Antrim, New Hampshire 


Year Round 
Week Long Classes 


Residential and Day Students 
Visiting Faculty 


Write for the 1990 Class Schedule 


Sheena Ryan, Founder 
The New England School of NeedleArt 
182 Drum Hill Road. Wilton, CT 06897 
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SHETLAND LACE CHRISTENING GOWN 
also SHAWL 


Knitted in Shetland cobweb 1-ply white wool, 


$35.00 each kit, includes postage. Send money 
order or personal check to: 
J. Taylor, 16 The Parade 
Claygate, Esher, Surrey, England K10 ONY 





KNITTING WITH LEFTOVER YARN 
60 Patterns For Gifts, Holidays, 
Household, Babies, Children, And Adults. 
Use Up All Your Leftover Yarns With 
These Cute, Fun, And Quick Projects. 
Complete, Easy Patterns With Full Color Illustrations. Rach 
Pattern Includes Suggestions For Multiple Uses, Giving You 
The Flexibility To Create Hundreds Of Different Hand Knitted 
Items. Send Only § 14.95, Plus $ 2.00 Postage And Handling, 
(CA Residents Add 6 % Sales Tax}, Check Or Money %rder To: 


Frugal Knitting Haus, Dept. T, P.O. 
Box 30036, Stockton, CA 95213-0036 


Or, Send A SASEB For A Free Brochure PeScIOVane Bach Pattern. 











Contains Lanolin Oil 


A natural conditioner for hand 
washed woolens that replenishes 
the lanolin oil lost in processing 
and laundering. Add to the rinse 
water. Soak. Feel the results/ 

e Enriches dry wool « Softens fibers 
e Revives old sweaters « Smells fresh 
Available at local yarn shops. Or, send 


$7.50 PPD (for a 16 oz. bofttie) to: 
Soltec, Inc., Box 11D, Redding, CT 06875 


Money Back Guarantee 


~ ATTENTION KNITTERS AND WEAVERS! 


Special offers NOW in progress. 
Coned Yarns for machine and hand weavers! 


$1.75 — $4.25 per pound 


COTTONS, WOOLS, BLENDS 
SINGLES, PLIED, FANCY AND NOVELTY 





Send for your FREE samples! 
Ask about our SPECIALS! 
John Perkins Industries, Inc. 


P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 









SMOCKING 
= e Pleaters for S le 
, Stanley 24-row $120 ppd. 
® Pullen 16-row $ 95 ppd. 


® Smocking Dots, Blue or Yellow $2.50 ea. 
e Gourmet Sewing'” Supplies 
® A Kitty Benton Designletter Source 


Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) of 
many styles of handmade collar patterns, 
French Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Battenberg 
Lace supplies, Smocking Patterns, Soft Toy 
Patterns, Notions, Books & Henry’s Attic yarn. 

Leftover designer fabrics, calicos, delicate 
cottons - $6.00 for swatches ($3.00 refunded 
w/fabric order - catalog included). 


Garden Fairies Trading Company 
P.O.Box 5770, Santa Rosa CA 95402 
707-526-5907 











Designer & manufacturer of: 
- The Rio Grande Wheel® 
- The Rio Grande Loom® 
- Hand-dyed 
yarns 


The 
complete 


weaver’s, and 
spinner’s supply shop. 
Gorgeous yarns 
for knitters. 
Send $1 for complete catalog 


216 North Pueblo Rd. 
Taos, NM 87571 (505-758-0433) 


\ 


ra 


y, ~ BROTHER VN 
‘\y Knitting Machines & Accessories | 
‘ DISCOUNTED N 
. We service the knitter who does not ey 

¥) need lessons. rm’ 
P y) Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. ry 
Y Yarn-It-Alll AY 
wy 2223 Rebecca Dr. Y\ 
NY) Hatfield, PA 19440 TN 
AYA (215) 822-2989 iN 
YS _ i= —— — p= > — - = = > rg Hy 





Order your wool yarn 
needs from one complete 
source and save. Choose 


SNA, 


yarn, rug yarn, boucles, B-§ 


wool loop, fines; 2 ply, 4 ply, 6 ply. Large color 
selection. 


Send $2.00 for color yarn swatch card and price 
4 sheet. Refunded on your first order. 
pe NO POSTAGE OR HANDLING CHARGES 


RAG | 


- 
pie 


i 


Lspadistiineentl 2 










VA NO DOLLAR MINIMUM 
'am THE ORIENTAL RUG CO. 

Wa DEPT. 5975 Lima, OH 45802 

Phone (419) 225-6731 
ron af at on 

‘Ss a %, © Beads Promenade's 

re 
(/ 4 e Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD 
' ¢ Bead Embroidery Kits 
‘' e Instruction Books SHOP 

, Instruction Booklets 
er — = ‘Beaded Earrings’ $4.75 


“Beaded Clothing Techniques” . .. $6.75 
k a “Contemporary Loomed Beadwork’ .... $6.75 

$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 
Promenade Dept. B 


P.O. Box 2092 ¢ Boulder, CO 80306 © (303) 440-4807 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 


Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 











Catalog - $2 (refundable} 


BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) 


BOBBIN LACE $29.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 
BATTENBERG $8.50 CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 
TATTING $9.50 TENERIFFE $16.50 


TAMBOUR (Coggeshall) $24.00 


BEGGARS LACE 
Dept. THD 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 


Complete Lacemaking (303) 722-5557 


KNIT-KITS 


THE BEST OF 
EUROPEAN & 
AMERICAN 
DIATE 


FREE SAMPLES 


YOVVIS. «. 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


10a.m. to 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 





SEW RIGHT AND SEW FAST 
WITH “BOBBETS” OF THREAD 


All shades, pre wound. More thread than sewing ma- 
chine wound bobbins. NO BOBBIN WINDING, THROW 
AWAY WHEN EMPTY. Fits all round bobbin machines. 
One pair, top & bobbin thread. 


50 “BOBBETS” guaranteed to fit all sewing machines. 
100 yds of 25 shades. FREE bobbin box. $10.00 


CONE THREAD - Spun polyester for serger and ail lock- 
stitch sewing. 100 shades - send sample. 3/3000 yds 
$10.00. 3/6000 yds white $14.00 


Sew Fast Products, 3506 Oak Ave. N. Fort Payne, Ala. 35967 


A Needlewerk Catalog. 


¢ Needlepoint 

¢ Counted Cross Stitch 
¢ English Smocking 

e French Hand Sewing 


Vol. HI — $3.00 


Hummingbird House 
P.O. Box 4242, Dept. T 
Palm Desert, CA 92261-4242 


to: 





\ CRAFT COTTAGE: The Yarn Specialists 
Fabulous fashion yarns for weavers and knitters. 
Exotic fibers for spinners. 
Looms, spinning wheels and knitting machines. 
Catalogue with samples, $5 refundable. 


Retail/Wholesale Craft Cottage a 


7577 Elmbridge Way, Richmond, B.C. V6X 2Z8 
PHONE (604) 278-0313 


ii) 





Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 











Original handpainted designs. 
a offered exclusively through: iad 


Complete design portitlio $4.00 | 
Gadolina Inc., PO Box 574755 


Orlando, FL 32857 | og 
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The Country 
Craftsman 









Post Office 


Dept. T 

Manufacturer Box 412 
of Fine 

Spinning Wheels Littleton, 


MA 01460 
908/486-4053 


Send for free brochure 





BUTTON HOLE 


HAND CRAFTED PORCELAIN BUTTONS 
IN MANY STYLES AND COLORS 
Send $1.00 for a color brochure. 


BUTTON HOLE 
Rt. 1 Box 263-B, Madison Hts. VA 24572 — (804) 384-0539 


HERE'S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 for 
swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given on minimum 3 yard 
order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Genuine PENDLETON label for 
your garment with each order. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 434, North Manchester, 
IN 46962 
















Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, at substantial sav- 
ings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good for a $3.00 credit on first 
$20.00 order. After first order is received, you will continue to receive swat- 
ches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 435, North Manchester, IN 46962 


Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 

e Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 

e Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 

e Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 


e Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 
Free Catalog: 
P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 
Middlesex, NJ 08846 
USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 





October/November 1989 
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BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced © Top Quality « Prompt 
S.A.S.E.& 25¢ For Catalog «e Samples $4.00 


Ozark Basketry Supply 


nee SHS P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 
EO retail 501-665-2251 Wholesale 





Rowan Designer 
Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, 
Annabel Fox, 


Sasha Kagan, 
and others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


700T Welch Rd. 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 


We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 


coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler, loopers, braid- | 


ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 


For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O. 


Box 361] Augusta, MI 49012. 









Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 


Refundable on first order. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 366-6091 


y = > NATURAL 


fu Spen Fabers 
ffing Yaand 

Ara fea: Ene 16 $3 

Yann $3 Cad S] 
£09) 459. 1913 





CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO] BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 





~ THE GOSSAMER WEB 


a Exotic and Specialty Yarns 














NOMIS 


=) Coned Yarns 
acrylic, wool, cotton, blends, New 
dress yarn. More than 200 samples - 
$10 credited to first $50 order. 
Also New dealers wanted in MD, 
DE, VA, W. VA, NC, SC & KY 
Send Tax # and business card 
with SASE for dealer information 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


Fabrile Studio © Fiber Center 
Restoration of Navajo Rugs 
Fiber Workshop Retreats in beautiful 
rural New Mexico 









Natural & Synthetic Dyes, Books, 
Natural Pot Pourri & Herbal Body Products 
Send SASE for information. 

P.O. Box 2143, Corrales, NM 87048 
(505) 898-5752 








‘Superwash Anti-Tickle Wool 
and other machine washable yams, on 
cones from England. COLOUR CARD $2 


Everything you've always wanted to do to 
wool, but were afraid to! 











Exquisicat Imports 
P.O. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 


804-784-4024 










BEAU MONDE 
Handspinning Studio 
Custom Carding Service 
for all your fleece needs 
Handspun Yarns 
& Exotic Fibers 


$3.00 for brochure 
& newsletter 


Rainbow Rovings 
& Felting Batts 
Quality Equipment 
Louet, Ashford, Brother 
100% VT Wool 
Comforter Batts 
Route 30 @ Box 687 @ Pawlet, Vermont 05761 
(located in N. Rupert) 802-325-3645 
MasterCard © Visa 


—=— ——=— i eee 


Save money, time and frustration with - 


v The SourceLetter ¥ 


Unbiased source information for needlework, 
sewing and craft enthusiasts. Three unique 
quarterly newsletters featuring ... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| *UNBIASED reviews of mail order sources 
| *Up-to-date descriptions of catalogs, 
chee ordering and price information 
con back guarantee 
rsonalized source finding service 
F ny bec source index, and more! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


-_—>— sss SS 


You won't find the SourceLetters at any store 
or news stand. Don’t miss another issue - 
subscribe today! 


$15 per year, sample issue $4 
* Specify Sewing, Stitchery or Craft edition * 


SourceLetter, Dept TX-4 
7509 7th Place SW, Seattle WA 98106 


SS Sa i ma SS 
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4 
' Color in nDepth A 
e, 170 colors of Wilde, Manos and . 
%) Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of i 
“| Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of J 
D) Newport cottons, 16 colors of 
‘%  Euroflax linens, 200 porcelain and « 
i“) ~=—s«60.: pewter buttons. Your armchair : 
(4s yarn shop. ; 


Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable 
lengths, button samples- $10.00 
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Jesse’s Spring 
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Route 1, Box 145 ~ Monroe, VA. 24574 RY 
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KNITTER’S SWEATSHIRT 


Now available - 
sweatshirts with our 
Don’t dust Sit, Knit! 
logo! In pink or light 
blue, sizes are medium, 
large and extra large. 
Great gift for knitters! 
Be sure to state color & 
size desired when 
ordering. 
Send $16.50 plus $2.00 
for ship. & handling for 
each shirt. Freecatalog 
($1.00 value) included 
with every order! 
HAZELCRAFTS ® Box 175-T ® Woburn, MA 01801 


Wholesale Inquiries Invited 






Finishes in the Ethnic Tradition 
by Suzanne Baizerman & Karen Searle 
Manual of edgings, joins & trims. Easy-to- 
follow illustrations. $9.00 + $2 shipping. 


Other weaving/knitting titles available. SASE for catalog. 
Dos Tejedoras, 757 Raymond Ave. Depr. A, 
St. Paul, MN 55114 


PA ANGORA & 
~ {.( 32 ANGORA BLENDS 


Prepared fibers for spinners, hand spun 
yarns for the hand knitter or bulky ma- 
chine, and more. Send $2.50 for catalog 
and sample card to: 


CARROT PATCH ANGORA 
. Rt. 3 Box 448, Staunton, VA 24401 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL - 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


* alpaca ®* wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 

for knitters, weavers, & machines 


Periodic Updates e Quantity Di Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 
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Send $2 for catalogue of yarns, patterns 
G) accessories and books. 


a & Bette Bornside Co. 


Desk T 
40} c o : 
2200 Leon C. Simon Drive 
— > 


New Orleans, LA 70122 





BONNE TRIQLA © 


- Cone & Skein Yarn - 
© WHOLESALE e RETAIL 


Stock Yarns: 
Natural Fibers, Synthetics, Blends 


New York Closeouts: 
Designer Yarns 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 
5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3564 


Catalog $8.00 





TAR 


LACE MAKER. 


LACE. & NEEDLE_ART 


Catalog $2.00 
\ Bobbin Lace Kit $32.50 


23732-G Bothell Hwy SE 
Bothell WA 98021 
206-486-0940 





100% POLYESTER 
CONE THREAD 
ESPECIALLY FOR 
SERGERS AND SEWING 
MACHINES 
100 colors @ 6000 yds. 


$2.99 ea 


Minumum of three cones 
(Add $2 S/H) 


THREAD DISCOUNT SALES 

Dept. T 5960 East Florence 

Box 2277 

BELL GARDENS, CA 90201 
(213)560-8177 Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
(213)562-3438 Pacific Time 
Established 1962 


FOR FREE CATALOG SEND LONG SASE 


SCANDINAVIAN FIBER IMPORTS 





NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
SPELSAU GOTLAND 
SUPPLIES SAMPLE 
FOR AS" CARDS: 
SPINNING ae | FLEECE & 
KNITTING \ ROVINGS $3 
FELTING SPELSAU 
$1.00 FOR YARNS $5 
CATALOGUE 404-743-5120 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 


P.O. BOX 271 LEXINGTON GA _ 30648 





by appointment: 
(914) 241-1910 
Susan and Nancy 


SINGER 2210 
Only $549 or FREE ARM 


Brand New Machines 


4% sales tax for 
Vermont res. ONLY 


Most Orders Shipped 


‘ft within 48 hours 


® A Trademark of SINGER 
| NEW | 
ULTRALOCK® from only $299 
SINGER SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS 
CALL ABOUT KNITTERS 
. Fd * 
Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 











Australian Wool and Mohair 
Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 

from samples for $3.00. 


Price: From US. $4.00 Ib., includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mohair. 
Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 


KNIT EXCLUSIVE DESIGNER SWEATERS 
FROM KITSI 


Now you can add a touch of 
sheer luxury to your 
wardrobe with these 
beautiful high fashion 
sweaters! 


Canadian designer 

Helen Wilkie has finally 
been persuaded to offer a 
smail collection of her 
very special sweaters to 
kmit from kits Unlike 
anything else on the 
market - and available 
exclusively fromthe 
designer 


Also available as finished garments. 
Send $4 (refundable) for brachure and 
nr ormMa ll on. 

Couturier Knits by Helen 
238 Davenport Road, Suite 218-TK 2 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5R 1J6 


The Wool Room 


Sehacht, Louet & Ashford products 
—free shipping— 
Woolee Winders for Schacht. Louet and Ashford wheels 
BOND knitting frames ($200), discounted knitting and 
weaving yarns, knitting needles. reed and cane 


exotic fibers and fleece. books and more! 
faa LSASE tor catalogue (65 cents postage) 


Mail order: 
The Wool Room 
Dept. T. Laurelton Rd. 
Mt. Kisco, N¥ 10549 


SLEEVES 


by Louise Todd Cope 


A Treasury Of Ideas 
Techniques & Patterns 
Solid technical instruction with 
wonderfully inspiring design tips; 
129 pages; with over 125 

illustrations. 


$14.95 plus $2 P&H 
Coat of Arms Press 
Box 1, Penland, N.C. 28765 


Exciting New 
Pattern & 
Resource Book 





Threads Magazine 
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The Original 





@ Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
@ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
markers, stitch holders, and more! 

@ Ready to use. No assembly. 


Knitting Needle Box 
A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
A ® Full, money-back guarantee. 
® Beautiful as is but ready for your 


@ Neatly stores your straight & circular needles. 
4 ror personal touch - staining, painting, or 
i stenciling. 


_ At last! An attractive, organized 
—Ieerr home for all your needles and supplies. 
The Original Knitting Needle Box is 
i Oy compact (8%” wide x 6” high x 15” long} 


and suits any decor. A great gift for any 
knitter, including yourself! 


$58, postage paid (U.S. Only). 


Meer: wae 


Tv). FALL Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 


Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box ™ 


P.O. Box 397, Dept. T12 @ Peterborough, NH 03458 


“THREADNEEDLE 
unique yarns FIBERS 


ANNY BLATT 
FEATHERED YARNS 
and 


IRISH FLECK YARNS 


For samples send $2.00 to: 
Box 129, Dept. T 
Pasadena, MD 21122 





@ QUILTING SUPPLIES y 


RUSH TODAY! 
Hundreds of beautiful 100% Cotton Print & 
Solid ordering swatches & catalog of Quilting 
Supplies $5.00 
O Designer Fabric Ordering Swatches & catalog 
of Quilting Supplies . : $5.00 
O Catalog of hard to find Quilting Supplies. kits, 
books and videos $1.00 
O Brochure of handcrafted Quits 


The Quilt Patch 
» 208 Brigham St.. Dept. $ Mariboro. MA 01752 
J Shop Hours: Wed. Thurs. Fri & Sat 10-4 

ia Teiephone: 508-480-0194 


$1.00 














MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
6530-T Spring Valley Drive (703) 
Alexandria, VA 22312 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 




































DOMESTIC & IMPORTED YARNS 


j KALEIDOSCOPE 


() Discount Designer Yarns 
; at up to 40% off retail! 


i 
J 
ra 
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| ] $3.00 for next three catalogs. 
| 


Guatemala! 


Stunning handloomed ikat fabrics from 
Mayan weavers. Machine washable 
100% cotton. As iow as $5.99/yard! 


For generous swatch selection & info, | 
send $3.50 (applicable to first order). 
Ask about our catalog of fine handmade products. 


GLOBAL —195-2nd Ave. #6, Dept. TH 
VILLAGE — SanFrancisco, CA94118-1450 


IM hd | RSs WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME 


Knit a 
FAIR ISLE TAMMY 
in real Shetland yarn. 


$7.50, postpaid, for yarn to knit an 
Alice Starmore tammy from instructions 
in the Dec/Jan., 1988/89 Threads. 


Includes enough yarn for the hat plus a variety of 

colors to mix in, more than you'll need. Or, get two 

for $14.00, postpaid, for an even greater choice. 
Specify background color(s): black, olive, dark brown, 
navy, purple, oatmeal. Send check or money order to: 


Straw Into Gold 
Attn: Shetland 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


REAL SHETLAND, 
mohair, sport 
) and bulky weight 
yarns. 
Skeins. Cones. 
: Penny Straker 
patterns. Send $3 for 
pattern portfolio, 


book list and 109 
yarn samples to: 


Shetland Importers 
PO. Box 2215T 
Pittsfield, MA 01202 


~T Shetland Importers? 


(415) 447-8108 





It's hot off the 
press! Its thé coler 
catalag of notecarias. 
hang tags, postcards, 
and usefid items. 


“Wew designs for 
nears, Sspuiners 6 
krutters, sheep lovers. 
basketinakers. arid 
at speci SOMONE, 


Write tatay for 
your free cataldg. 
Dealers please Rue 


iM dary Lorish Jahn 
Dept T -Beox s90 
“t'Call, ID 83638 









- Out-of- print Beek ‘elated to Fiber Arts | 


WOODEN PORCH BOOKS 








1 notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, 


l L)} Almost Free. Include $1.00 —- we'll rush 


NATURAL FIBERS 
Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 

Knitting, Spinning 

Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 

Send for over 60 yarn samples-$3.00 
Spinning fibers-$3.00 
atalog-$1.00 

Close-Out and Regular Yarns 


THE FIBER STUDIO 

9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 

(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 





A classic in Suede 
Original Designs 

Butter soft, supple taupe suede 

peasant skirt in kit form with 

optional punchwork on ruffle. 

Top quality skins, easy to make 

145.00 pp. Visa/Mastercharge. 


For information & ordering write: | 


Paix Farm Woolies 


Left Fork 
Newton, WV 25266 


304-565-7003 





R.H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
P.O. Box 218 
Boston, MA 02124 


WOOL FOR HANDCRAFTERS 


Send $3.00 For Sample Card 


SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. LSASE for info. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, Mi., 49010 





It's the Quilter's Wishbook!™ mass 


CREES Quilting * 


Catalog! 





Now 96 Chock full of all the quilting 


} goodies you could wish for! 
— 100's of quilting books, patterns, 





scrap bags, 600 ” ey cotton fabrics, bat- 
ting and more! Send for your catalog today! 


L) Free. Send name & address. We'll send 
your catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


your catalog to you by First Class mail! 


| ay Keepsake Quilting. 


i 
ih Natural Fibers Our Specialty = * Dept. TMC11, Dover Street 
f $6.00 (refundable) for over 200 samples 


16 Church St., Belfast, ME 04915 





1 Box 2621, Middlebourne, WV 26149 | 


| SS 
 —___ 3 


—————— 


P.O. Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 
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Marketplace 


a> 
fas 
1 
J “] and Wools 
handspun ¢ plant dyed yarns 


of wool « silk « mohair 
send SASE for ordering information 


P.O. Box 2461 « Taos « NM 87571 ¢ 505-758-9631 


EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 


Mail Order Only 
Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 

















Add To Your 
Needlework Repertoire. .. 

A monthly needlework learning pro- 
gram includes clear, illustrated instruc- 
tions with exquisite fabrics and threads 
for practice. This will become your per- 

sonal, treasured reference work. 
Twelve lessons, plus free gift, 
only $59.95. 

SPOONER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 414, DEPT. T109, ACTON, MA 01720 

(508) 264-4849 


Ss CBSE RIBE T pple va 











THE NEAVERS' STORE 


Wy) «11 So. Sth Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Many books on coverlets. — Catalog, $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


The Concannon Collection 


51 Grove Street @ San Rafael, California 94901 


® Direct importers 


® Exclusive selection 
of luxury natural 


fiber yarns 
® Custom-dyed colors 


e Very reasonable 
prices 


We would be pleased to send shade cards of our 
introductory collection. $3.00, 





carded biends for spinners } 








books — fibers 
y basketry supplies — dyes 
looms — spinning wheels 
Ka traditional and fashion yarns 
hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
- workshops 


(206) 524-1221 
10-6 mtwf 


classes 


weaving works 
4717 brooklyn ave. n.e. 


seattle, wa 98105 10-5 sat/11-3 sun 


ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 
. Aran, Cashmere, 
Icelandic, Merino, 
Norwegian, Shetland, 
Silk & Cotton 
Skeins and Cones 
For free 


AURA 
Box 602-TH 
| Derby Line, VT 05830 





3 Basket Making Supplies 


® Quality Basket Supplies at wantucket Lightship 
— Reasonable Prices Basket Supplies 
| i ® White Oak Basket Handles —__— 
sf | & Splints Made in Our Shop | esenS = 
| | ¥ ® 100% GUARANTEE ————S 
le ) @ Suppling the Nation's 
) | Best Basket Makers 
lj @ We Ship U.P.S. Daily 
/ ‘Ha ndm. he 
| Ne ae Catalog $ 1. 00 Refundable ) 


GH PRODUCTIONS @ 521 Fast Walnut Street TH @ Scottsville, KY 4¢164 





PRAIRIE CLOTHING CO. 


presents 


Our Spring Pattern 
Catalogue $1 


= 
aA Wholesale inquiries Invited 


939 Dewey 
lowa City, IA 52245 
(319) 354-8235 
(319) 351-3490 










TEXTILE RESOURCES 
DYES « CHEMICALS © WAXES @¢ FABRICS 

MATERIALS FOR 

HAND APPLICATION ON TEXTILES 

CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 

10591 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 

(213) 431-9611 
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Lacemaking 
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Supplies 
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$2.00 catalog 
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Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept T 
Metairie, LA 70002 
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| Hundreds of 
ces: SPECIALTY GIFT ITEMS 


HANNDY HINTS 
PO. Box 8305-T © Milwaukee, WI 53223 


Beadworks 


Treat yourself to a 
bead shopping experience. Send for our 
fabulous 48-page catalog. 

More than 1500 
types of beads from around the world re- 
produced in full color and full size. 

These beads have been 
test marketed in our open-display stores 
in Europe and North America to ensure 
their appeal. 

Send $10.00 (deductible 
from first order - minimum $50) to: 


BEADWORKS, CAT/T 

139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 








Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherry Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 





MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004, Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 





CHERYL KOLANDER'S 


AURORA SILK 
SILK— ALL FORMS 
—NATURALLY DYED— 
5806 N. VANCOUVER AVENUE 
PORTLAND, OR 97217 
503-286-4149 


NEW TECHNIQUE! 
CREATE FINE ART RESULTS 
WITH ALL STRAIGHT STITCHES 


Jan Jellins'’ how-to 
book tells all the 
steps and secrets of 
her unique, award- 
winning _ stitchery. 
52 pgs., fully illus., 
b&w + color covers 
$9.95 + $1.00 p&h 
CA res. add .65 tax. 


"THE EXTRAORDINARY ART OF 
THREAD PAINTING" 


Send to: THE SOURCE, P.O. Box 81645 
Dept 10-THR, Spring Valley, NV 89180-1645 








Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 






Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 





Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Wholesale inquiries welcome. 


€ SpringBrook Yarns 


P.O. Box 122 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
508-943-9542 









990 CALENDAR 


A very special calendar celebrating 
the tranquil, delicate, subtle sheep. 


This 11 x 17 wall calendar features 
beautiful full color photograhps 
capturing sheep in their natural 
settings and preserving a part of 
America’s great traditional heritage. 


Great for gift ai tae 
giving at only $8.95 #¢yes 
plus $1.55 (S&H). Ay 
Just Sheep, Dept T | 
PO Box 515 
Milford, NJ 08848 
(NJ res add 6% sales tax) 


>BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS2 


The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


-FULL COLOR CATALOG: 


* OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR | 
RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES | 
FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: | 


we, hy Shipwreck Beads 





pen? Daye. 206-866-4081 


as y SS at tas f° 5021(T) Mud Bay Fe. 





RECCCECCCEECCERETECCEEEEE 


NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 

For Further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Aris 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 













\ Patra to cherish 
r, Derbyshire Dirndles  F % // 
| 41004 -Women b- Ile | \ 
) #1006 -Toddler%-3T er 
Al Child4-6¥,Qirls 7-12" /\) 
$10% cack plus$2.?5 post ve, 
checks orMGonly = 
Brochure. $ 1% 
or free with order 
Po. Box +76 (T) 


Go FFSTOWN NH. 
DS 93045 
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PIECES OF @LDE. 


French Ribbons Collection 
« Elegant Tapestry Chnstmas Stockings with 
») i bells, ribbons and tassels. In rich shades 
y 








‘ a\\ of rose, peach, green and blue. Enhance 
_2\% anv decor. 18"by 8” stocking with velvet- 
~4\ een back, $38. Complete kit to make 
‘tapestry stocking, $19.95. Includes 
above materials. Pattern only $4.95. 
Also available in one-of-a-kind 
vintage tapestries, $54. 


Sweatshirt, Floral Chintz Buttoned day bag; Victorian Heart-Shaped 
Evening Bag, Petite Saque day and evening bags; and our classics, 17” 
Hugging Bear or Country Hare, Victoria doll, Violette doll..$4.95 
each. Three or more $4. each. Add $4.75 postage for each item or 
add .90 per pattern. Send $3. for catalog of handmade French 
Ribbons lady's accessories, pillows, dolls and other designs, as well as 
kits and patterns MC/VISA orders call 301-366-4949, Dealer inquiries 
invited. Pieces of Olde, Dept. T-109, P.0. Box 65130, Baltimore, MD 
21209. When in Baltimore, visit us at 716 W. 36th St. 










HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 





AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS 
PLAIN & SIMPLE 


PERFECT FOR TODAY'S NEEDS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG $1 
FOR MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 


i? 
i 
? 
ip REFUNDABLE FIRST ORDER 
i 
? 
? 
p 


#510 
HEART SHAPED 
HEADCOVERING 
INCLUDING 

WOMEN CHILDS SIZES 

$3 50 POST PAID 

OH RES ADO 6% TAX 
CATALOG FREE WITH ORDER 


WRITE 
FRIENDS 
PATTERNS 


50305 SR 145 
HOLLYHOCK HOUSE 
WOOBSFIELD, OH 43793 


BZoasgesasas 





—_e eo om 
FREE —— K nitti 

i K. nitting 
Sond oo adiosse Machine 


Sellers 


P. O. Box 410874 - San Francisco, CA 94141 









4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
Fun and Easy! 
Try it — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS’ BASKET KIT 
Reg $14.95 $10.00 EA 
Plus $2.00 shipping and handling 
VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
Our brochure/price list $1.00 


A Grace Kabei Basket 









i HANDSPUN NATURALLY DYED | 
WOOL YARN 


WORSTED WEIGHT YARN 
150 YARD SKEINS - DYED $72 
NATURAL WHITE, GREY, oR BROWN S475 

You will need 3405 sKeins for a childs 
Sweater and 7+told skeins for an adult's 
AINBOW SKEINS 

Ra) NATURALLY DYED COLORS 

| JOYDS o EACH COLOR $875 | 


SAMPLES # BROCHURE $32° 


JAMIE HARMON 
34) PLAINSRD T-( JERICHO VT 054654 








NEW KIT designed by 
Elizabeth of SHERIDAN YARNS 
Woman's Vest with Cables - open sided 
Scheepjeswol Voluma yarn - 15% kid mohair 


Select your color 
blue, yellow, green, orange, gray 
Each kit $9.00 pp 


New catalog of kits, with yarn samples 
$3 with $2 refundable 


Send order for kit, 
catalog, or both 
SHERIDAN YARNS 
PO Box 468 
Coldspring, TX 77331 
fashion yarns 
at discount prices 












Leagpete aTOpy } 
— YARN ©. | 


8 Church Street « Lambertville, New Jersey 08530 


Genuine Shetland-- 
Complete Jamieson & Smith Collection 
* 2-Ply Jumper * Soft Spun * Unst 
Fleece * Embo * Lace * Cobweb * 
All shades in stock. Send $5 for shade card. 

















/ Sweaters for Menby Alice Starmore ) 
22 designs from the Scottish Isles 

\ $26.50 ppd available October | 

~ i 


Mastercard/Visa Telephone Orders 
609/397-3475 Wed-Sat 10-5 Sun 12-5 








WOLF FORM COMPANY, INC. 
49 West 19th Street, New York, NY 10011 (212) 255-4508 
Designers @ Manufacturers 
Patentees Of Garment Model Forms 
People Come in All Sizes - So Do Our Forms 
Men’s, Women’s, And Children’s 
From Newborn To Size 52 and Larger 
Forms Made To Special And Individual 
Measurements 

















Dresses 

Evening Wear 
Coats And Suits 
Bathing Suits 
Intimate Apparel 
Panty Hose 
Maternity 
Miniature Forms 
Forms For Schools 
Jackets And Shirts 
Pants And Skirts 
Leg Forms 















When quality matters, work with the form 
used by designers and clothing manufacturers 
the world over 






Marketplace 


TheADD!I Circular and Jumper 
Knitting neecle made for extra 


speed and natural feel using 
nickel plated brass. The cord 
is extra soft and will not 

snag. Professional knitters 
love it. Comes in lengths 

of 16% 207 24" 32" 407 47” 


skacel 
collection 


19309 W. Valley Hwy.R-106 KentWA9%8032 PH 206-251-6660 








e e ® a 
Machine Knit Kits 
for Catalog with Swatches & Illustrations 
send $6.00 For Kit Model 031 (includes 


detailed instructions & 100% Cabied Merc. 
Cotton Yarn) - $36.00 


Knitting Machines 


with free video & manual for self-teaching 


Special for Dec/Jan 


KnitKing CompuKnit IV 940 
$1242.00 free video & shipping 


Send for complete discount price list 
sc Yarns & Accessories 


















Kits available only from 


i Knit Collections 


PO. Box 1304 - Dept T-2 
Sun City, AZ 85372-1304 (602) 584-8492 


D’Anton 
Luxurious Garment Leathers 


Send SASE: D’Anton 
Rt.2 Box 159 

West Branch, 

lowa 52358 


Phone: 
(319) 643-2568 


Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the Dec./Jan. issue is Sept. 10. 


FREE CATALOG— MAGNIFYING GLASS pendants. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. PS Uniques, 3330 South Colum- 
bine Circle, Englewood, CO 80110. 


LEARN TO WEAVE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES. Begin- 
ners’ mountain retreat. Year-round. Brochure: Robert 
Loewe Weaving School, Box W-1, Divide, CO 80814. 
(719) 687-3249. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF OVER 250 BOOKS 
FOR NEEDLEWORKERS. Instructions, patterns, de- 
signs for quilting, crochet, embroidery, knitting, sew- 
ing, lacemaking, charted designs and more. For every 
needlecraft interest, every level. Most $1.75 to $3.95. 
Write: DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A297, 31 E. 2nd 
St., Mineola, NY 11501. 


LEATHER FOR GARMENTS plus other projects. 32- 
page catalog includes hardware, patterns, books, and 
kits. Catalog $2 (refunded first order), garment sam- 
ples, $4. Berman Leather, 25T Melcher St., Boston, MA 
02210-1599. 


KNET, a quarterly networking newsletter edited by Ju- 


dith Eckhardt Greer for KNITTING BUSINESS PEO- 
PLE. $16/year. 214A Third St., Honolulu, HI 96818. 
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Classified 


ALICE STARMORE’S Scandinavian Knitwear, $18 
ppd. Dealer inquiries invited. Spinning, weaving and 
knitting supplies: Catalog, $1. Woolery, R.D. 1, Genoa, 
NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


DESIGNER’S METHOD: Make your own inexpensive 
dress form. Any size, shape possible. Easy, inexpen- 
sive, illustrated directions, $8.95. Sewing, 121 5th St., 
Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


CLOSEOUT! Knitting-needle cases, half price! Limited 
supply left. Info: Mila Designs, P.O. Box 16015, Austin, 
TX 78761. 


THE STORYTELLERS™. Fabric, sculpture patterns 
from the colorful elegance of the DESERT SOUTH- 
WEST. Storyteller dolls, fetish bear appliques, desert 
“critters.” Kits available. Retailers welcome. Send 50¢ 
coin/stamps for color brochure: The Storytellers, Dept. 
TDS, P.O. Box 958, Ft. Collins, CO 80522. 


NEW CATALOG— Accessories and books for the nee- 
dleworker and knitter. Send LSASE. Studio 35, Box 
021177, Brooklyn, NY 11202-0026. 


SELLING: 16-harness Macomber loom, double back 
beam, 60-in. width, bench and reeds, excellent condi- 
tion, $3,000. Call Cecile: (212) 988-5422. 


VINTAGE KIMONOS, jackets, obis—high-quality gar- 
ments for wearing or for fabric. LSASE for list: Miyako, 
P.O. Box 3637, Milford, CT 06460. 


DRESSED TO STAMP —A special 48-page issue of 
Rubberstampmadness, detailing exactly what hap- 
pens when the rubber meets the cloth. $3.50 ppd. 
Send to: Fabricmadness, Box 6585, Ithaca, NY 14851. 


NATIONAL JURIED EXHIBITION, April 1990. All media. 
Awards. Slide deadline, February 1. Details: legal- sized 
SASE. Aesthetics “90,” Box 252, McPherson, KS 67460, 


PARIS DIRECT AIRMAIL. Milpoint® Masterkit Nee- 
dlepoint Tapestry for home furnishing. New creations. 
Trendy. The Louvre Museum is Milpoint’s client. Send 
$2 for brochure to Pointilles, Dept. THO1, P.O. Box 
681907, San Antonio, TX 78268. 


CORRIEDALE YARN—natural 2-ply/2’4-run nub yarn 
designed by Allen Fannin. American grown and pro- 
cessed. Cones or skeins, $14/lb. Send SASE for free 
brochure and sample. Corriecroft, P.O. Box 247, Hill- 
town, PA 18927. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small busi- 
ness. Grants/loans to $500,000 yearly. Free recorded 
message: (707) 449-8600. (LB9) 


SCANDINAVIAN WEAVING, KNITTING WOOLS. $10/ 
lb. SASE for samples. Miranda Imports, 28977 Shag- 
bark Dr., Batavia, IL 60510. 


FREE SALE FLYER. 300-page catalog, $1. Save 30%- 
75%! Complete line. SUNCOAST, Box 40963T, St. Pe- 
tersburg, FL 33743. 


BABY CLOTHES—Delightful designs, natural fibers, ma- 
chine-washable. Complete kits to knit. Catalog with sam- 
ples, $2. OAT COUTURE, P.O. Box 799, Talent, OR 97540. 


COUTURE WORKSHOPS—Sunmmer, 1990. For details, 
write Dr. Elizabeth Rhodes, Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity, Roosevelt Hall, Ypsilanti, MI 48197. 


CLAIRE SHAEFFER’S FABRIC SEWING GUIDE, 
$27.95 ppd. Claire Shaeffer, Box 157, Palm Springs, 
CA 92263. 


ALASKA DYEWORKS. Hand-dyed cotton fabrics; pro- 
gressions, batiks, mottles, marbles, more. Swatch card, 
$4. 300 W. Swanson #101, Wasilla AK 99687. 


DYER NEEDED for production work in own studio, on 
contact basis. San Francisco area. Call Audrey: (408) 
354-4325, 


STUFFED-ANIMAL PATTERNS and kits—full-size, 
with complete, tested, illustrated instructions. Booklet 
of 5 dinosaurs, $7.95 ppd. 28 single patterns of wild, 
domestic, mythological, or hobby animals. Catalog, $1 
(refundable). Aardvark to Zebra, Dept. T, 5219 El Ar- 
bol Dr., Carlsbad, CA 90028. 


MAKE UNIQUE KNITTED EARRINGS FROM KITS— 
great profit potential. Free details. Couturier Knits, 
238 Davenport Rd. No. 218-TE3, Toronto, Canada 
M5R-1J6. 





ALL PAYMENTS COLLECTED 
BY AUTHORIZED RECIPIENT 
WILL BE DEPOSITED IN 
Firstiers Bank Acct #436915 


PUBLIC SALE OF 
DEALER 
REPOSSESSED 
SEWING MACHINES - SERGERS 


From Dealer Account No. 539528, 
by order of Secured Party 
Brand New 
In Factory Sealed Cartons 
Factory Warranties 
Singer - White - Others 
Sale Limited to Inventory Available, Only. 


These units were repossessed from a 
large dealer and will be sold directly to 
the public on a 1st come basis. Brand 
new machines from $99.00. Brand new 
sergers from $279.00 - other models at 
similar savings while supply lasts. Call 
now for availability. We ship U.P.S. - 
Credit Cards or C.0.D. 


Call 1-800-433-9088 ext. 94 


* FROM THE NECK UP * 


An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. | 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 
MN residents add $1.20 tax. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Yall Foreign orders add $1 postage 
FR and pay in U.S. funds. 
Ty Sorry, no phone orders, | 
credit cards or C.O. D. | 
SASE for more information. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. | 
MADHATTER PRESS 


ae P.O. Box 7480-T 
SSS Ss Minneapolis, MN 55407 




























THREADS 


Subscriber List Service 


We occasionally make our subscriber list 
available to companies whose products we 
think may be of interest to you. If you pre- 
fer not to receive the mail, just send your 
mailing label (or an exact copy) to the ad- 
dress below. We'll take care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 
Box 355, 63 South Main St. 
Newtown, CT 06470 
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The Source 94 
Spooner Publishing 94 
String Slinger 5 
Success Publishing 86, 88 
Taunton Press 18, 19 
Tunstede 70 
Wooden Porch Books 93 
Buttons 
Button Creations 86 
Button Hole 91 
Debra J. Rutherford 73 
Dogwood Lane 20 
Classes/Workshops 
Ann Hyde Institute 70 
Connoisseur Tours 80 
Harbor Travel 70 
New England School of 

Needle Art 89 
Penland School 80 
Sievers School 85 
Worcester Center for Crafts 77 
Craft Supplies 
Caning Shop 95 
Earth Guild 86 
Fabrile Studio & Fiber Ctr. 91 
GH Productions 94 
Ozark Basketry 91 
Plymouth Reed & Cane 95 
Tandy Leather 79 
Dyes 
Aljo Mfg. Co. 86 
Brooks & Flynn 75 
Cerulean Blue 20 
Dharma Trading 79 
Pro Chemical & Dye 77 
Textile Resources 94 
Equipment 
Alfa Sales 87 
Brilliance 86 
Country Craftsman 91 
Crafts Unlimited 77 
Custom Knits 88 
Hallandall 88 
Melco Industries 15 
Rucker Rack 81 
Shannock Tapestry Looms 90 
Tosca Co. 86 
Westbank Sewing 85 
Wolf Form Co. 95 
Wool Room 92 
Fabric 
Amanda Scott 11 
Aurora Silk 94 
Baltazor 94 
D’ Anton 96 


October/November 1989 





Fabrics Unlimited 
Global Village Imports 
Homespun 

Maxine Fabrics 
Mekong River Textiles 
Mini-Magic 

Prairie Collection 
Oppenheim’s 

Qualin International 
Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 
Sew Natural 

Shades 

Smocking Bonnet 
Testfabrics 

Thai Silks 


Fiber 


Bare Hill Studios 
Black Sheep Knitting 
Carol and Malcolm Dewe 
Curtis Fibers 

Cyril Lieschke 

Fiber Studio 

Norsk Fjord Fiber 
R.H. Lindsay 

Texas Fibers 
Threadneedle Fibers 
WoodsEdge Wools 


Kits 


Amanda Scott 
Aura 

Beggars’ Lace 
Couturier Knits by Helen 
Frostline Kits 
Gossamer Web 

J. Taylor 

Jo-E] Enterprises 
Knit Collections 
Paix Farm Woolies 
Pieces of Olde 
Printables 
Quinnbird Designs 
Storytellers 

Straw Into Gold 


Knitting Machines 


Concord Yarn Bar 
Knitting Machine Sellers 
Kruh Knits 

Passap 

Sew-Knit Distributors 
Yarn-It-All 


Needlework ; 


Craft Gallery 
Gadolina 
Hummingbird House 
Lacemaker 

Ouran Industries 


Notions 


Alpha Impressions 
C.S. Osborne 

Charm Woven Labels 
Clotilde 

Cottage Creations 
Garden Fairies Trading Co. 
Hanndy Hints 
Hazelcrafts 

Ident-ify Label Corp. 
Just Sheep 
Knitwares 

Mary Lorish Jahn 


Original Knitting Needle Box 93 


Pertect Notion 

PS Uniques 

Sew Fast Products 
Skacel Collection 
Soltec 

Sterling Name Tape Co. 
TAC Creations 

Thread Discount Sales 


Patterns 


Campbell’s 

Carolee Creations 
Claudia Monteith 
Dorothy S. Grubbs 
Fabric Fancies 
Fairwinds Pattern Co. 
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Friends 

Frugal Knitting Haus 

JSL Fabrics 

Mediaeval Miscellanea 

Past Patterns 

Patience & Purity 

Penelope Craft Programs 
Prairie Clothing 

Rain Shed 

Taunton Press ao, 


Periodicals 


Basketmaker 

Crafts Magazine 

Sewing Sampler 

SourceLetter 

Western Knitting Machine 
Guide 


Quilting Supplies 


Buffalo Batt & Felt 
Fairfield Processing 
Joseph’s Coat 
Keepsake Quilting 
The Quilt Patch 


Sewing Machines 
Piaff 

Sears 

Sewin’ in Vermont 


Sewing Products 
T & R Distributors 


Shows/Exhibits 


American Craft Enterprises 
American Quilter’s Society 
Artfest 

Convergence ’90 

Maya Romanoff Corp. 
Quilt Festival 


Weaving Supplies 


Ayottes’ Designery 

Batik & Weaving Supplier 
Great Northern Weaving 
Real Ewe 

Rio Grande 

Weavers’ Store 

Weavers’ Warehouse 
Weaving Works 


Yarns 


Beau Monde 

Bette Bornside 

Bonnie Triola 

Carrot Patch Angora 
Concannon Collection 
Concord Yarn Bar 
Cotton Clouds 

Craft Cottage 

Crystal Palace Yarns 
Dorothy Dell’s 
Exquisicat Imports 
Jamie Harmon 

Jesse’s Spring 

John Perkins Industries 
Joseph Galler 
Kaleidoscope 

Knitting Machine Shop 
La Lana Wools 

Louise’s Needlework 
Marr Haven 

Martha Hall 

Oriental Rug Co. 
Peacock Arts 
Pendleton Shop 

River Farm 

Riverwalk Yarns 
Sami’s Knit Wit 
Sheridan Yarns 
Shetland Importers 
Silk Tree 

SpringBrook Yarns 
Tomato Factory Yarn 
Weaving & Knitting Shop 
WEBS 

Wilde Yarns 

Yarn Basket 

Yarns 86, 
Yarn Galore 








52 pages - ove! 600 titles 


A Quilting Bookstore 
as close as your mailbox 


OVER ST 


BOOKSELLERS 


39 E. Dover Street « Box 1563 T 
Easton, MD 21601 « (301)822-9329 


Send $2.00 today for your catalog. 
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Order your new 


Cotton Clouds catalog. 


This new 20-page Cotton Clouds catalog 
contains over 500 samples of our quality 
"¥) cotton yarns—mercerized perles, boucles, 
| flakes, thick-thins, and an ever-changing 
selection of Cotton Clouds specials. 

Pattems, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms, kits, and many useful tips make 
our better-than-ever catalog a must for 
knitters, spinners, and weavers who care 
about their craft. 

Join the thousands of satified custom- 
ers who save money while shopping the 
| easy, satisfaction-guaran- 
teed-or-money-back way. 

Send $9.00 today to re- 
ceive your new Cotton Clouds 





catalog plus newsletters and we 
i COTTON 
notices of exclusive sales. CLOUDS 
| SaaS 


7 Credit Card Orders 800-322-7888 


AZ 1-602-428-7000 


Complete and mail to: Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2 DH 16T 
Safford, Arizona 85546 
| [_] Enclosed is $9.00 for my new Cotton Clouds catalog 
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The good, the bad, the ugly 


by Anne Lehmann 





I usually go to quilt shows with my 
closest friend, who is an expert 
needlewoman. We have similar tastes, 
and when we disagree, it adds interest. 
But on the day of the big state-sponsored 
quilt show, she had to go out of town. 

At a coffee, I mentioned the show, 
and a woman I’d known and seen at art 
benefits for 20 vears said she'd like to go. 

When we met in front of the building 
where the show was mounted, we were 
dressed almost alike, in straight skirts, 
Villager shirts, and little jackets. Feeling 
very warm toward her, I said that I 
thought it was great fun to choose a 
favorite and an ugly quilt. 

“You choose the ugly, and [ll pick 
the best of the show,” she said, as she 
held the door for me. 

“Oh, no,” I replied, as we registered 
and picked up our catalogs, “each of us 
chooses one we'd most like to have and 
one they couldn't give us if they tried.” 

As we went to the top level, she 
asked, “Are all these quilts?” 

The question hadn’t occurred to me. 
I forget there are people who aren't quilt 
freaks. I looked at the silk masterpiece 
before me-tiny strips from ball gowns 
and shirtings set into striped squares 
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and pieced together on the diagonal. “This 
one,” I said, “was never quilted, so I 

guess you'd have to call ita quilt top. I 
think she had a wonderful eye, don’t you?” 

When she finished reading the 
descriptive card, she said, “Strange way 
to put these colors together.” 

AS we moved from quilt to quilt, I kept 
losing her. My pace was obviously too slow 
for her, but I’d wait at each quilt, and 
she’d return. I loved an all-white 
counterpane that was freely quilted ina 
flora-and-fauna pattern; the figures were 
stuffed. ’d back away from it, then come 
closer. The quilting was wondrously fine. 

My companion stood for a moment 
before a four-patch alternated with 
lavender squares that was one of my 
candidates for rejection. Then she went 
far down the line while I stood in awe 
of a contemporary with 24 similar 
seascapes in sandy colors and pale blues. 

Then I found a treasure—a dark 
mélange of faded blocks in natural white, 
red, black, blue, and brown. Of the big 
blocks only two were alike. My companion 
came and stood beside me. Before I 
could gush, she said, “My husband’s 
grandmother left a lot of quilt tops. 

This thing {implying rag] reminds me of 
some of them.” 

We moved on through the show. 
Among my least favorites were a 








screaming yellow double wedding 
ring and a monstrosity with 25 
identical pansies blanket-stitched 
to lavender blocks and sashed 

in purple. 

A great favorite of mine was a 
flying-geese quilt. The prints were wild 
autumn colors both in the sashing and in 
the tiny blocks, and the use of just 
enough light blue to suggest sky was a 
master touch. 

“Where,” my companion asked, 
“would anyone ever get so many 
ugly scraps?” 

She was growing restless. I wanted to 
stay until the show closed. 

“Let’s go somewhere to get coffee,” 
she said. I agreed. Then I planned to 
return to the show. 

As we walked through the exhibit 
toward the door, she said, “Oh, we forgot 
to show and tell.” She stopped before 
the purple pansies. “This is the one I’d 
most like to have.” 

I am no poker face. 

She said, “What’s yours?” 

“[’m trying to decide between the 
white counterpane and the dark quilt 
with the big blocks.” 

She is no poker face either. 





Anne Lehmann, who grew up under a 
quit frame, is a logician in Dodge City, KS. 


Threads Magazine 


GETTING THE WORLD’S BEST 
KNITTING INSTRUCTOR 
INTO OUR NEW MACHINE WASN’T EASY. 


L earning to use a knitting machine 
can put anyone in a tight spot. 

Unless, of course, you have 
the new Passap Electronic. 

This remarkable machine has 
the sophistication on the inside (with 
a computer that literally spells out 
everything you need to do) and the 
sleek European look of a Passap on 
the outside. 

In fact, all you have to know 1s 
how to get it out of the box. Every- 
thing else—including shaping—is 
figured out by the computer. And 


within half an hour of unpacking it 
youll be enjoying knitting from over 
20,000 pattern possibilities. 

The new Passap Electronic also 
lets you do things that most machines 
can’t. Like superimposing, which 
allows you to put patterns on top of 
each other. Or enlarging patterns, 
by making them up to 99 times their 
original length or width. 

Yet even with all this high 
tech stuff on board, Passap’s Swiss 
designers didn’t leave out the sim- 
plicity which has kept Passap the 


standard in the industry. There are 
still no weights. And a two-color 
changer is standard. 

So come try the new Passap 
Electronic at your Passap dealer. 
For the one nearest you, call toll- 
free 1-800-PAS-KNIT. You'll see 
how easy it 1s to get into a Passap, 
yourself. 


PASSAR 


Passap - USA 271 West 2950 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 
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Carolee L. Rand began her bib vest innocently enough. She eS ee * a 













spent 20¢ on a package of size 12 rubber bands and began aged ne aa 
looping them together. Since she could knit a vest with le + fae 

two skeins of yarn, she figured five packs of rubber 2) mm > i * 
bands ought to do it. After several hours of wrestling ; aa _ ‘and ‘ 
with her stretchy “yarn” and size G crochet hook, she od ete 

had about an inch of double-crochet “fabric” and ca. 9 , 


an insatiable urge to purchase more bands. In time, 
she became a connoisseur of rubber-band brands 

and a walking encyclopedia of little-known rubber- 
band faets. Carrying her project everywhere, she 
frequently had to defend her “ugly little textile” 
from subway critics. One fact that she forgot to 

consider, though, was the fragile life span of 
the rubber band, (Photo by Sandra Markrich) 
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